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OF THIS WORK, 

COMPILED FOR THE 

INSTRUCTION OR AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH, 

AND RESPECTFULLY OFFERED 

TO THEIR SERIOUS ATTENTION, - 

THE EDITOR 

HAS ONLY TO EXPRESS HIS HOPE, 

THAT 

WHAT WAS CHIEFLY INTENDED TO STIMULATE THEIR MINDS 

TO 

VIRTUOUS ATTAINMENTS 

AND 

LIBERAL PURSUITS, 

MAY, IN SOME MEASURE, ANSWER 
SO DESIRABLE AN END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As, in early life, to collect valuable stores of know- 
ledge, and to treasure up wise observations, often prove 
the source of wealth and honour 5 the design of this pub- 
lication is, by these means, not only to excite in youth a 
desire for literary pursuits, but earnestly to recommend the 
cultivation of those virtuous affections, and of that refined 
taste for the only true pleasures of life, which cannot fail 
to secure to them the respect and esteem of every friend to 
rising merit. Nor has the Compiler the least doubt, that 
those who honour these volumes with an attentive perusal, 
will be imperceptibly led to acquire the most useful and 
valuable attainments ; for as there is, in most young peo- 
ple, a disposition to imitate whatever they admire, great 
care has been taken to introduce into the work those pro* 
ductions only, which have received the stamp of general 
approbation* 



Ye smiling band 



Of youths and virgins, who thro' all the maze 
Of young desire, with rival steps pursue 
The varied form of pleasure; hither turn 
Your favourable ear— and trust my words. 
B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

Tis but instruction all ! our parents hand 
Writes in our hearts the first faint characters, 
Which time retracing deepens into strength, 
That nothing can efface but death or heav'n. 

Now whether we are designed to become candidates for 
public favour, or the more peaceful enjoyments of private 
life, we are equally bound to cultivate our understandings ; 
that we may know, and feel, the blessing of steady prin- 
ciples, industrious habits, and universal philanthropy ; for 
on these depend the prosperity and happiness of every mem- 
. ber of the community. 



Ye parents vise, 



Who fain would see your much-lov'd issue grac'd 
With virtue's sacred wreath, O fill betimes 
iThe vacant breast of youth with wisdom's laws, 
The love of justice, honour, truth, and heav'n! 
So shall the springing weeds of vice decay, 
Nor find a place to flourish in ; so shall 
Their years mature your providence repay 
With duty, gratitude, and filial love ; 
And when, thro' feeble age, the gay delights 
Of life shall cease, their virtues shall reflect 
Comfort and honour on your fife's decline. 

The following lines are beautifully expressive of the warm 
sensations of' gratitude, on entering an extensive and well 
arranged Library. 

Here the best thoughts to learning's .charms ihclra*d, 
Will stamp devotion on the inquiring mind. 

Who uninspired can tread this sacred- ground 
With all the sons of fame encompass'd round ; 
Where, crown'd with wreaths of ever verdant bays* 
Each sister art her willing charms. displays., 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Whilst thus within these learned walls we stray, 
At once all dimes and ages we survey ; 
On fancy's wings we fly from shore to shore, 
Recal past thine, and live whole <eras o'er, 
Converse with heroes, fam'd m ancient song, 
And bards, by whom those heroes breathe so long. • 

Tis here that, guided by the Muse's fire, 
And mHd with sacred thoughts her friends retire, 
Unbent to .care, and unconcerned with coke, 
To taste repose and elevated joys. - 

Hail then, ye mighty masters of the lay. 

Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth ! 

Whose songs, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 

Amus'd my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 

O let your spirit still my bosom sooth, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide ! 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth ; 

For well I know, where-ever ye preside, 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence, abide. 

f 

Let us, therefore, my young friends, do honour to their 
memory by following the advice and example of Mr. 
Locke, who in his " Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing," recommends selecting, in the course of our 
studies, those passages, whether historical narrations, or 
poetical beauties, that are most attractive. Mr. Rogers 
. endeavours likewise, in his " Pleasures of Memory," to 
inspire us with a love of learning. 

Selected authors claim thy studious hours ; 
There shall thy ranging mind be fed on flow'rs ! 
There, while the shaded lamp's mild lustre streams, 
Read ancient books, or woo inspiring dreams 5 
And, when a sage's bust arrests thee there, 
Pausey and his features with his thoughts compare. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

— Ab, most that art my grateful rapture calls, 
Which breathes a soul into the silent walls ; 
Which gathers round the wise of ev'ry tongue, 
All on whose words departed nations hung; 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet; 
Guides in the world, companions in retreat. 

And Dr Johnson, ever earnest in directing youth id the 
noblest and most valuable acquirements, says, " Precepts, 
when contracted into sentences, strike the affections of 
youth, and consequently are more easily retained ; and a 
few useful ones, at hand, do more towards a virtuous life, 
than whole volumes of cautions, that we know not where 
immediately to find. 1 * 
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BOOKS. 



BOOKS are not only our most faithful companions, 
that at all times entertain us ; but the chief instruments, 
Or means, by which we acquire knowledge. They are 
the source whence we derive the sacred truths of our re- 
ligion, and the important advantages of general infor- 
mation. And, next to the blessing of health, the hap- 
piness of this life consists, in a great measure, in a choice 
collection of books, and in the society of a few select 
friends. The value of a book must be estimated by its 
use ; it is not enough that it delight, unless, at the same 
time, that it instruct the reader 5 for as incitements to 
virtue, and discouragements from vice, drawn' from the 
wisest reasons, the strongest motives, and the most in- 
fluencing examples, imprint their beauties upon the ima- 
gination, and their morals on the heart ; young minds are 
early tilled with an inclination to good, and an abhorrence 
of evil, both which increase in them according to the ad- 
vances, which they make in literature. To this end it 1 has 
been earnestly recommended, by some of our best writers, 
to carry about us a book of extracts , to read in moments 
ef leisure, and when we are occasionally alone ; by which 
means we may reap, in a few days, the fruits of many 
years' labour. 

A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure, 
And mark them down for wisdom.. 
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Alphonsus the Roman Emperor used to say, that his dead 
counsellors, meaning his books, were to him far better 
than the living ; for they, without ilattery, fear, or bash- 
fulness, presented to him truth, without disguise. 

The book* of man he read with nicest art, 
And ransack'd all the secrets of the heart ; 
Exerted penetration's utmost force, 
And trac'd each passion to its proper source. 

Bishop Sanderson, having acquired a large fund of useful 
knowledge, was once asked, how he attained it j the in- 
quirer supposing he must have read a great number of 
books. The bishop answered, " he had read but few j 
but that those authors, he had read, were well chosen j 
that he had made them his study, and had never let a sin- 
gle sentence pass without thoroughly making himself 
master of the author's meaning. 1 * The excellent educa- 
tion of the Romans made them studious almost from 
their infancy. They were early inspired with a taste for 
the most excellent writers. That taste, instilled so soon, 
grew strong with years, and inclined them to delight 
in the society of the learned, whose conversation might 
supply the place of reading. Moral writings shew the 
virtue and wisdom of a nation. They discover, in the 
community at large, a capacity to understand, a heart to 
feel, virtue to animate, and wisdom to promote, the no- 
blest works of humanity and civilization, for the glorious 
purposes of God and^nan. But, as we sometimes see 
youth fall into error and folly, not because the true prin- 
ciples of action are not known to them, but because, 
for a time, they are not remembered} those books may, 
therefore, be justly numbered among the most useful, 
wherein the great rules of life are contracted into so nar- 
row a compass, that* by being their constant companions, 
they are imperceptibly led into the practice of exemplary 
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BOOKS. 7 

duty ; and consequently guarded against indiscretion, and 
those inadvertencies, that are the greatest enemies to their 
peace. They, who have leisure, and inclination, to visit 
other countries, as well as those, who read voyages and 
travels, should ever remember, that the great object of 
remark is human life. Every nation has something par- 
ticular in its manufactures, its works of genius, its medi- 
cines, its agriculture, its customs, and its polity. He 
only is useful to himself, or others, who brings home 
something, by which his country may be benefited ; who 
procures some supply of want, or some mitigation of 
evil. This enables us to compare our condition with thai 
of others; to improve it, whenever it is Worse, and, 
whenever it is better, to enjoy it. 

Books rightly us'd may every state secure : 
From fortune's evils may our peace defend} 
May teach us how to shun, or to endure, 
The foe malignant, and the faithless friend. 

To these we owe each fair instructive page, 
Where science tells us what her sons have known, 
Collects their choicest works from ev'ry age, 
► And makes us wise with knowledge not our own. 

But thanks to those, whose fond paternal care 
To learning's paths my youthful steps confined ; 
I need not shun a state, which lets me share, 
Each calm delight, that soothes the studious mind. 
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READING. 



J. HOSE, who are not sensible of the advantages of 
reading, deprive themselves of the most useful of all 
pleasures; for it is to the mind, what exercise is to the 
body : as, by the one, health is preserved, strengthened 
and invigorated; so by the other, virtue, which is the 
health of the mind, is kept alive, cherished, and con- 
firmed. But if any one read with other intentions than 
those of becoming wiser and better, his labour is lost, and 
bis time thrown away. Youth should pursue reading 
with ardour; but, at the same time, with steadiness; 
which are necessary to the attainment of knowledge and 
of truth. These qualities are certainly not the earliest 
product of the mind, but require the aid of time, at- 
tention, and experience, to bring them to maturity. To 
raise the superstructure, there must' be a solid foundation 
in the mind itself. This, with due application, will im- 
perceptibly lead us to attain the noblest distinction of 
which human nature is capable, the perfection of reason. 
By reading, we enjoy the dead ; by conversation, the 
living; and, by contemplation, ourselves. Reading en- 
riches the memory, conversation polishes the wit, and 
contemplation improves the judgment: of these, reading 
is the most important; as it furnishes both the others. 
Those, whom Providence has blessed with the faculties of 
thinking and of judging, are enabled to form their hearts, 
and direct their choice. From their reading they will 
collect a just estimate of the world, and of all around 
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them j and as they will cherish no unreasonable expecta- 
tions, they will be exempted from severe disappointment. 
Among the happy effects of a studious life, -it is not the 
least, that it withdraws us from those scenes and pursuits, 
in which some find it difficult to preserve their innocence 
and peace. Imagine for a moment, that we had it in our 
power to call up the shades of the greatest and wisest men 
that ever existed, to converse with us on the most inter- 
esting topicks, what a privilege should we think it, how 
superior to all common enjoyments! ••*- May we not, with 
truth, say, that, by having a just sense of the finer beau- 
ties of composition, we, in fact, partake of this valuable 
praalege. For as we imperceptibly slide into the man- 
ners and habits of those with whom we most frequently 
converse; so reading being, as it were, a silent conver- 
sation, we insensibly write and talk in the style of the 
authors we have most frequently read, and who have left 
the deepest impressions on our mind. Aurelius, the Ro- 
man Emperor, used to say, he would not part with the 
little he had learned, for all the gold in the world j and 
that he had more glory from what he had read, and writ- 
ten, than from all the victories he had won, and all the 
realms he. had conquered. History, morality, and poetry, 
include all useful learning. The first employs the .me- 
mory, the second the judgment, and the last the ima- 
gination. When reading history, make abstracts of me- 
morable events, and the remarkable actions of distinguished 
persons ; you will find these great helps to your memory, 
which, by a sort of chain, links the whole history toge- 
ther. Now as reading and correct writing are the great 
pleasures and ornaments of life, what can be more in- 
teresting to our well-being than those effusions, that ele- 
vate the conceptions, harmonize the temper, enrjch. the 
mind, and assist in forming the accomplished character! 
Thus we may truly say, that the hours we employ in 
reading and reflection are lengthened by improving our 
B 5 
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10 READING. 

ideas. The idle man wishes his time away; while the 
wise man enjoys it. Without reading, human life would 
scarcely rise above the common existence of animal na- 
ture , we might, indeed, breathe and eat in universal ig-* 
norance; but we must want all that gives mental plea- 
sure, and the chief embellishments that delight. Since 
then the pursuit of letters is attended with so many cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable to innocence and virtue, 
end consequently of enjoyments the most pure and per- 
manent, those who are fixed in so desirable a life, as a 
life of learning, ought to be grateful to Providence for 
their fortunate lot* Young persons should be early intro- 
duced to an acquaintance with polite literature, in crier 
to exercise their imagination and form their taste. The 
sublime conceptions of Milton, the unrivalled invention 
of Shakespeare, the learning and piety of Addison, the 
descriptive powers of Thomson, the harmony of Popei 
and many exquisite beauties of other admired authors, 
cannot fail to inspire us with a love of their genius. 
Authors of such distinguished talents and perfections can- 
not be studied by a rational and discerning reader without 
very valuable advantages; their strong sense and manly 
thoughts will induce us to admire, and endeavour to imi- 
tate, the purity and elegance of their diction, and to ex- 
press our thoughts with similar clearness and energy. But 
never for a moment let us forget, that it is not reading 
alone, but due contemplation on what we read, that will 
imprint their beauties upon the imagination, and their mo- 
rals upon the heart ; and as the principal end of it is to 
improve the understanding and correct the passions, great 
care should be taken not to put into the hands of youth, 
those novels and romances, which may be justly consi- 
dered as literary poisons; for they are in general., calcu- 
lated to affect by delusion, and, under the specious ap- 
pearance of amusement, are seriously injurious. Marvel- 
lous and improbable adventures excite an artificial delight. 
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which men of good tense reject with indtfbreftce nearly 
approaching to contempt. Dr. Johnson said, that he wta 
would perfect his style, should read the Spectators. It 
was by accidentally seeing a volume of the Spectator, 
when a boy, that induced htm to become a reader and a 
writer. ** I was delighted," said he, " with the style 
of the Spectator; and was desirous, if possible, to imi- 
tate it. In order to succeed, I selected some of the pa- 
pers, made short summaries of the sense of each period* 
and lard them aside for some days; after which I en- 
deavoured, without looking at the original, to recom* 
pose the essay, and to express at length each thought 
as it was in the book, employing only such phrases as 
occurred to my own mind." Dr. Blair likewise ob- 
serves, *' that Mr. Addison's style is the most perfect ex- 
ample; there is not the least affectation in his manner) 
we see no marks of labour, nothing forced or constrained* 
but great elegance joined with ease and simplicity* He 
is in particular distinguished by a character of modesty 
and politeness, which appears in all his writings. No 
author has a more popular and insinuating manner; and 
the great regard which he every where shews for virtue 
and religion recommends his writings most highly to our 
serious attention." And Mr. Sterne, in one of his letters. 
to his daughter, says, " if you have any affection for me* 
or regard for yourself, let it be your constant practice to 
read a Spectator* every day, the advantages will be more 
than can be conceived. Time so employed will give you 
solid information, or innocent amusement; therefore, as 
it will be my greatest pride to see you in no wise defi- 
cient in the most valuable of all accomplishments — good 
sense, let me hope the above-advice may be strictly at- 
tended to." Finally; when reading aloud, either to a 

* To which might have been added the Guardian, Rambler, Tatler, Ad- 
venturer, Mirror, Sec. 
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12 READING, 

friend or to yourself, observe the proper stops ; mark the 
emphatical words ; and never give into mumbling or un- 
intelligible utterance. When a correct habit is once 
gained, the advantage will be incalculable. It gives per- 
spicuity, grace, and harmony to discourse 5 it assists the 
minds of the hearers, by making the order, series, 'con- 
nection, and distinction of parts more evident ; it renders 
articulation natural, and prescribes its just bounds and 
pauses of different kinds, as the sense requires. How in- 
finitely short of true gratification and delight do we often 
find the best written poems, when delivered in a cold and 
lifeless monotony!-* Weariness and inattention will be 
found in proportion as the beauties of an author are more 
or less abused. On the contrary, how commanding the 
power of expression, from a different manner of reading 
the same author, where a just and spirited emphasis is so 
highly essential to point out those interesting passages* 
which are more particularly designed to delight the ima* 
gination and affect the heart.. 
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STUDY; 

OR 

THE PROGRESS OF THE MIND. 



IT is equally the interest and duty of every person to 
improve his understanding, to inform his judgment, and 
to treasure up useful knowledge. Of all our desires, 
perhaps, the desire of wisdom is that, of which the gra- 
tifications are the most pure and unmixed, as well as the 
most permanent; and which being, at the same time, the 
least liable to cloy or satiate, afford the most certain and 
ample means of durable and solid happiness. 

Knowledge, by time, advances slow and wise, 
Turns every where its deep discerning eyes; 
Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 
Concludes' from both, and best provides for all. 
When first the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms on young perception play; 
External forms affect the mind alone, 
Their difPrent pow'rs and properties unknown. 
See the pleasM infant court the flaming brand, 
Eager to grasp the glory in its hand ! 
The chrystal wave, as eager to pervade, 
Stretch its fond arms to meet the smiling shade I 
When memory's call' the mimic words obey, 
And wing the thought that faulters on its way; 
When wise experience her slow verdict draws, 
The sure effect exploring in the cause, 
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14 STUDY. 

In Nature's rude, but not unfruitful wild, 
Reflection springs, and reason is her child : 
On her fair stock the blooming scyon grows, 
And brighter through revolving seasons blows. 

Whatever is to be our profession, no study is more ne* 
cessary than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and 
habits. A composed and happy temper, with a heart at 
ease, is the most favourable circumstance to improve the 
mind, and regulate the will. He, that can govern him- 
self according to the rules of reason and good sense, will 
set bounds to his zeal by discretion, to error by trcrth r 
and thus to all his actions give an inexpressible grace. 
Let us all therefore endeavour to qualify ourselves for 
the intercourse of mankind, by the acquisition of know* 
ledge and the exercise of the benevolent affections, by 
which we may become ornaments to society, and derive 
from our exertions the highest felicity. 

Blest in themselves, how happy those we find,. 
Who know by merit to engage mankind; 
Prais'd by each tongue, by ev'ry Heart belov'd* 
For virtues practised, and for arts improved: 
Their easy aspects shine with smUes serene, 
And all is peace and happiness within: 
Their sleep is ne'er disturbs by fears or strife* 
Nor lust, nor wine, impair the springs of life. 

External graces all decay, 

Their pow'r is quickly past, 
A well-form'd mind extends their sway, 

And bids each beauty laft. 

The best knowledge is that which is of the greatest use 
and necessity to us. Curiotts speculations and contem- 
plations of things that do not concern us, nor Serve to 
promote our happiness, are but a more specious and in- 
genious sort of idleness, a more pardonable and creditable 
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STUDY- 15 

kind of ignorance. Whether we provide for action or 
conversation ; whether we wish to be useful or pleasing ; 
the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong. The next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples, which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove, by events, the 
reasonableness of opinions* I am always very much con* 
cerned when I see young gentlemen of fortune and qua- 
lity so wholly set upon pleasures and diversions, that they 
neglect all those improvements in wisdom and knowledge 
which may make them easy to themselves and useful to 
the world. Those who are naturally ambitious, would do 
well to observe how the greatest men of antiquity made it 
their ambition to excel all their contemporaries in know* 
ledge. Julius Cxsar and Alexander, the most celebrated 
instances of human greatness, took a particular care to 
distinguish themselves by their skill in the arts and 
sciences. We have still extant several remains of the 
former, which justify the character given of him by the 
learned men of his own age. As for the latter, it is a 
known saying of his, that he was more obliged to Aris- 
totle, who had instructed him, than to Philip, who had 
given him life and empire. There is a letter of his re- 
corded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to 
Aristotle upon hearing that he had published those lec- 
tures which he had given him in private. This letter 
was written in the following words at a time when he 
was in the height of his Persian conquests. 

Alexander to Aristotle, greeting, 

** You have not done well to publish your books of 
. «' select knowledge ; for what is there now in which 
" I can surpass others, if those things which' I have 
" been instructed in are communicated to every body ? 
** For, my own part I declare to you, I would rather e*. 
" eel others in knowledge than in power. Farcwel." 
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16 STUDYV 

We see by this letter, that the love of conquest was but 
the second ambition in Alexander's soul. Knowledge 
is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and essentially 
raises one man above another. It finishes one* half of the 
human soul. It makes existence pleasant to us, fills the 
mind with entertaining views, and administers to it a 
perpetual series of gratifications. It gives ease to soli- 
tude, and gracefulness to retirement It fills a public 
station with suitable abilities, and adds a lustre to those 
who are in possession of them. Plutarch's Lives give us 
an extensive knowledge of the world, and' consummate 
skill in discerning characters. They are not only the 
best adapted to form men for public situations, but by 
guarding them against the artful and designing, will be 
equally instructive for private life. The wise Solon took 
a pride in declaring, that the older he grew, the more 
eager he was to improve his understanding ; — a declara- 
tion, which, as he lay upon his death-bed, he verified in a 
very remarkable manner ; for, observing his friends, who 
were then sitting by him, to be talking together very 
seriously, he raised his head from the pillow ; when being 
asked if he wanted any thing; — " Nothing," said he, 
u but the pleasure of hearing your discourse ; that, after I 
have properly acquainted myself with the subject of it, 
I may die with the greater satisfaction." It appears, 
then, to be the interest as well as duty of every young 
person, to be constant in his desire of improvement, and, 
by setting an example of diligence and alacrity, to excite 
the like disposition in others. 

With prudent care' we rear the youthful mind, 
By love supported, and with toil refin'd; 
'Tis thus alone the human plant can rise; 
Unpropp'd it droops, and unsupported dies. 

And as the human mind, like every other work of Nature, 
is progressive, and arrives at perfection by imperceptible 
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degrees-, we should contemplate its operations with- se- 
rious attention, and never reject the admonitions which 
experience offers to our consideration; for, left to the 
consequences of our own vanity or want of discernment, 
the understanding grows darker, and the heart more ob- 
durate ; reason betrays her trust, and even conscience her- 
self sometimes aids the delusion that leads us to misery. 

If we the progress of the mind survey, 

From infant weakness to her sad decay, 

We'll mark the change which years succeeding bring, 

The passions which from youth and manhood spring. 

When first our frame the strength of youth assumes, 

And novelty on every object blooms; 

When knowledge first unrolls her endless page, 

Rich with the records of preceding age, 

The curious mind then roves with quick surprise, 

Enjoys one object, to another flies; 

Bends on each scene her momentary sight, 

Sips like the bee, and wantons in delight. 

•* The proper study of mankind is man : w and this study 
originates from the smallest beginnings; enlarges, as the 
faculties of the mind unfold themselves; and compre- 
hends, in its progress, all the powers and principles, which 
through the successive stages of existence, actuate human 
nature. In the period of infancy, the appetites and senses 
are developed, exercised and strengthened ; they give in- 
formation of surrounding objects, excite attention, com- 
placency, surprise, and admiration; and the notices they 
bring are all treasured in the store-house of the me- 
mory. By the frequent repetition of agreeable impres- 
sions, certain object's become to the young spectator both 
pleasing and familiar. He distinguishes his parents, bro- 
thers and sisters; is uneasy when they are absent, and 
delighted to see them again. These emotions soon con- 
stitute a moral attachment, which reciprocal endearments 
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heighten, gratitude confirms, and habit tenders indissoluble. 
The amusements of childhood, and the active pursuits of . 
youth, add every day some new link to the great chain of 
social love. Connections ace multiplied, common in* 
terests established, mutual dependencies created; and the 
principles of sympathy, friendship, generosity and be- 
nevolence, acquire vigour by exertion, and energy by 
being uncontrolled. The powers of the understanding 
and imagination now expand themselves; curiosity is 
awakened, and directed to other objects besides those of 
sense; emulation rouses; the thirst of knowledge stimu- 
lates and allures the mind to study and contemplation. 
The scenes of nature, at this period of life, are viewed 
with peculiar admiration and delight; and the signs of 
order, wisdom and goodness, which are every where dis- 
cerned, elevate the ideas to the great Parent of the 
universe, the fountain of being, and the origin of all 
perfection. Devotion glows in the heart; reverence fills 
the thoughts ; and piety exalts the soul to an intercourse 
with God. Cherish, oh, generous youth, the sacred 
flame thus kindled in thy breast I It will be a light to thy 
feet, and a lamp to thy path ; it will illuminate thy facul* 
ties, sublime 4hy virtues; add lustre to thy prosperity; 
and dispel, with chearing beams, the gloom of sorrow and 
adversity. Those who learn to think, will be qualified to 
act; and there are duties which we owe to ourselves, at 
well as to society; to enjoy all the felicity which flows 
from a cultivated understanding, well-regulated affections, 
extensive benevolence and amiable manners. In these 
consist that sovereign good, which ancient sages so much 
extol, which reason recommends, religion authorises, and 
God approves* 
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And therefore wert thou bred to virtuous knowledge, 

And wisdom early planted in thy soul, 

That thou might'st know to rule thy fiery passions; 

To bind their rage, and stay their headlong course; 

To bear with accidents, and every change 

Of various life; to struggle with adversity; 

To wait the leisure of the righteous God, 

Till he, in his own good appointed hour, 

Shall bid thy better days come forth at once; 

A long and shining train; till thou, wefl-pleas'd, 

Shalt bow, and bless thy fate, and say that Heav'n is just. 

Dr. Barnard, when Dean of Derry, being in conversation 
with Foote, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other 
distinguished characters, happened to say, " that he 
thought no man could improve when past the age of 
forty-five." Upon this Dr. Johnson, in . his usual dog- 
matical manner, observed, that he (Barnard) was an in- 
stance to the contrary ; for in him there was great room 
for improvement, and wished he would set about it. 
This produced, in the course of the next day, the fol- 
lowing elegant bagatelle from the former, addressed u To 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Co.*' 

I lately thought no man alive 
Could e'er improve past forty-five, 

And ventur'd to assert it: 
The observation was not new, 
But seem'd to me so just and true 

That none could controvert it. 

" No, Sir," says Johnson, " 'tis not so: 
That's your mistake, and I can show 

An instance if you doubt it. 
You, Sir, who are near forty-eight, 
May much improve, 'tis not too late; 

I wish you'd set about it.* 
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Encourag'd thus to mend my faulty 
1 turnM his counsel in my thoughts, 

Which way I should apply it: 
Learning and wit seem'd past my reach, 
For who can learn when none will teach? 

And wit — I could not buy it. 

Then come, my friends, and try your skill; 
You can inform me, if you will, 
(My books are at a distance.) 
With you I'll live and learn, and then 
Instead of books I shall read men ; 
. So lend me your assistance. 

Dear knight of Plympton,* teach me how 
To suffer with unruffled brow, 

And smile serene, like thine; 
The jest uncouth, or truth severe,. 
To such I'll turn my deafest ear x 

And calmly drink my wine.. 

Thou say'st, not only skill is gain'd, 
But genius too may be attained, 

By studious imitation. 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine>. 
Ill copy till I make thee mine 

By constant application. 

The art of pleasing, teach me, Garrick ; 
Thou who revercst odes Pindaric 

A second time read o'er.f 
Oh! could we read thee backward too, 
Last thirty years thou should'st review, 

And charm us thirty more. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds.. 
t Alluding, to GarricR, in a wh|n> reading Cumberland's Odes backward*. 
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If I have thoughts, and can't express 'em, 
Gibbon shall teach me how to dress 'em 

In terms select and terse: 
Jones teach me modesty and Greek; 
Smith how to think, Burke how to speak, 

And Beauclerc to converse. 

Let Johnson teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow M grace; 

From him HI learn to write? 
Copy his clear familiar style; 
And, from the roughness of his file, 

Grow, like himself, polite. 
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1HE principal object in a well -conducted education, 
is to give the understanding such additional strength and 
information, as, hi the varkms events of life, may safely 
direct the heart, and teach the possessor of it to act up to 
the comparative dignity of a rational creature. 

From education as the leading cause 
The noble character its colour draws. 

The instructing of young persons in useful and orna- 
mental learning, is not only of the first importance to 
every private individual, but its beneficial influence ex- 
tends to the community at large; for that nation will al- 
ways be most happy, whose youth are led from the en- 
ticements of vice and dissipation to the early love of truth 
and every just and generous principle. From the neg- 
lect of these advantages, vanity and a supercilious pride, 
supply the place of good sense, and all those amiable 
accomplishments, which distinguish the scholar and the 
gentleman from the lower classes of mankind; for the 
impressions we early receive generally grow up with us, 
and are those we least care to part with. It is not suf- 
ficient that our understandings are enlarged; education 
has something of still greater importance in view, name- 
ly, to form us to honour, candour, generosity an* pro- 
bity, to qualify us for entering upon public life with ad- 
vantage 5 in a word, to make us happy in ourselves, and 
useful to society. No state on earth can be more painful 
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than that of a person advanced in life to a respectable 
situation,, whose mind has never known the happy effects 
of cultivation. It is a state against which the young 
ought folly to fortify themselves by diligent culture ef 
their best powers. 

Father of light and life! thou good supreme! 
O teach me what is good! teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, -conscious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 

The mind not taught to think, no useful store 
To fix reflection, dreads the vacant hour: 
TumM on itself its numerous wants are seen, 
And all the mighty void that lies within. 

Mr. Addison makes the following remark: " 1 consider a 
human soul without education like marble in the quarry, 
which shews none of its inherent beauties, 'till the skill 
of the polfeher fetches out the colours* makes the sur- 
face shine* and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, 
and vein, that suns through the body of it. Education, 
after tne same manner; When it works upon a noble 
mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
tion, which* without such helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. And as all our honour and future 
success in the world may depend in a great measure on 
the steps we take, when first we appear on the stage of 
active life, those who triflte away their youth without im- 
provement, will find, when their conduct must be regu- 
lated by their own reflection, that one of the hardest tasks 
will be to submit to regular studies and the tuition of 
authority. Mr. Hervey thus represents a flower garden, 
as an image of a well-nurtured mind : " How naturally 
does this lead our contemplation to the advantages which 
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flow from a virtuous education; and the miseries' which 
ensme from the neglect of it ! The mind without early 
instruction .will, in all probability, become like the vine- 
yard of the slothful, over-run with the thorns and briars 
of every vice. Whereas, let the mind be put under the 
nurture of whte and skilful management to direct the 
young ideas, charity will then breathe her sweets, and 
hope expand her blossoms: the personal virtues display 
their graces, and the social ones their fruits: the senti- 
merfte become generous, the manners endearing, ancTCffe 
useful and honourable. The excellent education which 
the younger Scipio had received, under his father Paulus 
iEniilius, and from the instructions of Polybius, perfectly 
qualified him to £11 up his vacant hours with advantage, 
and afterwards to support the leisure of a retired life with 
pleasure and dignity* «« No one," says a valuable his- 
torian, *' knew better how to mingle leisure and action, 
or to employ the intervals of public business with more 
elegance and taste. Divided between arms and Hthe mu- 
ses, between the military, labours of *the camp and the 
peaceful speculations of the closet, he either exercised his 
body in the perilous fatigues of war, or his mind in the 
study of the sciences. 1 ' His predecessor* the. illustrious 
Scipio Africanus, used to say, " that he was never less 
idle than when he was entirely at leisure, nor less alone 
than when he was wholly by himself" — a very uncom- 
mon turn of mind in those who have been accustomed 
to the hurry of business, who too generally sink, at every 
interval of leisure, iagp a kind of melancholy, and a list- 
less disgust for every thing about thern, 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. ^ 

The good effects and great utility of eari^^nstruction are 
universally allowed j but a difference of opinion is some- 
times maintained, whether public or private education is 
the. more beneficial. - This subject has employed the pens 
orafcny ingenious writers, ancient and modern : anjl^l- 
though much has been said in recommendation of private 
t|jhion as being best adapted to form youth to virtuous* 
habits j yet it is doubted whether the various passions and 
affections of human imture, as they begin very early to 
exert and display themselves, will, if not properly restrained 
and directed, have a fatal and unconquerable influence 4 over 
| the whole tenor of our lives? ' The reasoning of parental 
- t affection and authority does not ^ways succeed, anfl /jffcen 
•» propensities of self will take so deep * root as never to be « 
^xtirpatedfplnd theyKOuth from indulgence is too often J 
made unhappy*fcr lire. Libert ^Unseasonably obtained is f 
^ commtmly intemperately used. Milton, in his Treatise of *'., 
Education, very elegantly saysj " Come with me, and I 
will conduct you to a hill-side, where 1 will point out to 
you th erfjgh t path. of a virtuous and noble education ; la- 
1 borious^TOeed at the first ascent, but on every side, so 
smooth, so gtej|, so full of goodly prospect, and^m^ii- 
dious sounds, tnat the harp of ^pheus was not more 
charming. 1 * In public, schools, the Q i a tiire and affections 
of the soul have the fairest exercise^.apSility is felti friend- 
^ ships are formed, and improvemer#*in lite^y fame, so 
\ honourable^ o our country, is jft$ued with most success, 
the poweW^called forth into enprtion from the influence of 
example, and idleness avoMed by the fear of disgrace and 
shame f th^fcareless and obstinate heaj& is led into willing 
obedience ; and it is here youth are inspired withr qjfe- emu- 
lation, which stirs them up with hopes of becoming woi> -. 

♦ ** c *V 
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thy an^ distinguished members o? society ; and, if qualified 
for any high department, either in, the great council of the 
nation, the pulpit, or the bar, attention and honour will 
accompany their" eloquence. Nature is generally kind to 
industrious exeytons ; for, as every mind may be strength-* 
i ened by properarpplication, most young persons are capable 

of shining in some science or other. That a prominent 
example should Spirit others seems contrary to that^.1- ~«: 
mo^nstructive emulation, -X n ^ cn sometimes electrifidphe 
indolent, and kindles up ev?n the dull, in the well-con- 
tested rivalshiprfn our public schools. Sir Joshua R<^ 
noldf,* in his discourses, says, it is generally found, that a 
**8 youth more easily receives instruction from tlie companions 
of his studies, whose minds^are nearly oh a level with his 
own, than ftom^Mge who are much his superiors *, and it 
is from his equaiWnly that Jie*4ratches the fire of emulation, 
whlfc will not a lim^contribute to his. advancement. 
,. W ith P ro P er guides£tooirect him, he travels through the 
most beautiful and fruitftd regions of J|nowled^pthe mind^ 
mean Wnile gradually ^ptfring freedom^penness, and 
%^ extent; and if he sometimes find the w#y difficu# it is ^ 
beguiled by having fellow "ftavellers, who lfteruKi even 
pace with him ; for each li$& dispenses a brighter lustre, 
by mixijyj ifr social rays with those of others. ^ 

i£^fcp4 thus the youth whom education le*| ^ 

Through wisdom's pafcs, and virtue's peaceful meadtp 
^Thouffh in his to^|,year»nhe thoughtless play, 
No**j|*nk his flol^#priiig wUl- pass away ; 
"Chough tiffiing scefts and triHing toys amuse, jy 

1 Yet still his course, jj6|pressiye, he pursues, jfe J 

Fresh sterns of knowledge all their stores iraPfrt, 
Wealth to his mind, and goodness to his heart 5 * 
TW inspiring force of excellence confest, ««» 
BUfeift h'unself he renders others bl$st. 
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A discerning youth perceives, that courage* generosity, and 
gratitude command jhe - e^eem and applause of all his 
companions; he cherishes therefore these qualities in his 
breast, and endeavours £o connect himself in friendship 
with those who possess them. * He sees, on the other hand, 
that metnness of spirit ingratitude, and perfidy, are the 
objects of detestation^ He shuns therefore all who display 
^ any of those odious qualities, and finds thatiphe true sources 
of gratification are the respect and affemon of his teachers. 
Here he is necessitated tolpbiae and to act for himself — 
•bis reputation among his companions d&eftds solely on his 
own conduct. This gradually strengthens his min^, in- 
spires firmness and a certain manliness of character, superior 
to what appears in thosaof th» same age, who are privately ■ 
educated. It is of great importance, as Qwintiliaa ♦ob- 
serves, that those, who are destined to occupy superior 
stations in society, should enjoy the benefits of an enlarged 
and liberal education ; that they should b*£furnished with 
j5 every substantial and ornamental accomplishment ; and that 
those, who ate intended for any particular profession or 
t$iBployinent, should bqtortfttipally directed to^sudo, studies 
as are appropriated to their respective views j atfd, in every 
rank of life, an attention toftlie morals of youth should be 
a primary object; for it is by an amiable, disposition uniteel 
with brilliant talents, that we secure the ^pfe&icn of our 
relatives, and the respect and esteem of the world. May - 
we not therefore conclude, *that.*.young man will most as- 
suredly become 'wiser) and probably, more virtuous by pub- 
lic than by private education ; % Virtue consists in action 
and in trial. And it has been., the opinion of t men of 
penetration into the genius and conduct' of. youth, that 
they attain to an exactor knowledge bothof themselves 
arKfr the world, in free and populous schools, than when 
confined to •ff&ate tuition in retired life, where we too 
often see contracted an awkward timidity, or an important 
^|elf'fconceiV fo\which there is no other^apology than the 
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Want of experience. 1 o advise a man, unaccustomed to 
the eyes of the multitude, t^moujjt a tribunal without 
•perturbation; or tell him, whose life has passed in the 
shades 6f contemplation, that he fust not be disconcerted 
in receiving or returning the compliments of* -a- splendid 
assembly; is tb reason, and to endfevour'to comrilunkate 
by precept, that which only time &$ habit can bestow. v 
These truths vtete ^poignantly felt by the worthy and in-VA. 

■«* genious Mr. Cowper, wb» freely owns in his Letters, 
(which for^eajp and elegar^pare equal to any, the rnost 
celebrated, in' buj|anguage) that the want of resolution 
and jiqgnly confidence was a severe check, to his -progress 
in life, and prevented his |alents being called into action, 

. by a conspicuous and honourjkj^e anointment. 
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•"V 
4^ the vexations, which parents receive from undutiful chil- 
dren, hasten tW$' approach of age, and cjouble their afflic- 
*mn ; so the comforts which they fteap from the dutiful are 
a Wm to all their sorrows, and disappoint the injuries of 
time. . Parents repeat their lives in theifc Offspring, and 
their concern for them is so near, that they feel all suffer* 
ings, and, taste all enjoyments, as much as if they regarded . 
their own pipper persons. They consider it as the pleasing 
privilege of their life to impart tlie observations of their 
long experieac^ to instruct them jn the proper conduit, 
and to warn them of the various dangers, of life, to which K\ 
they stand exposed $ by serious counsel to temper 1/kfe 
precipitate ard&ujvand, both by precept ^nd example tc>^ 
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form them to habits of pietffcud virtue. Tlie religion dis- 
played in such a charactegjj^trikes the beholders with vene- 
ration j and such a person nener appears with gr&VM dig-, 
nity, than, when tempered wrjfr mildness, and enfi^ene^ 
with good humour, it acts as the guide and patron jpf youth. * 
The good father is evej^humane, tender, and affectYonateLto ^ ~ 
L J^is children; he treats them, therefore^ with lenity and 
■ "kindness; corrects with prudence, rebukes with temper, * «' 
• and chastises with reluctance he never suffers his indul-£ 
gence to degenerated into weakness, or Jhistjffecfcon to be 
biassed by partiality : as he rejoices in their jjpy, ancjfrar- 
ticipates in their afflictions, he never suffers them to wanf a 
blessing which he can bestir, or lament an evil which he 
can prevent : whilst by. continues with them, he administers 
- to their present happiness, au3 provides for fhgir future 
^ felicity, when he shall be removed from theli. He is 
. w doubly cautious naijpreserving his own character, because ** 

t theirs depend upon it: he is prudent, that they may be 
happy ; industrious, that they may be comfortable ; goocj 
and virtuous, that wthey may be respected ; he instructs by. 
'fiis life, and J^aches- by his example : as he is sure that 
piety is the source s 4rid foundation p£ every virtue, he 
takes care to brftfg them up in tkejfatirture and admoni~ 
f tion of the Lord : thatf-they may be good men, he endea* ' * 

vours to make them good Christians : and $ter having done . 
every thing in his power to make them easy and happy 
here, he points- out to thorn the only infallible means 
. of securing efenal blisfftfed tranquillity hereafter. Paulus** 
P iEmilius, after the expiration of his, |§st consulate,' iub* ♦ 
*• stituted the sweets of repo%for the splendour of em- 
ployments. As augury he applied himself to the affairs of 
religion**, and as a father to the education of v his childreiiT *« 
^jie was very reserved and frugal in every thing 3fl)t tended . * 
Oftj^o luxury and pomp, but noble and magnificent in 



jtoexpences of honour and duty; h\ consequence 
tit which he spared nothing to procure them an education 
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worthy of their birth. Gragnlfeurians, rhetoricians, philoso- 
phers, sculptors, painters, rnasprs expert in breaking and 
managing horses; hunters, who taught youth the exercises 
j$f the chace : in a WQrd»«fee gave his sons all the aids and 
. masters necessary to' form both their minds and bodies. 
* Mjhen . rfe was not employed in public affair*, he would be 

present at their Sadies and exercises £ by these assiduous cares * 
^ evincing, that,_of all the i Romans,he was thefather who had * 
4B$$> love imd tenderness for, his children. 1 • 

** i 

ThW growing virtues justified his cares* 

And .promis'd comfort to 4i? silvar hairs. *** , 

The best proof, which parents^can give of their affection to 
their children, is to endeavourto n$jj& them wise Bid good. ' 
*£he first-class of (Juries which parents owe their children, 
respects thlir natural life; and this comprehends protection? ■+ 
nurture* provision* introducing them-jSw^ the- world in a & 
manner suitable to their rank arid fortune, and the like. 
The second order of -duties regards the mjtelleqtual* and 
moral }ife of their children, or their education* in such arts 
and accomplishments as are necessar^ to qualify them for 

. performing the<tigfcgs which tbey owe to^fhemselves and 
others. As Jhfe^|pfeu£d to be the principal design of 
the matrimonial alliance, sonhe ftdnlling that design is the 
most importanAnd dignified of all the parental duties. In 
order, therefore, to fit the child for acting his part wisely 
and worthily as a man, as a cpfeen, and a creature of God,* 

?*both parents should unite' theiflfcrisdom. -'authority, and 
powfer, and each a£a(t to empjoythose talents, which are M 
the peculiar excellency and %$aament of their respective sex. .*i 
The father to lay out and supartniand their education ; the 

-Another to- execute and manage the detail of which she is 

'•cajpable.^JThe former should direct the manly exertion o|* . 

the inteHechial and moral powers of the child ; — nis j^fe, 

nation and the manner of those exertions, are the pMmUT 

province of the latter. The former should advise, protect, 
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command ; and £f his experience, masculine vigour, and 

that superior authority, whiclAs commonly ascrijg^d to his 
v sex* bagtee and strengthen 'fete^pupii for active life, foirqjfra±> 

*vity, integrity, and firmness in suffering. The business of 
-^ the latter is to bendj^id soften her Ynale pupil by the chan!£ v 
^ of her conversation, and the sofknestf and deaeacy of her* 
& . manners for social ljig, for politeness of taste, and tbe.iele - 

gant decoKum and ' enjoyments of humanity j ai^d to im- 

■ v ^ prova and refitp the tenderness and modesty of her female 
f pupil; anil form her to all those mUd domestic vfttpes, 

^fc which aidNfc peculiar characteristics and oftarrientS ot her 
•^»sex. To conduct th^pening minds of tfeeir^Weet xharge 
f through theseveral periods of their progress, to assist them* fr 

L \ '^n eactyjperiod in thuadng out the Jatent seeds of rtSlSon 
j" ' and ingenuity, andj^jiving fresh accessions of light and 

^^ virtue $ and, at length, with all tjiese. advantages, t«P pro- 
*.- M^uce the YOung^^nturerS , upon the great theatre of human 

#w life, to air their seveu^Jparts in the sf§jfit of their relatives v 
4^ and friends,and society at large, j how gloriously does neaven 
j rewardMhe-task, where the parertf^foehol^tjISse dear images 

\ and represent^ionsvof themselves inheriting their virtues, as 

^ well as fortunes, sustaining theirSrespective characters grace- 
fully an jpfcohily, and $p*ng them, tbljgreeable prospect 
of transmitting their navies with growing honours and 

■ " . advantage to a race yS|*nborn ! Cornelia, ,a Roman lady 
, of exemplary virtue, was left a widow with twelve children, 
It . &**- 9(|y three of the twelve arrived at years of maturity : 
r one daughter, who was married to the second ScipioAfri- 

canus, and two sons, wji«m $hk so carefully instructed,' 
that, though born with the most' ljappy geniuses and dispo- 
sitions, it was judged, that thgy, were still mofe indebted to ± 
education than to nfcttijel "A*Campanian lady, who was" 
very rich, and still fonder of pomp and shew, in?, a visit to 
Cornelia, having displayed her diamonds, pearls, and ricb^ft 
jewels, earnestly desired Cornelia to let her see her .jewels 
also. This amiable lady diverted the conversation to an- 
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other subject, till the return of her so«| from the>public 

schools** When they enterfd their mother s apartment, she 

'/.^K^fkXo her visitor,* ** theseyate my jewels, anc^tafconly 

ornaments I admire; flattering myself tfjey will^We the 

^ ^strength and support of society, as th$y have been dutiful ^* 

*• and affectionate^* me." v H ^* 

• *With prudent care she rear'd tlqaStouthful mind, 
By Jfyfe supported^pid with sense refijfcl : - 
• Tis thus alone the human plant can flR? ^ 

S^VnprgppM it droops and unsupported dies.^ ** . . 

Deligh^l task.! to rear the tender thought, W% - 

^ ^** *Fo teach* tjfe young idea how to shoot, 

\r To pour the fresh instruction o]er the mind, N 
To breathe th' enlivening spirjpnd to fix 
The genVous purpose in the glowing breast. ^jm. 

Cornelia was; -in ancient, Rome? the acRfcred model of tfyt ^- - 

• maternal character* Her sons an^fthe people sSm to have 5^1 

sympathized bifiaffectionate veneration towards, this illus- «. 
tfiow woman^JRd a stffie was raised to the livirr^parent 
with that most simpleand eloquent inscription, *• Cornelia, 

Mater GracchoruW*" * ** + M 

•"To teach tWBreart to glow' with gen'rous fltrffe, 
Caught from the deeds of her^tf ancient fame; 
And, more than all, with coirmwhdatiqn due 
To set some living worthy in our view, 
Whose fair example may at once inspire 
A wish to copy wh^we all admire. 

The incidents attending domestic and private situations are, 
of all othersgthe most apt tp^affect the heart. Descriptions 
•fnational events are toA g^re^Jfcbe very interesting, and VF 
too far s|bioved from common lire to make deep impres- 
jwjlns. With the virtues of kings and princes, it is nearly 
the same as. with their sufferings: the heroic qualities, 
which history ascribes to great and illustrious names, play 

- v ■'■' 
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around the imagination; 'Irat rarely touch the feelings, or 
direct tb&tfmduct : the hiimbler merits of ordinary life are 
those tOjgJ^frch we feel a near jelati&i ; from which, thfere-- * 
fore, precept is mare powerfully enforced, and example more 
readily drawn. " Mr. Hargrave," says an elegant writer, 
*' is one^of my earliest friends isfcteing *£ny years younger 
than he, I have^ver been accustomed to regard him wi^ a 
reverence and^jpratifcide due to his valuable character. After 
having been, ijjfc some years, in the busy world, he retired 
*_ into the country, where he lived with elegance and ease. 
" His wife, a Very amiable and Accomplished woman, died 
soon after her marriage, leaving only one daughter, to the 
care of whose education Mr. Hargrave devoted his whole 
attention. Nature, an4 the instruction she received, gave 
her every grace that can adorn the fipiale mind and person* 
t Emily Harjj&ve was now in her twentieth year; while her 
father, advanced in life, began to feel the weakness of age 
coming fast upon him. Independent of the gratification 
» which he used to receive from the observations of his 
daughter's virtues and ac^^mplisments, he now felt a plea- 
sure somewhat more selfish from the advantage which those 
virtues were of to himllfcjf. Her care and dutiful atteo- « % 
tion were, almost becdjbae necessary to him j and he seemed \ 
to have no gratification but if* her dear society. Emily was 
truly senjible of this ; and though she was at pains to con- 
- ceal her solicitude, it was plain that her whole care centered 
in him* . About a month agtf*I paid a.* visit to Mr. Har- 
grove's family. I found him more changed than I had ex- 
. jpected : the imbecilities of age, which were beginning to 
^approach since theJast time I saw him, now made great 
. advances. Feeling his strength fail him and his memory 
■ decline, yet abundantly sensible • of his daughter's good- 
' ness, and conscious of his infirmities, that consciousness 
ted him to think that his decline was greater than it 
really was. In this situation his whole dep^pdance rested 
with Emily, and she was his only comfort.'* 

•: . c| 
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Win hoary agi her pareMigalbrow o'erspread, 
And sickness bow'd hia venerable head, 
4 .O'er the pale couth she hung, with filial djre* 

And pluck'd the thorrt disease had planted fhpRfc ** ' 
Sweetness of soul beyond what morAs show/ 
And piety Iffee thatrffhich seraphs know, 
k A nobler fortitude than heroes reach, **V- * 

And virtue, greater than the sages»leach. 
While every speaking feature seems to snine 
With peace serene, and purity divine. '-' * r % 

I haye often remarked, that there is a perseverance in 
virtue, and a real magnanimity in the female sex, which is 
scarcely to fee equalled in ours. The heroic actions of 
men are commonly p«fi>rmed upon the great theatre, and 
the performers have the plaudits of an attending and ad- 
miring world to animate and support them. When Re* 
gulus suffered -all the tortures which cruelty could invent, 
rather than give up his honour or his country, he was sup- 
ported by the conscious admiration of those countrymen ' 
whom he had left, and of thoftrenernies in whose hands 
4 he was. When Cato resigned. hjt'life rather than give up 
the cause of liberty, he felt a prixl|, which told him, that 
*' Cato's would be no less honoured than Caesar's sword." ^ 
And when, " the self- devoted Decii died," independent ^ 
tof '"their love for Rome, they had every motive of applause * 
to animate their* conduct.*. But, when Emily Hargrave 
sacrifices every thing to^filial goodness and filial affection, 
and instead of receiving support and assistance from a kind-/ 
and gobd father, to whom, next to heaven, she had ever * 
looked up, steadily perseveres in her duty, she can have"* 
no concomitant motive, no external circumstance to ani- If 
mate her. Her silent and secret virtue is the pure and un- ¥ 
alterable tenderness of true affection. > How exquisitely 
Mrs. Barbaulg has described this -dutiful, but heart-rending 
situation. 
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3yhen blooming beauty in the ndbn of power, 

Whine offer'd jojp demand each sprightly hour, f 

"With all that pomp of charms laid winning mien 

Which sure to conquer need* but to be seen; 

When she, whose nameuthe softest love inspire* 

To the hush'd chamber'of disease retires, 

Tb -watch and weep bedfe a parent^bed, 

Catch the faint voice, and raise the languid head, 

What mixt delight each feeling heart must warm ! £ 

An angePs o^pe suits archangel's form. 

More health, dear maid ! thy soothing presence brings 

Than purest skies, or salutary springs. v 

That voice, those looks such healing virtues b^r, 

Thy sweet reviving smfles might cheer despair; 

On the pale lips detain the parting breath, 

And bidJttpe blossom in the shades of death. / a 

On her ^Po 1 chil<j,Jtehold the mother gaze, 

In weakness pleased, and smiling thro' decays, * • 

And leaning on that breast her cares assuage y 

How soft a pillow for declining age! 

And the tenderness of maternal affection, is thus beautifully 
expressed by Mr. Pratt. ^ 

Attended by a thousand cares, 
A thousand hopes, a thousand fears, 
Say, what is that, whose wakeful eye 
In the srrfipth calm can storms esj>y ? 
Whose quick and ever-wakeful ear, 
* ./When all is safe, thinks peril near? .*■ 

Can, while the sun is clea£^nd bright. 
Anticipate the/dead of night? 
And, while an infant smiles in sleep, 
Keeps guard left it <shquld srail and weep ? 'C 
On tip~toe glides "along the floor, 
In dread to ope or close the d#br? c 

Aid what is that,— in tranquil hour,' 
When love exerts its softest power,— 
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That o'er the foi&ing at the breast, 
^ Attentive tends to guard its rest ^ 
Protects it from the night's alarms, 
And saves it througt^he day from harms j. 
Fqngoes with joy all bal*» of sleep ; 
A joy so true it needs must weep ? 
Not always do the eyes airflow, 
To soothe the agonies of woe ; * 
fc For nature gave the tender tear, 

*To mark her woe or bli|g|sincere. t$h 

O what is that, Maria, tell, 
That feels so quick, that acts so well; 
Th« is so strange, and yet so common ? 
It is that wond'rous treasure — woman ! 
••It is— you'll know I tell you true ; 
. *. . 'Tis a fond mother— it is you \ +*& 



DUTY TO PARENTS. 

Where shall we find the person, who hath K received from 
any one benefits so great, or so many, as children from 
theyuoarents ? To them it is they owe their very existence, 
andfconsequently all the ^jgasures and enjoyments of life. 
In the fifth commandment, we are strictly enjoined to 
honour our parents, as the most effectual means to ensure 
the blessi^ of Providence : and, indeed, it usually hap* 
pens, that disobedient children are commonly not^only 
slighted but detested, and meet with such continual disap- 
pointments and misfortunes as make life a burthen ; bfct how 
happy axe those, who, with a conscious satisfaction arising 
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from strict truth, can say— Thank God, I have on all oc- 
casions not only acknowledged, . but approved myself, a 
dutiful son to the most indulgen4 a of parents. 

E'er since reflection beamed her light upon me, 

You, Sir, have been my study — I.fcave plac'd, 

Before mine eyes in ev'ry light of life, 

The father and the friend, what weight of duty 

Lafbri*a',son from such a parent sprung; 

"WJhat virtuous toil to shine with his renown; 4y 

Has been my thought by day, my dream by night. 

—But first and ever nearest to my heart 

Was this prime duty; so to frame my conduct 

Tow'rd such' a father, as, were I a father, 

My soul would w,ish to meet with from a son. — 

And may reproach transmit my name abhor'd 

To latest time — if ever thought was mine 

UnjustMo filial reverence, filial love! 

The dutiful son honours his parents by paying them the 
utmost deference and respect ; by * reverential awe and 
veneration for them; a filial affection for their persons, 
and a tender regard for their safety and preservation; a 
constant and cheerful attention to theirf advice ; and a 
ready and implicit obedience to their commands. As he 
becomes every day more sensible of his obligations tcHhrffifc,' 
he grows every day more willing and solicitous to repa^ *«^ 
them. He employs his 'youth to support their age; his 
knowledge and strength tojsupply their infirmities and 
decay. He is more careful of his character and reputation 
in the world, as being connected with theirs. Ever anxious 
for tMfcir welfare, and attentive to their happiness, he en- 
deavoqp/'by every method in his power, to prolong their 
days, that his own may be happy. He rests assured, that 
God will not only bless obedient children here, ,}>ut will 
reward thejn with the blessing of heaven, where it shall 
be well with him for ever. Among the incredible number 
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of persons, who were proscribed under the second trium- 
vimte of Rome, were Jj^celebrated orator Cicero and. his 
brother Quintus. Whe^nhe intelligence of the proscrip- 
tion was brought to them, they endeavoured to make their 
escape to Brutus in Macedon. They travelled together 
some time, mutuallJ*fcondoling their bad fortune : -bitf ,as 
their departure had been very precipitate, and they were 
not furatfrhed with money and other necessjttet|for their 



vow, it was agreed, that Cicero should mSe what haste 
he could to the sea-6ide; to secure their passage, ancr%uintus 
return home to make more ample provision. But as, in* 
most houses, there were as many informers as domestics, 
his return was immediately known, and 4e house of course 
filled with soldiers and assassins. Quintus concealed him- 
self *o effectually, that the iftldiers could not find him: 
enraged at their disappointment, they put his son to the 
v """ torture, in order to make him discover the ^Jace of his 
father's .gyiceahnent ; but. filial afTec^on was proof in the 
young Roman, against the most exquisite torments. An 
involuntary sigh, arm sometimes * deep groan, was jU that 
could be extorted from the generous youth. HisVbntes 
were increased ; but, with amazing IprtiAude, he still per- 
sisted in his reunion of not betraying his father. Qtmi- 
tus was not far offi and the reader may imagine better than 

tbte expressed, how the heart of a father must havejaen 
eted with the sighs and groans of a son expiring in 
tortures to sa«re his life. He could beat* it rlo longer; but 
quitting the place of his concealment, he wesented himself 
to the assassins, begging with a flood or tears that they 
^ would put him to death, and dismiss the innocent yontty 
whose -generous 'behaviour the triumvirs themselves,*if ftv 
formettoof the 'fact, would judge worthy of the tKggfcst ap* 
probation and reward. But the inhuman monsters, without 
being the least affected with the tears" either of the father 
or Son, answered, that they both muat die; theJather, be- 
cause he wttproscribed, atuTthe son, because he had ton- 
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" sealed his father. Then a new contest of tender Aft arose, 
-who should die first * but this the assassins soon decided by 
beheading them both at the same time. Epaminondas was 
a great general, and one of the best m$n Greece ever pro- 
duced. Before his time the city%f Thebes was not dis- 
- tinguished by any memorable action, and, after him, it 
was not famous Mr its*>irtues, buj was remarkable for its 
misfortunes, *till it sunk into its original obscurity ; so that 
it saw its glory take birth and expire with this great 
man. ^The victory he obtained „at Leuctra had drawn 
upon him the eyes and admiration of all the neighbor- 
ing people, who considered him as the support of Thebes, 
as the triumphan&conqueror of all Sparta, as the deliverer 
of all Greeti* in a word, as the greatest man, and the 
most excellent captain that 4|er was in the world. Li the 
midst of this universal applause^ so capable of making the 
general of an army forget the man for the victor, — Epa- 
minmndas, little sensible to so affecting and ao cjeserved a 
glory, " My joy," said he, " arises from my sense of 
that, which the news y£ my victory' will give my father 
and ray mother." Such sentiments do honour- to human ^ 
■' nature, and proceed^j&om a heart, which neither false glory 

. ^ i4P false* greatness has corrupted. Every, "thinking mind 
must be charmed with the respect and warm gratitude, 
which Horace, during his whole life, expresses for his fa- 

l tiler, who, by the pains he took to inspire him with an,..' 
abhorrence of vicfc, graduarfy accustomed JJrn to delight 
in virtue. " By his care," says he, " he preserved xne free, 
not only .from all acts of impurity, whifch fe the highest 
pfttse of vqpufe, but from all reproach or suspicion of that 
Hbd. ' He obliged m#*o loolfcinto the lives of others, as ; . . 
into a glass, and to learn, from their example, to imitate the 
goo£, and fly the bad." Let young persons consider well 
these words, and remember, that it is an heathen who 
thinks and sjteaks in* thjsjmanner. Milton's filial gratitude 
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and elepnt praise«of the musical talents of his father, <* 
the highest honour to his heart. 

O :hat Pieria*s spring would through my breast 
Pour its inspiring influence — 
That for my venerable father's sake, 
All meaner themes renounc'd, £y "mute, on wings 
Of 4uty bprn«, might reach the"' loftiest strain ! — 
The sacred nine, by whom inspired, thyself 
Art skilful to. associate verse with airs 
Harmonious, and Jk give the human voice 
* A thousand modulations, heir by right 
Indisputable of Arian's fame !— 
v Now say what wonder is it, if a son *■ 

Of thine deligrttin verse, if so conjoin'd ** 
^p close affinity, we symjffthize 
In social arts and kindred studies sweet?— * 

Oh ! my father, since to render thanks 
Equivalent, and to requite by deeds ^ 

Thy liberality, exceeds my power, 
Suffice it that I thus record thy gifts, ffc 

And bear them treasured in a grateful mind.— ^^ 
Ye too, the favourite pastime of mm youth | 

My voluntary numbers, if ye dare ^P 

To hope longevity, and to survive 
Your master's /uneral— 

Shall to futurity, perhaps, convey ^ 

This theme, and by thesef$raises of my sire ^ 

Improve pie fathers of a distant age. 
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JL HE great and idjprtant end of all education is self- 
knowledge, which is, next to the knowledge of God, the 
most usefulAnd, comprehensive attainment in the whole 
moral systen^fof what can afford a higher, or moreKra- 
^^tional pleasure, a purer, or more transporting delight, than £ 
^Mto retirejjpto ourselves, and* there impartially ani^ atfen- 
Trvely inspect the various operations., of our fouls'; com- 
paring ©or ideas, consulting our reason, and viewing all ..— 
the^jflNrers oMntellect, which Divin^eJVisdom has planted "^ 
in &e human frame. 

4081*. virtue only makes our bliss below, ^f 

And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.y 

Wfifci I study, says Montaigne, it is for no other science 
than what treats of the knowledge of myself, and instructs 
me how to live and die well ; for ♦ 

True joys on no^»cternal aid depend, 

But in ourselves ^egin, and there must fend. 

+ Self-acquainJJice Reaches a man the right government of 
his thoughtSttgpuibs the impetuosity of the passions, pre- 
vents contentions, and preserves the mind sedate and calm, 
under the most aggravating attempts to throw him off his 
guard. It is this that, in the various scenes of adversity 
and prosperity,^ gives him ^steadiness and temperance 
highly gratifying} .for self-command is not only in iteelf a ^ 

virtue, but from it all the other virtues seem to derive thjk ™ 
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principal lustre. There are duties which we owe to our- 
selves, asVwell as to society; and^f is usefully and ho- 
nourably^ipployed, whatever be his study, wko is endea- 
vouring to exalt the powers of his own mind, and quaV- 
fying himself with such thoughts as will inspfWhim with 
gratitude and moderation in. prosperity, with resignation 
and fbrtiude in_^versity, with uiuv&sal benevolence, and 
every other vftjro, and eventually prepare him for the 
enjoyments of immortality. To invigorate virtuous re- 
solutions, we should furnish ourj^es with some short 
elementary principles, which we may always havfeready at 
hand, to banish every uneasy reflection! We shall then 
htflt it in our power, at any time, and ^fB\y place, to 
retire into ourselves ; and where can a man find a znorfe^ 
peafefig or a mpie undisturbed repose than in tkg order d^V 
well regulated passiong and affections*. But wfien we sffly 
a person cotitent with "being igaprant, or pursuing fblly,^^ 
his wonder sunk intj^stupid astonishment ; %is love-Jtort in 
• selfishness ; and his joys bounded by his senses ; a corrupt, 
a miserable being, who never employs a single ^kigh< 
beyond the indulgence of his own. appetite ; such a ma» is 
but 'ft ^egree removed from the brute creation. It is a 
. melancholy reflection, that such self-delusion is some&mes 
metiwith in the world; yet we have innumerable examples 
of those,' who, % their general food conduct, apprdaefh 
nearly to perfection. One of the Aoblest precepts of an- 
tiquity is the following well-khtfwn saying -ascribed to 
Pythagoras: "^Reverence thyself;"- ojj in, other words, 
do nothing that may corrupt your heart, fltdebase your 
character; but, in every action of your li|j| support the 
dignity of your nature, and maintain your honour. Mil- 
ton says, 

" Oft-times nothing profits 'more €| 

Than self esteem." ** 
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| Those, who form favourable opinions of their intellectual 

'* powers, will strive tq excel ; and their sindie endeavours 

p »will certaiuly be attended with proportionable $uc cess, ^Jx 
is* truly gratifying to that eijmlation, which is natural to 
the mind of man, when he is* conscious that he is adding 4 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; and when 
: h&humbly hopes, it is in God himself, to see his greatures 

i for ever drawing "nearer to him by greater degrees of re- 

r semblance. JBhere is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 

and triumpflx consideration in religion than this of the 
Y*» perpetiai progress, whicty the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its. nature, without ever arriving at a period in 
> • it. To look upon the soul as going on from strength to 
i 4fc strength, to consider Aat i^is Jo shine fagt evjer with new 
^ accessiow of giory, and bngjiten to all^ eternity; these 
4Mb thouAp tend to make us wiser jud better, or more agree- __ 
able «ra useful, both jfo ourselves and others. And al- 
though their radiance may be transiently obscured by ma- 
.'•• levolence or envy, they stand firm in integrity and-honom? 
vandfJJ^ the possession qf self-command, enjoy that genuine ^*. 
happiness, whi^i is^Jfe result of »self-knowI eA [e. The jA 
^ outward action* are generally the plainest inde^ftRe in* 

r w^Bflisposition 5 and as every man has something pe- 

culiar in the turn of his mind, it is a duty he owes himself 
^o guard against those constitutional "errors that disturb 
his repack Individual happiness cannot arise from the 
exercise^l^he more selfish principles; for our private 
satisfactions always increase in the same proportion, with 
-,,which we*T>romote those of others. Self-knowledge «. 
greatly enctitrages a spirit ^to eekness and charity; for 
1 the more a man is acquainted with his own failings, the 

more he is disposed to make allowances for his associates. 
Cato used to maintain, that injuries were sometimes pro- 
j^|fa<fcive of gogd rather than evil fortune ; because nothing 
^^j makes a man look more into himself, and examine if he ;-• 
deserve them or not. We should likewise be very.ap- k 
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prehensive of those actions, which ffeceed from natural 
constitution^sfevourite passions, particular education, or 
whatever promotes our worldly* 'interest or advantage/ 
ln**hese or the like cases*, a mans judgment is easily 
"perverted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. These 
*e the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues, by 
which a thousand errors and a secret faults find admissigp. 
Those, who' consider themselves as independent, are often 
arbitrary in the forming of their schemes, -Jk the selection 
of their studgts, in the .employment and^^tribution of 
their time, in^ their thoughts, conversation, andflamuse- *-4r 
ments, and think they are at liberty, if there be no actual 
vice, to consult only their own selfish-gratifications. By .« - 

nature* than ^ igtpressed witlyui attachment to himself of ^ 

the warmest kind. This "St^mp or nature>Jiand is indeed 
inseparable from life: aMuated by its influence, Jjk cul-Jflfe 
tivate every thing that seems to We a tendency lofniake 
ourselves, and others, happy. Most of the Jgpubles nwa 
<Beet with in the world arise from an irritable' temped 
and improper conduct j it is the want of .uniform beha-»» 
viour in^he management of our dpairs, «whith prevents 
the flfecessful execution of those ovncems* on which, we 
depend for our comfort and happiness. — For a mot&H^i* 
prehensive view of this subject, see Mason's Treatise^on 
Self-knowledge. ™ .1 
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CHEERFULNESS. 



ChEERFUI^ESS bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body; it banishes ml anxious care and dis- 
content, soothes. and composes the passions, and keeps 
the soul in a perpetual calm. In a well-regulated mind, 
it springs from a good conscience and the favour qfy hea- 
ven, and is bounded by temperance and reason. It makes 
.& man happy ji himself, and promotes the happiness of 
v all around him". j&[ is the . clear and calm sun-shing of a 
mind illuminated by piety and virtue. It crowns all other 
good dispjbsMbns, and comprehends the "general effect, ■ 
which they ought to produce on the heart, * v 

Fair as the dawning.light ! auspicious guest, 
Source of all comforts to the human breast ! 
tjfctprivM of thee in sad despair we moan, 
And tedious roll the heavy moments on. 
^ Tho' beauteous objects all around us rise, 
To cjmbp the fancy and Relight the eyes; 



R. Tho'^JWfair works and naluro's gifts conspire, 

To please each sense and' satiate each desire; 
Tis joyless all— till thy enliv'ning ray 
| „ m Scatters the melancholy gloom away. 
| ^- J^Then opens to the soul a heav'nly scene, 
\* W Gladness ajd peace, all sprightly, all serene. 
tf& Thy aid, O^ger faithful, ever kind, 

W' Thro 1 life, thro 1 death, attends the virtuous mind j 

^^ * Of angry fate wards fromdiis evetj&blow, 
T* Cures ev'ry ill, and softens ev'ry # w«.— 
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Whatever good our mortal state dggires, 

What wisdom finds, or innocence io£)ires.£ „ 

From Nature's bounteous hand whatever flows, ^ 

Whate'er ovtr Maker's Providence bestows, » - 

By thee mankind enjoys; by thee repays 

A grateful tribute of perpetual praise. 

The candour and genuine goodness visible in some coun- 
tenances convey a secret and prepossessing pleasure ; 
■while, in others, there is such a gloomy and forbidding 
gravity, that, like a darl&day, they conve^au air of melan- 
choly to all about them. Cheerfulness and good humour 
are, of all qualifications, the most amiable in company j 
whertjthere is no malevolence in the heart, there is always 
a cheerfulness and ease in the countenance and manners. 
How beautiful and animating are the foUo'tying lines to the 
bounJi&*l Author of the universe. H r \ 

Whole nature cheerful owns her Maker'sftJfoice, 
Each crs&We smiles, and all his works rejoice. .. 
Thus the glad year with circling mercies crownM, 
Enjoys thy goodness in an endless round. 
The dreary wilds, where no delights are found, *■ 

Where never spring adorn'd the sterile ground, „ 

At thy command a pleasing dress assume, 
$Eair roses glow, and opViing lilies bloom: * 

Here verdant hills arise, do every side, 
And shoot their tops aHit wij^i conscious pride ; f 

There lowing herds adorn the fertile soil, 
r And crown with fleecy wool the shepherds toil : 

While tender lambs their infant voices raise, ^-- 

And sweetly bleat th* Almighty Giver's praise. * ' **J8Fm 
Here loaded vallies smile with waving ■«%rn f *^ ' 

And golden prospects ev'ry field adorft : 
They shout for joy, and lowly bending sing, 
With sweet N^monious notes, their gracious King. 
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Strange as it maj appear,^ there are some dispositions so 
liabl^to e*Hpmai, that, yflfhout any rational cause, they 
ailow^e^selves to be raised into the greatest transports 
of mirthf while, at other timftf, they indulge in the severest 
depressions of melancholy; but real cheerfulness is of a 
serious and compound nature, and rills the mind with a 
steady and perpetua^se'renity. If we consider cheerfulness 
in regard-to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to 
the great Author of our being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itself on each of these accounts. The man who is 
possessed of tttj* excellent frame of mind, is not only easy 
injurs thoughts, hjyU a perfect master of all the powers and 
faculties of his soul : his imagination is alyfcys clear, and 
his judgment undisturbed ; his* temper is even and un- 
ruffled, whether in society or in solitude. If we consider* 
him in relation to the persons with whom he converses, it 
naturally procures for him Jove and good-will. 41 cheerful 
mind is not only disposed to lie affable andjpbliging, but 
raises the side good humour in those wjp come wi^in its 
influence. We find ourselves pjtfsa^ed we know not wjiy, 
% with the ^cheerfulness of our companions: it is like a 
sudden sun- shine, that awakens a secret delight h\ the 
*>mtnd without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
•* ^its own accord, and naturally flows^jut into friendship and 
Jbeneaplence towards the person who has so kindly an effect 
upon it. . Another source of cheerfulness to a gom mind 
is its consideration of that Being, on whom we have ipur 
dependence, and in *3km, though we behold him asUy et 
but in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we see,., 
every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or k 
ajpntyle. We find ourselves eyery where upheld by his '* 
goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of love and 
mercy, m short, we depend^ upon a Being whose power 
qualifies him to make those hapny,, who desire it of him, 
and wjiose unchange^bleneis will secure us in this happi- 
ness to all eternity. These considerations, which every 
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one should perpetually cherish ja his mind, will banish from 
us all that secret uneasiness andlheaviness of hejfll to ^tich 
unthinking men are subject, and inspire us wity'sfl|fh an 
even and cheerful temper as nftkes us pleasing to ourselves, 
and to those with whom we converse, and above all to 
Him whom we were made to please. To inculcate this 
cheerfulness of temper, I shall furt^r observe, that the 
study of the arts, the pleasures of friendship, bcpks, con- 
versation, and other diversions ancl gratifications of life, 
offer themselves to persons of all ranks and conditions j 
and which sufficiently shew us, that ProQdence did not 
desiguHmis world should be filled with murmurs andy£~ 
pinings, -or JflJ^t the heart of man should be involveoMn 
gloom and melancholy. There are but two things, which, 
4n my opinion, can reasonably deprive us of cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the senW of guilt j a man who 
lives in afatate of vice and impenitence, can have no title 
to thai evenness and tranquillity of mind which is the 
health of the*souL and the natural effect o'jirirtue and 
innocence. The second} .under whatsoever title it sffHters 
itself, is the folly and madness of Atheism, 18$ which I 
mean a disbelief of the" supreme Being, and consequently 
of the rewards and punishments of a future* state. There' t 
is something so particularly gloomy and offensive to human 
natu^^n the prospect of non-existence, that I canno^but 
wondqfc with many excellent writers, how it i% possible 
for a man to out-live the expectation of^t. For my own 
pas|| I think the being of a God is *&? little to be doubted, 
that it is almost the only truth we are sure of; and such 
a truth as we meet with in every object, in every occur- 
• irence, and in every thought If we look into the cH|rac- 
ters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find them made 
up of pride, spleen, and casil. It is indeed no wonder, 
that men, who are uneasy itfthemselves, should be so to 
the rest of the world ; arid how is it possible for a man 
to be otherwise than uneasy" in himself, when hi 
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^danger every moment of losing his entire existence, and 
-dropping into nothing. Oa the contrary, how many self- 
congratulations naturally arise m the mind, when it reflects 
on its entrance into eternity 5 when it takes a view of those 
improvable -faculties, which, in a few years and even at its 
first setting oat, have made so considerable a progress ; and 
which, will be still rfceiving an increase of perfection, and 
consequently an increase of happiness ? The consciousness of 
such a being. spreads a perpetual calm and serenity through 
t£e soul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon 
himself every moment as more happy than he knows how 
to -conceive. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise 
and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispensations. 
It is a kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are 
placed, and a secret approbation of the divine will in his 
conduct towards us. But as almost every object, tjjat' at- , 
tracts our notice, has its bright and its dark side; those 
who habituate themselves to look at the melancholy side, 
will sour tlteir dispositions ; while those, who constantly 
behold it on the bright side, insensibly sweeten them, and, 
inconsequence, of this, improve their own happiness, and 
the happiness of all about them. Arachne and Melissa are 
two friends, alike in birth, fortune, education, and accom- 
plishments ; but their tempers are the reverse of each 
other.. Arachne has accustomed herself to look only on 
the dark side of every object, and when you wish and hope, 
to enjoy friendly "and cheerful conversation, she casts a 
gloom over every endeavour on your part to please; fey 
talking of imaginary disagreeables, by which she insensibly 
sinks her own spirits, and the spirits of all around her $ 
and, ^t last discovers, she knows not why, that her friends 
are grave. Melissa is the reverse of all this. By con- 
stantly habituating herself to look only on the bright 
side of objects, she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in 
herself, which she has the gratification of communicating 
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to all her friends. If any misfortune* has befallen her, she 
considers it might have been worse, and is thankful to Pro- 
vidence for an escape. She rejoices in solitude, as it gives 
her an opportunity of knowing herself; and in society, 
because she can inspire her friends with the happiness she 
enjoys. In conversation it is a rule with her, never to start 
a subject that leads to any* thing gloomy or disagreeable. 
You therefore never hear fier repeating her own grievances, 
or those of her neighbours, especially their imperfections. 
Thus Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey from evyy 
weed ; while Arachne, like the spider, sucks poison from 
the fairest flowers. The consequence is, that one is ever 
sour and dissatisfied, the other always gay and cheerful j 
the one spreads an universal gloom, the other a continual 
sunshine. Laughter has been thought a weakness in the 
composition of human - nature 5 but if we consider the re- 
lief we receive from it, and how often with transient un- 
expected gleams of joy, it breaks the gloom which is apt 
to depress the mind, we should take care not to grow too 
wise for so great a pleasure of life, for " A merry heart 
maketh a cheerful countenance ; but by sorrow of the heart 
the spirit is broken." 

Is there in nature no kind power 
To sooth affliction's lonely hour ? 
To blunt the edge of dire disqflge, 
And teach these wintry shades to please? 
Come, cheerfulness, triumphant fair, 
Shine through the hovering cloud of care : 
O sweet of language, mild of mien, 
O virtue's friend and pleasure's queen, 
Assuage the flames that burn my breast, 
Compose my jarring thoughts to rest; 
And while thy gracious gifts I feel, 
My song shall all thy praise reveal. 
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Thou, cheerfulness, by heaven design'd 
To sway the movements of the mind, 
Whatever fretful passion springs, 
Whatever wayward fortune brings 
To disarrange the power within, 
And strain the musical machine; 
Thou, Goddess, thy attempering hand, 
Doth each discordant string command, 
Refines the soft, and swells the strong;' 
And, joining nature's general song, 
Through many a varying tone— controuls 
The harmony of human souls. 
Fair guardian of domestic life, 
Kind banisher of home-bred strife ; 
By thee with flowers their board is crownYl, 
With songs from thee their walks resound ; 
And mom with welcome lustre shines, 
And evening unperceivM declines. 

But see where yonder pensive sage 
(A prey perhaps to fortunes rage, 
Perhaps by tender griefs oppress'd, 
Or glooms congenial to his breast,) 
Retires in desert scenes to dwell, 
And bids the joyless world farewell. 
Alone he treads the autumnal shade, 
Alone beneath the mountain laid 
He sees the nightly damp ascend, 
And gathering storms aloft impend ; 
He hears the neighbouring surges roll, 
And raging thunders shake the pole : 
Then, struck by every object round, 
And stunnM by every horrid sound, 
He asks a clue for nature's ways ; 
But evil haunts him through the maze. 
— O thou, who^se pleasing power I sing, 
Thy lenient influence hither bring ; 
D2 
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Compose the storm, dispel the gloom, 
Till nature wear her wonted bloom, 
Till fields and shades their sweets exhale, 
And music swell each opening gale: 
Then o'er his breast thy softness pour, 
And let him learn the timely hour 
To trace the world** benignant laws, 
And judge of that presiding cause 
Who founds on discord beauty's reign, 
Converts to pleasure every pain, 
Subdues each hostile form to rest, 
And bids the universe be bless'd. 

O thou whose pleasing power 1 sing, 
If right I touch the votive string, 
If equal praise I yield thy name, 
Still govern thou thy poet's flame; 
Still with the muse my bosom share, 
'* And sooth to peace intruding care. 



Those who use their best endeavours to live according to 
the dictates of virtue and right reason, have two perpetual 
sources of cheerfulness ; in the consideration of their own 
nature, and of that great Being, on whom they depend. 
If they look into themselves they cannot but rejoice in 
that existence, which is so lately bestowed upon them, 
and which, after millions of ages, will be still new, and 
still in its beginning. Socrates, the wisest and best of all 
the Grecian sages, tempered the harshness of his precepts 
with an air of pleasantry ; well knowing, that to please 
was the surest way to persuade. Cheerfulness mixed 
with study, supports and makes it lasting, by preserving 
health, without which it is almost impossible to make any 
considerable progress in learning or science. Besides, 
when a studious man keeps himself cheerful, as his conver- 
sation and his compositions partake of that agreeable frame 
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of mind, we approach him, and read his works with the 
greater taste and satisfaction. For cheerfulness ' 

Adds bloom to health, o'er ev'ry virtue sheds 
A gay* humane, a sweet and gen'rous grace, 
And brightens all the ornaments of man. 

How exquisitely descriptive is Milton, in his L' Allegro, on 
this subject. 

Hence loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings ; 

There, under ebon shades, and low-brofw'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. • 

But come thou goddess fair and free, 
In heav'n ycjep'd Euphrosyne. 
And by men, heart-easing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
There on beds of violet blue, 
And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 
FilTd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek $ 
Sport that wrinkled Care detfdes, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty j 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unrepfoved pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of Sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before $ 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state 
Rob'd in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land* 
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And the milk-maid singeth blythe, . 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shephejrd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. . 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

Whilst the landscape round it measures, 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray 5 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The lab'ring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. , 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokae, 

FjDm betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses 5 

And then in haste her bow'r she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or if the earlier season lead 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecs sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequerM shade; . 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holy-day, 

Till the live-long day-light fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 
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With stories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets ate, 
She was pinch'd and puil'c! she said", 
And he by friars lantern led. 
TeHs how the drudging goblin sweat,. 
To earn his cream-bowl dury set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom> 
His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end ; 
Then lies hkn down, the iubber fiend, 
And stretch'd out aH the chimney's lengthy 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the rifles, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulPd asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men ; V 

Where throngs of knights and' barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize* 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend- 
To w5n her grace whom all- commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and* feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights a» youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Johnson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, lancy's child, ' 
Warble his native wood-notes wild* 
And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs,. 
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Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus* self may heave his head * 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elysian* flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regained Eurydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 
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\J y power supreme, o*er all created things ! 
Eternal source, from whence "fell comfort springs! 
Without thy cheerful active energy, 
No rapture swells the breast, no poet sings. 

Health is a state of such perfect ease, and calm enjoyment, 
that we seldom reflect on the value of the blessing, of 
which we are in undisturbed possession , but if, by luxury, 
intemperance, indolence, or any other cause, we are de- 
prived of |f, we then become sensible of the treasure we 
have lost. As the passions and affections of the mind have 
so great an influence on health, it is evident, that a habit 
of virtue, which can govern these passions, and make 
them subservient to reason, is the first and principal rule 
by which mankind ought to be trained up, in order to se- 
cure a good state of health in all the periods of life. 

Health I to Thee thy vot'ry owes 

All the blessings life bestows, 

All the sweets the summer yields, 

Melodious woods, and clover'd fields; 

By thee he tastes the calm delights 

Of studious days,- and peaceful . nights : 
By thee his eye each scene with rapture views; 
The muse stpll sing thy gifts, for they inspire the muse. 

Does increase of wealth impart 

Transports to a bounteous heart ? 

Does the sire with smiles survey 

His prattling children round him play ? 
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Does love with mutual blushes streak . 

The swains and virgin's artless cheek ? '" 
From health these blushes, smiles, and transports flow ; 
Wealth, children, love itself, to health their relish owe. 

Nymph ! with thee, at early morn, 

JLet me brush the waving com ; 

And at noon-tide's sultry hour, 
_. O bear me to the wood-bine bow'r ! 

When evening lights her glow-worm, lead 

To yonder dew-enamelPd mead ; 
And let me range at night those glimmering groves, 
Where stillness ever sleeps, and contemplation roves. 

Thus my tributary lay, 

Grateful at thy shrine I pay, ^ -^ 

Who for eight whole years hast shed '"c ; ^ 

Thy balmy blessings o'er my head; ■ 

O, let me still enamour'd view y 

Those fragrant lips of rosy hue, ■ ■ - ^' 

Nor think there needs th' allay of sharp disease, 
To quicken thy repast, and give it pow'r to please. 

Blessed Health ! thou art above all gold and treasure ; it 
is thou who enlargest the soul, and openest all its powers 
to receive instruction, and to relish virtue; he that has 
thee, has little more to wish for ; and he, that is so wretched 
as to want thee, wants every thing with thee. 

Health seems a cherub, most divinelv bright, 
More soft than air, more gay than morning light. 
Hail, blooming goddess, thou propitious, pow'r, 
Whose blessings mortals next to life implore; 
Such graces in your heav'nly eyes appear, 
That cottages are courts, when you are there. 

The husbandman returns from the field, strong and healthy, 
because innocent and laborious. Air, exercise, and tem- 
perance, are the great preservers of health. 
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• The rural wilds 



Invitt, the mountains call you, and the vales, 
The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeae 
That fans the ever-undulating sky, 
A kindly sky!— where fost'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beast, and all the vegetable reign. 

Now early- shepherds o'er the meadows pass, 
And print long footsteps on the gUtt'ring grass; 
The cows, neglectful of their pasture, stand,. 
By turns obsequious to the milker's hand. 
When Damon softly trod the shaven lawn, 
Damon a youth from city cares withdrawn j 
Long was the pleasing walk he wander'd through, 
A covered arbour clos'd the distant view; 
There rests the youth, and, while the feather'd throng: 
Raise their wild music, thus contrives a song. 
Here, wafted o'er by mild Etesian air, 
Thou country Goddess, beauteous Health ! repair, 
Here let my breast through quiv'ring trees inhale 
Thy rosy blessings with the morning- gale. 
What are the fields, or flow'rs, or all I see? 
Ah! tasteless all, if not enjoy'd with thee. 
Joy to ray soul! I feel the goddess nigh, 
The face of natu/e cheers as well as I ; 
O'er the flat green refreshing breezes run, 
The smiling daisies blow beneath the sun, 
The brooks ruaT purling dowri with silver waves. 
The planted lanes rejoice with dancing leaves, 
The chirping birds from all the compass rove 
To tempt the tuneful echoes of the grove : 
High sunny summits, deeply shaded dales,. 
Thick mossy banks, and flow'ry winding vales,. 
. With various prospects gratify the sight, 
And scatter fix'd attention in delight. 
Come, country Goddess, come, nor thou suffice, 
Bat bring thy mountain sister, Exercise: 
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CallM by thy lovely voice, she turns her pace, 

Her winding horn proclaims the finish'd chace; ' 

She mounts the rocks, she skims the level plain, 

Dogs, hawks and horses, crowd her early train : 

Her hardy face repels the tanning wind, 

And lines and meshes loosely float behind. 

All these as means of toil the feeble see, 

But these are helps to pleasure join'd with thee. 

Let sloth lie soft'ning Hill high noon in down, 

Or lolling fan her in the sultry town, 

UnnervM with rest j and turn her own disease, 

Or foster others in luxurious ease: 

1 mount the courser, call the deep-mouth'd hounds, 

The fox unkennellM flies to covert grounds; ' 

I lead where stags through tangled thickets tread, 

And shake the saplings with their branching head j 

I make the falcons wing their airy way, 

And soar to seize, or stooping strike their prey; 

To snare the fish I fix the luring bait ; 

To wound the fowl I load the gun with fate. 

'Tis thus through change of exercise I range, 

And strength and pleasure rise from ev'ry change. 

Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 

When the next comes, Til charm thee thus again, 

Oh come, thou Goddess of my rural song f 

And bring thy daughter, calm Content, along; 

Dame of thy ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 

From whose bright presence clouds of sorrow fly : 

For her I mow my walks, I plat my bow'rs, 

Clip my low hedges, and support my flow'rs ;, 

To welcome her, this summer-seat I drest, 

And here I court her when she comes to rest ; 

When she from exercise to learned ease 

Shall change again, and teach the change to please. 

Now friends conversing my soft hours refine, 

And Tolly's Tusculum revives in mine: 
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Now to grave books I .bid the mind retreat, 
And tftch as make me rather good than, great. 
Or o'er the works of easy fancy rove, 
Where flutes and innocence amuse the grove: 
The native bard that on Sicilian plains 
First sung the lowly manners of the swains ; 
Or Maro's muse that in the fairest light 
Paints rural prospects and the charms of sight ; 
These soft amusements bring content along, 
And fancy, void of sorrow, turns to song. 
Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 
When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus again. 

The temperate man enjoys, and will probably continue to 
enjoy for many years, a life of health and good spirits; 
while the intemperate has no real enjoyment of any thing ; 
but seems hourly hastening to a premature dissolution; 
yet repining at the dispensation of Providence, which he 
himself has counteracted, by perverting, to his own infe- 
licity, what God intended for a blessing. Among the innu- 
merable follies, by which we lay up in our youth repent- 
ance and remorse for the succeeding part of our lives, there 
is scarce any against which warnings are of less efficacy, 
than the neglect of health. Which is indeed so necessary 
to all the duties as well as pleasures of life, that the crjme 
of squandering it is equal to the folly ; and he, that, for 
a short gratification, brings weakness and diseases upon 
himself, and, for the pleasure of a few years passed in the 
tumults of diversion and clamours of merriment, condemns 
the maturer and more experienced part of his life to the 
chamber and the couch, may. be justly reproached, -not 
only as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but a robber 
of the public; as a wretched being, who has voluntarily 
disqualified himself for the exertion pf his talents, and re- 
fused that part, which Providence assigns him in the ge- 
neral task of human nature. How often do we see. the. 
' epicure and the sensualist suffering excruciating tortures 
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from his inconsiderate indulgences, obliged to spend his 
time in reluctant confinement; compelled to leaM, as it 
were, a vegetable life, scarcely pitied by his friends, and 
appearing, in the fullest sense of the word, to exist, rather 
than to live. With a resolute steadiness and perseverance, 
-we should forbear not only what brings disease and decay, 
but whatever contributes to enfeeble our constitutions; 
not only what has a direct tendency to hasten our end, but 
likewise whatever lessens our activity, enervates our vi- 
gour, and can be any wise prejudicial to our interest and 
true happiness. 

O health, celestial nymph ! without thy aid 
Creation sickens in oblivion's shade: 
Along the drear and solitary gloom s 
We steal on thorny footsteps to the tomb ; 
Youth, age, wealth, poverty, alike agree 
To live is anguish, when depriv'd of thee.' 
To thee indulgent heaVn benignly gave 
The touch to heal, the extacy to save. 
The balmy incense of thy fost'ring breath 
Wa/ts the wan victim from the fangs of death, 
Robs the grim tyrant of his trembling prize, 
Cheers the faint soul, and lifts it to the skies. 

Who, that has writh'd beneath the scourge of pain, 
* Or felt the burthenM langour of disease, 
But would with joy the slightest respite gain 
And idolize the hand that lent him ease ? 

Extreme sensibility, or rather the being influenced by every 
change of the atmosphere, in a climate so very variable as 
ours, should be always discouraged. Habitual amusement 
will prevent such thoughts from clouding our fairest pros- 
pects. And we should as carefully avoid having recourse 
to medicine on every trivial occasion; it often proves the 
bane of health, while it undermines the soundest consti- 
tution. Read Dr. Armstrong's art of preserving health* 
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which will be a lasting monument of his poetical ta- 
lents, as well as his skill in medicine. Men have in all 
ages set a just value on long life ; and in proportion to the 
means of enjoyment, this computation has been felt in a 
greater or less degree. Plutarch possessed clear and ra- , 
tional ideas on this subject, the truth of which he confirm* 
ed by his own experience, during a series of many happy 
years. And a memorable instance is to be found in the 
noble Venetian, Lewis Cornaro, whose history illustrates 
the following agreeable and instructive lesson : that nature 
is best assisted and preserved, by uniformly adhering to 
moderate diet ; temperance and regularity having not only 
restored him to perfect health, but given his mind also so 
determined a tone, that no common accidents could affect 
it. Free from moroseness and melancholy humours, so fre- 
quently the lot of intemperate old age, Cornaro attained 
his hundredth year; proving, by example, that the best 
possible means of preserving life- are cheerfulness and tem- 
perance > which are so ably recommended in this little trea- 
tise, that the perusal of it cannot fail to give real pleasure 
to every thinking man. 

To please the fancy is no trifling good 
Where health is studyM ; for whatever fills 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And nat'ral movements of th' harmonious frame. 

Dr. Tissot concludes his learned Treatise on Health, in the 
following address to his readers.— The mo'st certain preser- 
vation of health is contentment of mind, proceeding from 
integrity of manners : an upright conduct is the parent of 
cheerfulness, ,and cheerfulness is the promoter of health. 
To know what is right, and do what is wrong, is to de- 
prive ourselves of that most pleasing of all satisfactions 
arising from the remembrance of a good action. I cannot 
call to mind, without emotion, ,the pangs of some men* 
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-who, having abused the talents bestowed on them, have, 
in the last moments of an ill-spent life, been seized with 
horrors difficult to describe j whilst, on the contrary, I re- 
flect with infinite pleasure on the calm and comfortable 
end of such men as " have lived," according to Pliny's ad- 
vice, " through the whole course of their life, as when upon 
a sick bed one would wish to have lived j n and who have 
enjoyed, even to the brink of the grave, in an advanced old 
age, the satisfaction of an irreproveable conscience, and 
preserved the quickness of their senses and the powers of 
their understanding. The celebrated historian Paulus Jo- 
vius, having enquired with surprise of Leonicenti*, one 
of the most learned men in tft% 1 5th century, by what art 
he had preserved, during the space of ninety years, a sound 
menfory, perfect senses, an upright body, and a vigorous 
health, was answered by that great man, " that it was the 
effect of integrity oF manners and tranquillity of mind 
united to temperance and gratitude." Health, says another 
writer, is a blessing every one wishes to enjoy ; the con- 
tinuance of it depends upon exercise and temperance, which* 
is happily illustrated in the following fable. — Labour lived 
with her two daughters, health, and contentment, in a little 
cottage by the side of a hill, at a great distance from town. 
They were totally unacquainted with the great, . and had 
kept no better company than the -neighbouring villagers ; 
but having a £Bire of seeing the world, they forsook their 
habitation and determined to travel. Labour went soberly 
along the road, with Health on her right hand, who, by the 
sprightliness of her conversation and songs of cheerfulness ^ 
and joy, softened the toils of the way ; while Contentment 
went smiling on the left, supporting the steps of her mo- 
ther; and, by her perpetual good humour, increasing the 
vivacity of her sister. In this manner they travelled over 
forests, and through towns and villages, till at last they ar- 

-* Leonicenti died in 13*4, after having practised phytic upward of 69 jcam 
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rived at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance in* 
to the great city, the mother conjured her daughters, never 
to lose sight of her 5 for it was the will of Jupiter, she said, 
that their separation s^|uld be attended with the utter ruin 
of all three. But Health was of too gay a disposition to re- 
gard the counsels of Labour; she was seduced by Intem- 
perance, and died of disease* Contentment, in the absence, 
of her sister, gave herself up to the enticements, of Sloth, 
and was never heard of after j while Labour, who could have 
no enjoyment without her daughters, went every where in 
search of them, till she was at last seized by Lassitude in 
hex way, and died in misery. 

THE FALL OF INNOCENCE AND BEAUTY. 

Laura was fair and bright as rising day, 
Sweet as Arabia, or the buds of .May 5 
Fresh as the winds that sweep the dewy hills, 
Or beds of roses wash'd by healthy rills : 
Whose 30 ul was softer than a trembling dove, 
Nor knew a failing till she learn'd to love. 
Nor fraud, nor scandal, to her lips were known, 
She thought each bosom guileless as her own. 
Thus only arm'd with innocence and smiles, 
She fell the victim of Seduction's wiles. 
So, lost from shepherd and its mourning dam, 
Through some lone desart roves a straje'ling lamb j 
No danger fears, but as he idly strays 
Round evVy bush the heedless wanton plays; 
•j 'Till raging wolves the beauteous lamb surround, 

Or foaming tigers rend the mossy ground : 
Then from his heart the guiltjpss purple flows, 
A grateful morsel to his hungry foes. 
Thus wrapt in sorrows wretched Laura lies, 
Whose sighs stfe answer to her streaming eyes. 
No more those lips like dewy roses glow j 
,, Her weary lids no peaceful slumbers know ; 
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But left to strike her pensive breast in vain,' 
, And lothe the author of her lasting pain. 

Her soul of ease has ta'en its long adieu : 
Hear this, ye nymphs •, but hear and tremble too t 
Yet let reflection mark your gilded days, 
Nor drink too deeply in the draught of praise : 
For flatt'ry is— so say the learned schools, 
" The bane of virgins and the bait of fools." 
How happy she, whose purer spirit knows 
No thought less harmless than a saint's repose ; 
Whose guiltless charms pursue no greater end, 
But to rejoice a parent or a friend : 
Whose care it is her passion* to controul, 
And keep the steerage of a quiet soul : 
Then this shall grace her monumental page, 
" In youth admired, and belov'd in age." 

The following pathetic poem was written by an unhappy 
female, whose mind, as elegant as her person, was depressed 
by the want of that health she had unfortunately lost by in- 
discretion 

The chilling gale that nipt the rose, 
Now murmuring sinks to soft repose ; 
The shadowy vapours sail away 
Upon the silv'ry floods of day ; 
Health breathes on every face I see, 
But, ah ! she breathes no more on me ! 

The woodbine wafts its odours meek, 
To kiss the rose's glowing cheek ; 
Pale twilight sheds her vagrant showers, 
. . To wake Aurora's infant flow'rs : 
May smiles on every face I see, 
But, ah ! she smiles no more oir^pe ! 

Perchance, when youth's delicious bloom, . 
Shall fade unheeded in the tomb, 
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Fate may direct a daughter's eye 
To where my moulding relies lie 5 - 
And, touch'd by sacred sympathy. 
That eye may drop a tear for me ! 

Betray'd by love ; of hope bereft ; 
No gentle gleam of comfort left ; 
Bow'd by the hand of sorrow low 5 
No pitying friend to weep my woe ; 
Save her, who, spar'd by heav'ns decree, 
Shall live to sigh and think on me ! 

Oh ! I would wander where no ray 
Breaks- through the gloom of doubtful day 5 
Then would I court the winery hour, *» 

The lingering dawn, the midnight showV \ % 

For cold and comfortless shall be 
Each future scene— ordauVd for me I 

When pining sickness, or distracting pain, 
Sinks the sad heart, or racks the tortur'd brain ; 
The wistful patient rolls his swimming eyes, 
Groans for relief, for med'eine's aid he cries. 
The healing balm removes the vexing pain, 
And his heart beats with new-born joy again. 
When health's restored, be grateful to the skies, 
And let thy thanks like morning incense rise ; 
Confess the Pow'r divine, whose arm could save 
Thy forfeit life, and snatch thee from the grave; 
On angels* wings, thy offering all sincere, 
Shall then ascend, and please the Almighty ear. 

The same Lady on the recovery of her daughter fromiUness, 
supposed to be an invocation to * Oberon* 

Lightly onfehe breath of morn, 
See the shades of twilight borne* 

* See Shakespeare'* Midsummer Might's Dream. 
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v 
See the sua in splendour drest, 
Lifting high his golden vest : 
Earth receives him bath'd in tears, 
Sprinkled by the starry spheres, 
While the chilly pale-cheek'd moon 
Journies to. her " highest noon." 

Hark ! a plaintive voice I hear, 
Whispering to my pensive ear ; 
Oberon !" it seems to say, 
Gentle fairy, haste away ; 
Haste on Health's ambrosial wing, 
Freshest dews of morning bring, 
Such as in Helvetia's bow'rs, 
Gently fan the Austral show'rs. 

" Swift as thought, dear spirit fly, 
Wake to joy my Mary's eye ; 
.Now with perfumes bathe her breast, 
Now compose her pangs to rest; 
Haste, exert thy magic pow'r, 
Danger lurks in every hour." 

From the tulip's ample dome. 
Anxious mourner see I come t 
Now behold my filmy vest 
Gay, with gaudy cowslip's drest. 
See the kingcup's burnish'd bell 
Half my dainty brows conceal ! 
See, my acorn goblet fill'd 
With drops of ether, thrice distilPd ! 
Wings I've stolen of rainbow dye, 
From the vagrant butterfly ! 
Myrtle leaves my sandals are, 
Tied with strings of golden hair ! 
Now I top the beacon's hegrt, 
Now I skim o'er Ocean's bed, 
Ere the sun with burning eye 
O'er the welkin's brow shall fly$ 
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Or with fiery pinions sweep 
Proudly down the western steep, 
Or his burnish'd mantle tiing 
O'er the dauntless eagle's wing ! 
Ere, upon the world below 
Ev'ning's crimson blushes glow, 
Fair Maria's fev'rish lip 
Shall Hygeia's balsam sip. 
Many a verdant leaf I bear, 
Gifted with perfections rare ! 
These shall sprinkle precious balm, 
Every throbbing pulse to calm ; 
Round about her aching head 
Many a healing drop 1*11 'shed; 
./ From her pale and alter'd face 

Health the sickly hue shall chase ; 
Health, that through the bosom glows 
And bathes the cheek— a living rose ! 
Still, where'er the damsel strays 
Through dull life's perplexing maze, 
Watchful Oberon shall be 
Guardian of her destiny. 
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INDUSTRY is not only the instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure. As Providence hath allotted 
to mankind different stations and conditions of life, with 
suitable gifts and talents, it is a duty we owe ourselves 

• to become serviceable by industry, honour, and integrity, 
which are not only advantageous in private life, but of 
beneficial influence on the public, rendering the govern- 
ment as great and flourishing, as they make individuals 
prosperous and happy. And if he, who hath made us ra- 
tional creatures, blesses us with health and strength, and 
gives us an understanding, which we can employ to so 
many noble and useful purposes, not only in the invention 

. and improvement of the arts and sciences, which civilize 
and adorn society, and add to the conveniences and com- 
forts of life, but in viewing and considering his works, 

.and the wonders of his adorable providence, in searching 
into his excellencies and perfections, and in enquiring- into 
our own nature and powers : may we not, with great truth, 
say, " the hand of diligence defeateth want, and prosperi- 
ty and success are the industrious man s attendants/* 

Hence Science beams eternal day, 
Enlight'ning- millions with her ray; 
Hence arts their genial influence spread 
O'er smiling nature's teeming bed ; 
Whence bounty, with extended hand, 
Scatters her blessings o'er the land ; 
And health, the universal soul, 
Pervades, unites, inspires the whole. 



*•* 
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Those, who would be candidates for success in life, should 
consider that every thing depends on their own indus- 
try : this they will find the spring of that true joy which 
defends them against the temptations we sometimes see so 
prejudicial to the progress of the youthful mind. In- 
dustry is the law of our being ; it is the demand of ha- 
ture, of reason, and of God. Nothing is so opposite to 
the true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and feeble state 
of an indolent mind. He who is a stranger to industry 
may possess, but he cannot enjoy. Let us not think, 
therefore, that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation 
of rank exempts us from the duties of application and 
perseverance which "form the important part of the regis- 
ter of our lives. For as we know that the duration of 
life cannot be long, the probability that it may be much 
shorter than nature allows, ought to awaken every man to 
the active prosecution of whatever he is desirous to perform ; 
and bountiful and merciful as is the hand of Providence, its 
gifts are not so bestowed as to seduce us into indolence, 
but to rouse us to exertion ; for no one expects to at- 
tain to the height 6f learning, or arts, or power, or wealth, 
or naval or military glory, without vigorous resolution, stre- 
nuqps diligence, and steady perseverance. He whose mind 
is engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, or the acqui- 
sition of any improvement, riot only escapes the insi- 
pidity of indifference, and the tediousness of inactivity, 
but enjoys a gratification which is wholly unknown to 
those who live idly on the toil of others ; for life affords 
no higher pleasure than that of surmounting difficulties, 
passing from one step of success to another, forming new 
wishes, and seeing them gratified. He that prosecutes a 
lawful purpose, by lawful means, acts always with the ap- 
probation of his reason ; he is animated through the course 
of his endeavours, by an expectation, which, though not 
certain, he knows to be just 5 and is at last comforted in 
his disappointment, by the consciousness that he has not 
feiled by his own fault . 
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How swifefc we cry, the restless years roll on, 
Fond to appear, impatient to be gone! 
Why mourn we idly then the flying hours, 
When by enjoyment, we might snake them ours.? 
With rosy fetters bind the minutes fast, 
Nor lose the present, to regret the past 

Those who attentively read the lives of eminent men* 
will find most of them acquired their skill and knowledge 
by diligence., and indefatigable attention. When the 
Roman historian describes an extraordinary person, his 
first quality is industry; at the same time observing, 
that there never was any great and excellent man without 
diligence. From the admirable lesson, which iEsop gives 
us in the fable of the Ant and Grasshopper, we may learn 
never to lose any present opportunity of providing against^ 
the future evils and accidents of life. For as the summer 
is the season of the year, in which the industrious husband- 
man gathers and lays up such fruits as may supply his 
necessities in winter; so youth and manhood are the times 
of life which we should employ and bestow, in laying in 
such a stock of all kinds of knowledge, as may suffice for 
the craving demands of helpless old age. 

I learn fair industry and art to prize, 
Admiring nature providently wise; 
Who, though her bounty unexhausted flows, 
Not daily bread on idleness bestows. 

Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward of 
labour. If you have great talents, industry will improve 
•them > if you have but moderate abilities, industry will 
supply their deficiency. Demosthenes, by a resolute per- 
severance, and almost infinite pains, altered the natural 
imperfections of his speech ; and even in despite* of natures 
became the most eloquent man perhaps that ever lived. 
This prince of orators, was so passionately fond of elo- 
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quence, and a man of such amazing application, that he 
overcame even the most discouraging impediments of na» 
ture, by his diligence and perseverance. Though his pro- 
nunciation was so remarkably defective, that he could not 
pronounce the nrst letter in the name of his favourite study 
(the art of rhetoric,) he so effectually corrected this imper- 
fection, by mere dint of practice, that no person could 
afterwards pronounce it more distinctly. He likewise 
brought his voice, which was naturally harsh, to such a 
mellow tone, as was very agreeable to the ear j and though 
he was afflicted with a constitutional weakness of the 
lungs, he acquired, by his industry, that manly strength 
of utterance, which had been denied to him by the natural 
habit of his body. He frequently pronounced, with some 
pebbles in his mouth, a number of verses as loud as he dis- 
tinctly could, either walking full speed the whole time, or 
climbing the steepest eminences. The same excellent 
speaker used frequently to declaim upon the sea-shore, 
where the noise and dashing of the wave's was most vio- 
lent, that he might thereby accustom himself not to be 
disconcerted by the clamour of the populace. Leonardo 
da Vinci, an Italian painter, made himself «* great a mas- 
ter in his profession of history -painting, that he excelled 
all who went before him; and yet he studied sculpture 
and architecture, and was skilful in mathematics and me- 
chanics; he was likewise learned in languages, and ac- 
quainted with history, philosophy, poetry, and music. 
Michael Angelo, who has been held in the highest esteem 
and veneration by all nations, and in all ages, was distin- 
guished, even from his infancy, for indefatigable diligence, 
and which was continued, till prevented by extreme old 
age. The poorest of men, as he observed of himself, idid 
not labour from necessity, more than he did from choice. 
His works are so truly sublime, that Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
speaking of his genius, said, u iFo catch the slightest of 
his perfections, would be glory and distinction 'enough 
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for an ambitious man.*' In the British Museum there is, 
in manuscript, a large folio volume, in Greek, Latin, and 
English, of the exercises of that excellent Prince* Edward, the 
sixth King of England, whose abilities, acquirements, and 
disposition were so transcendant, that they are thus de- 
scribed. " At the age of fifteen he had learned seven different 
languages; he spoke Latin and Prench with much readiness 
and elegance. He understood natural philosophy and music. 
And from the sweetness of his disposition and the excel- 
lence of bb talents, the highest expectations were formed 
of him. A learned author says of this prince, M That 
though he died young, He lived long ; for life is action. 1 * 
May I not, with truth, add, that he will live for ever in 
the hearts of thousands, who offer their daily praise and 
gratitude for his divine foundation of Christ's Hospital, 
which, for its utility to the nation and beneficial conse- 
quence to the rising generation, is unparalleled in Europe* 
~ Queen Elizabeth was unwearied in her diligence and in- 
dustry to acquire a perfect knowledge of languages, and 
the laws and customs of nations j and, in the course of her 
studies, she treasured up in her memory the most elegant 
phrases and maxims, which she found very useful in private 
life, and in the government of her kingdom. And it is 
observed by Camden, that, except when engaged by public 
or domestic affairs, and the exercises necessary for the pre- 
servation of her health and spirits, she was always em- 
ployed in either reading or writing, translating from other 
authors, or in compositions of her own ; and, at the age of 
seventeen, she understood Latin, French, and Italian. The 
famous Lord Chancellor Bacon, in King James's time, by 
an extraordinary compass of thought, and indefatigable 
study, seemed to possess all knowledge. His tracts of 
science have been, and ever will be, admired as examples 
for the entertainment of wisdom. And as these excel* 
lencies were acquired by the vigorous employment or 
exercise of his mind, let it ever be our earnest endeavour 
E 3 
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by diligence and study to enlarge our ideas. Such is the 
force of a well regulated industry, that a steady exertion 
of our faculties, will generally insure. success. 

Milton by ceaseless toil to glory climb'd, 
And strong devotion's fire his soul sublim'd ; 
Meek Newton thus his modest wisdom taught, 
*' All that Pve done is due to patient thought." 

Dyer, in his Poem called the Fleece, exhorts the poor to 
industry, that they may avail themselves of the blessings 
offered by our manufactures. 



Ye poor,, who seek, 



Among the dwellings of the diligent, 
For sustenance unearnMj who stroll abroad 
From house to house, with mischievous intent, 
Feigning misfortune : — Ye lame, ye blind ; 
Ye languid limbs, with real want oppressed, 
Who tread the rough highways and mountains wild, 
Through storms, and rains, with bitterness of heart ; 
Ye children of affliction, be compelled 
To happiness: the long-wish'd day-light dawns, 
When charitable rigour shall detain 
Your step-bruised feet. Ev*n now the sons of trade, 
Where'er their cultivated hamlets smile, 
Erect the mansion: here soft fleeces shine; 
The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel : 
Here shroud you from the thunder of the storm '; 
• No rain shall wet your pillow ; here abounds 
Pure bevVage, here your viands are prepared; 
- , To heal each sickness the physician waits, 
And priest intreats to give your Maker praise. 

It is very pleasantly recorded in favour of industry, that * 
Cupid being asked one day by his mother Venus, wfcy he 
did not attack the Muses, answered, " That he found 
them so fair, so wise, so virtuous, and so constantly em- 
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ployed — one in the speculation of the stars.; another in the 
calculation of numbers ; a third in geometry ; a fourth in 
heroic poems; a fifth in comic interludes; a sixth in tragic 
strains ; a seventh in melodious airs ; an eighth in the com* 
pletest manner of writing on all subjects; and the ninth 
in the investigation of all sciences and arts, both liberal 
and mechanic ; that approaching near to them, he unbent 
his bow, shut his quiver, and extinguished his torch 
through shame and fear, lest by mischance he might do 
them some prejudice; and then put off the fillet, that 
bound his eyes, to admire their industry, and listen t? 
their melody/' 
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1 vO disposition so totally unfits a person for all the social 
offices of life as idleness. It is the poison of the mind, 
arid the great corrupter of human nature ; it deprives men 
of all that activity, which should call forth their virtues, 
and make them illustrious ; those, therefore, who suffer 
their minds to be influenced by this vice, will seldom apply 
to any study or pursuit that requires diligence or reflec- 
tion ; but voluntarily affect a lassitude, which not only 
opens the way to all manner of intemperance in the ill- 
disposed, but also spoils the most virtuously inclined. 
Whoever indulges himself in this pernicious habit cannot 
hope to make much progress in learning or knowledge of 
any kind ; and consequently must give up the glorious 
aim of rendering himself useful and conspicuous in any 
capacity or station of life. He, who does no good, will 
certainly do mischief; and' the mind, if it be not stored - 
with useful knowledge, will necessarily become a maga- 
zine of nonsense and trifles. To make life agreeable, it 
should be made useful; industry therefore properly progjftfe 
tioned* must be pleasure; while, on the contrary, there is 
nothing so dangerous or disgraceful as sloth and indo*- 
lence ; for, when injfafged, they steal every noble faculty 
from the mind. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind; quite vacant is a mind distcest. 
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AH the performances of human art and ingenuity, at which 
we look with praise or wonder,,have flowed from cultivated 
genius, and are instances of the resistless force of perse* 
verance ; while the irresolute fancy things impossible to 
be done, aqg} never prosecute their vie^ so long as they 
have any excuse left for delaying them. Habitual idleness 
gains too much power to be conquered; and the soul 
shrinks from the idea of intellectual labour and U^wseness 
of meditation. 

The wise ^bd%ctive conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them:— sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make th\ impossibility they fear. 

Action keep* the soul in health, but idleness rusts and cor* 
rupts. the mind ; for a man of great abilities may, by indo- 
lence, become so mean and despicable, as to be an incum- 
brance to, society, and * burthen to himself; his days pass 
away, and he leaves behind him no mark of remembrance*. 
Such a thoughtless character may be considered as • a 
kind of blank in the creation: all nature is busy about 
him* yet hie seems made for no end, and lives to no pur- 
pose. How wretched is it to hear people complain, the 
day hangs so heavy upon them, that they know not 
what to do with themselves!— How monstrous are such 
expressions among creatures, who can employ their time 
in the pursuit of knowledge and virtue j and, every hour 
of their lives, make themselves wiser and better. It 
phould be considered, that nature did not bring us into 
the world in a state of perfection, but has bestowed on 
us a capacity of improvement; intimating thereby that 
we should labour to render ourselves as perfect as possi- 
ble. What can be a more melancholy object than a 
youth of an honest heart, and fine, natural abilities, whose 
good <juaHties are thus, destroyed by indolence. Such. 
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a person, with the power and abilities of adding to their 
happiness, is a constant plague to all his friends and 
" acquaintance, and suffers himself to take rank among the 
lowest characters, when he might render himself con* 
spicuous among |he highest. "/ 

Th' industrious bee extracts from ev'ry flowV 
Itfr&agrant sweets, and mild balsamic pow'r. 
Learn thence, with greatest care, and nicest skill, 
U ' To take the good, and to reject the ill. 

By her example taught, enrich* tbsr mind, 
Improve kind nature's gifts, by sense, refined ; 
Be thou the honey-comb in whom may dweft 
Each mental sweet, nor leave one vacant cell. 

If we consult either improvement or health, it is well 
known, that exercise is the* great instrument of promoting 
both. Thousands, whom iadolenc*has sunk into contemp- 
tible obscurity, might have com?tbrward to the highest 
distinction, if inactivity had not frustrated the effects of 

* their powers. Conscience has already erected a tri- 
al, 1 on which it anticipates the sentence, which, at that 
period, shall be passed. Before this tribunal let Solace 
Ourselves in serious thought, and consider what account 
we are prepared to give of our conduct to Him, who made 
us. f « I placed you,'* the Great Judge may then be supposed 
to say, " in a station where you had many occasions 
for action, and many opportunities of improvement j you 
were taught, and you knew, your duty; throughout a 
course of years I continued your life* ; I surrounded you 
with friends, to whom you might be useful ; I gave you 
health, ease*, leisure, and various advantages of situation. 
•Where are the fruits of those talents which you* possessed? 
What good have you done with them to yourselves? 
What good to others? How have you filled up your 
place, or answered your destination in the world ? Pro- 
- duce some evidence of your not having existed altogether 

• r 
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in Tain?" — Let such as are now living in idleness, think 
-what answer they will give to those awiijj questions. If 
every one of us were frequently to Jay his hand upon his 
heart, and consider what he is doing, it would check him 
in all the idle, or what is worse, the vicious mo merits of 
life, lift up his mind when it is running on in a series of 
indifferent actions, and encourage him, when he is en- 
gaged in those, which are virtuous and laudable. In a 
-word, it would very much alleviate that .guilt, which the 
best of men have reason' to acknowledge in their daily • 
•confessions, of 4t leaving undone those things, which they * 
ought to have done, and of doing those things, which they 
ought not to have done." When the mmd is engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge or the acquisition of any im- 
provement, it enjoys a gratification which is wholly un- 
known to those, who live idly on the industry of others. 
Custom has a wonderful efficacy in making learning plea- 
sant and easy to us$* for our delight in any particular 
study or employment rises and improves in proportion to 
the application we bestow upon it — thus what was at 
first a hardship, or indifferent to U6, becomes by use and 
practice easy, and perhaps a pleasant or profitable enter- 
tainment. Surely in such a world as this we live in, health 
and leisure and affluence may, instead qf being idle, always 
find some ignorance to instruct, some wrong to redress, 
some want to supply, some misery to alleviate. And yet 
how often do men encourage a settled plan of idle dissi- 
pation, in which, year after year wears away in unprofita- 
ble vacancy, gliding down the stream of time allotted 
them, without the least apprehension of the consequences. 
Mr. Cowper justly observes — 

An idler", is a watch, that wants both hands; 
As useless if it goes, as when it stands. 

Forgetting alike the duties they owe to themselves and, to 

their fellow creatures, idle persons often act as though 

E 5 
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their condition were meant to be a state of uniform indul- 
gence and vajgttt unprofitable sloth. To multiply the 
comforts of affluence, to provide for the gratification of 
appetite, to be luxurious without diseases* and indolent 
without lassitude, seems the chief study of their lives. 
Such persons would not interrupt the tranquillity of their 
own indolence, to perform the most essential service to 
any of the human race~ 

— O ! thou sluggard, tell me why the ant, 

Midst summer's plenty, thinks of winter's want, 

By constant journies careful to prepare 

Her stores and bringing home the corny ear ? 

By what instruction does she bite the grain, 

Lest, hid in earth and taking root again, 

It might elude the foresight of her care ? 

Distinct in either insects' deed, appear 

The marks of thought,, contrivance, hope and fear. 

Dr. Garth, in his Dispensary, thus describes the abode 
of the indolent. 

This place so fit for undisturbM repose, 

The god of sloth for his asylum chose. 

Upon a couch, of down in these abodes, 

The careless deity supinely nods. 

His leaden limbs at gentle ease are laid, 

With poppies and dull night-shade o'er him spread. 

No, passions interrupt his easy reign, 

No problems puzzle his lethargic brain ; 

But dull oblivion guards his peaceful bed 

And lazy fogs bedew his gracious head. 

Thrice he strove to rise, and thrice sunk down again. 

Resigning himself up to an inactive life, and slumbering 
in indolence, he will find his powers, by being no longer 
exerted, completely lost. Such a man feeling all the force 
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and effect of self-condemning reproof will naturally be 
roused to a sense of his error, and 

- il Shed repentant tears, 

For time mispent,— — — 
For hours and days and years, 
To indolence devoted, or to trifles. 

How different must be &t sensations of the man, who, 
having ever been a stranger to indolence, could say — In- 
dustry is so habitual to me, that I not only find time for my 
peculiar studies, but secure to myself that true joy, which 
is the noblest foundation of virtue, the source of health and 
honourable iadependance. Mr. Pope, in his Dunciad, has 
the following humourous description of drowsy critics killed 
to repose. * 

Three college sophs, and three pert templars came, 

The same their talents, and their tastes the same ; 

Each prompt to query, answer and debate, 

And smit with love of poesy and prate. • ;?: 

Two ponderous books two gentle readers bring, 

The heroes sit, the vulgar form a ring. 

The clam'rous croud is hush'd with mugs of mum, 

Till all tun'd equal, send a general hum. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one laey tone 

Through the long, heavy, painful page drawl on ; 

Soft creeping, words on words, the sense compose, 

At eVry line they stretch, they yawn, they doze. 

As to soft gales top-heavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow; 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe, or pause, by fits, the afrs divine. 

And now to this side, now to that they nod, 

As verse, or prose, infuse the drowsy god. 
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OF all the variety of insects, the bees may be considered 
as the most industriously useful. . And from the wisdom by 
which nature guides their instinct, they make their combs 
and cells wifti geometrical accuracy ; they range .the fields, 
and gardens, to gather the choicest sweets ; and thus make 
provision for the winter. The perfection and harmony of 
their government, their persevering industry, and wonder- 
fuL^conomy, have been celebrated by the natural his- 
towns j and have proved a fertile source of admiration in 
all countries j which mankind have endeavoured to render 
subservient to their gratifications or emolument. Nor has 
this subject been forgotten by the poets. 

The wise, industrious bee employs the hours, 
In sipping fragrance from the various flow'rs $ 
No plant, no herb, that nature's hand prepares, 
But yields her honey to reward her cares. 

Learn, by the bee, from each event to find 
Some hint of Use, or profit to your mind ; 
Nothing so small, but you may draw from thence, 
Improvement for your virtue, or your sense. 
Honey, like this, life's evils will assuage', 
And yield you sweets in your declining age. 

The laboring bee, by wise instruction, knows 
When op'ning flow'rs their balmy sweets disclose. 
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The rising sun her daily task renews: 
Wide, o'er the plains, she sips the pearly dews. 
From mead to mead she wanders through the skies. 
And yellow thyme distends her loaded thighs. 
Each rifled flower rewards her painful toil, 
And her full hive receives the golden spoil: 
On flagging wings each load she thither bears, 
And while the summer smiles, for winter's want prepares. ' 
So work the honey-bees : 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a queen, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants,. venture trade abroad; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage, they with merry march bring home 
To £k tent-royal of their emperor : 
WhoJ^busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons, building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
.Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate; 
""Tne sad-eyed' justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 

Mark what Unvary'd laws preserve each state, . 
Laws wise as Nature, and as fixt as Fate. 

Horace, in one of his odes, styles Pindar the Theban swan, 
but modestly compares himself to a bee, roving with* feeble 
wing, yet, with unceasing labour, culling from each bloom 
his flowery spoils. Homer, the great father of poetry com- 
pares a crowded host of Greeks to a swarm of bees. . 

As from some rocky cliff the shepherd sees 
Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
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Rolling, and blackening, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms,. 
Dusky they spread a dose embody'd croud, 
And o'er the Yale descends the living cloud. 

The classical reader will recollect, that Virgil has devoted 
the fourth book of his Georgics entirely to the subject of 
bees. And Shakespeare, speaking of the busy nation, says 

So work the honey bees j 

Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

Likewise, nature's poet, the amiable Thomson. 

To their delicious task the fervent bees, 
In swarming millions tend : around, athwart, 
Through the soft air, the busy nations fly, 
Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube, 
Suck its pure essence, its etherial soul ; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare. ,/-« 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil. 

The industry and activity of bees, in their domestic labours, 
afford a very instructive and amusing spectacle j all are bu- 
sily engaged in their several departments. Having tolled 
all the summer, they retire to the hive, which is forinedlike 
a little state. The moral virtues have been all, at one time 
or other, attributed to bees ; and they have been particu- 
larly celebrated for their prudence, industry, cleanliness, 
mutual affection, unity, loyalty, and public spirit. 

As, when the bees their waxen town forsake, 
Careless in air their wand'ring way they take: 
No more in clust'rihg swarms condens'd .they fly. 
But fleet uncertain through the various sky : 
No more from rlow'rs they suck the Jiquid sweet. 
But all their care and industry forget. 
Then if at length the tinkling brass they hear, 
With swift amaze their flight they soon forbear. 
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Sudden their flow'ry labour they renew, 
Hang on the thyme, and sip the balmy dew. 
Mean time, secure on Hybla's "fragrant plain 
With joy exults -the happy shepherd swain ; 
Proud that his art had thus preserved his storey 
He scorns to think his homely cottage poor. 

Maraldi, the philosopher, was the first who invented glass 
hives, and through that transparent medium was able to 
observe the manners, the genius, and all the labours of those 
wonderful insects. 

Long from the eye of man and face of day, 
InvolvM in darkness all their customs lay, 
Until a sage well vers'd in nature^ lore, 
A genius fonn'd all science to explore, 
Hives well contriv'd in chrystal frames dispos'd, 
And there the busy citizens indos'd. 
The birds of heaven on vagrant pinions fly, 
Their wants in groves and meadows to supply, 
And when benighted, they forsake the glade, 
To rest on trees, or seek some woodland shade, 
Not so the bees : in their own well built cell, 
Their settled mansion, they delight to dwell. 
This their new policy, their faVrite plan, 
' And in this only they resemble man. 
By hoarded wealth no individual tries p 
Above the modest citizens to rise; 
No sordid av'rice taints the gen'rous mind; 
Their stock in common lies to all resign'd; 
And when in civil compact they unite, 
No state is so observant of the right. 
They toil incessant in their country's cause, 
And ply their work, nor wish for vain applause. 
Next to their progeny their cares incline, 
Ambitious to perpetuate the line. 
^ And while successive population thrives, 
tfljfP To late posterity the state survives. 
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Abundant stores in magazines to lay,. 
The whole employ and business of the day. 
For that they toil ; in that place all their joy, 
And in their different spheres their skill employ. 
In meadows, fields, and groves, the pilf * rers roam, 
In household cares the aged work at home. 
The sun declining, through the murky air 
Back to their hive the vagrant bands repair. 
There in soft slumber close their willing eyes, 
.And hush'd in silence the whole nation lies. 
When the dawn blushes in the eastern clime, 
The watchful elders frugal of their time, 
Start from their couch ; exulting clap, their wings, 
And with their busy hum the city rings; 
They sound th* alarm, the younger race excite, 
And to the labours of the field invite. 
Rouz'd by the din, the young their couch despise, 
And flickering on, their wings wkh vigour rise. 
As when an array, at the dawn of day, 
Marshal their bold brigades in dread array ; 
The trumpet's clangor ev'ry breast alarms, 
And. the field glitters with their burnish'd arms. 
So' the bees summon'd to their daily toil, 
Arise, and meditate their fragrant spoil ; 
And ere they start, in fancy wing their way, 
And in th4 absent field devour their prey. 
Ho rest, no pause, no stay j the eager band 
Rusn through the gate, and issue on the land : 
Fly wild of wing, a teeming meadow chuse, 
Rifle each flow'r, and sip nectareous dews. 

For depredation, while the rovers fly, 

Should some sagacious bee a garden spy, 

Or a rich bed of roses newly blown, 

Scorning to taste the luxury alone, 

She summons all her friends, her friends obey ; • 

They throng, they press, they urge, they seize theigttoay 3 
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• Rush to the socket of each blooming flow'r 
And from that reservoir the sweets devour; 
'Till with the Kquid, from that source distuTd, 
Their eager thirst their honey-bags has filFd. 
UntirM they, work> insatiate still for more, 
And viscous matter for their domes explore.' — 

That treasure gain'd, in parcels small and neat 
They mould the spoil, and press it with their feet ; 
Then in the bags, which Nature's hand has twin'd, 
Around their legs, a safe conveyance find. 
Nor yet their labours cease ; their time they pass 
In rolling on the leaves, until the mass 
Clings to their bodies ; then in wild career 
Loaded with booty, to their cells they steer. 

Mr* Wildman's Treatise on Bees, gives very ingenious and 
interesting directions for taking the wax and honey from 
the hives, without destroying the lives of those curious and 
valuable insects. 
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A THOUGHT ON WAKING. 

OLEEP by night and cares by day, 
Bear my fleeting life away. . 
Lo ! in yonder eastern skies, 
Sol appears, and bids me rise ; 
Telk me, " life is on the wing 
And has no returning spring ; 
Death comes on with steady pace, 
And life's the only day of grace." 
Shining preacher ! Happy morning ! 
Let me take th' important warning- 
Rouse then all my active powers, 
Well improve the coming hours, 
Let no trifles kill the day, 
\J0 (Trifles oft our hearts betray), 

Virtue, science, knowledge, truth, 
Guide th' enquiries of my youth. 
Wisdom and experience sage 
Then shall sooth the cares of age 5 
Those with time shall never die, 
Those will lead to joys on high $ 
Those the path of life display, 
Shining with celestial day. 
Blisful path ! with safety trod, 
And it leads the soul to God. 
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The poets, in general, seem to have exerted themselves in 
their description of the morning; and so many and so 
"beautiful are their ideas, that it is difficult to select the 
best. Homer has led the way, and in many instances 
speaks of the morning " as a goddess or divine person fly- 
ing in the air, unbarring the gates of light, and opening 
the day." She is drawn by him in a saffron robe, and with ' 
*osy hands, sprinkling light through the earth. She rises 
out of the waves of the sea, and ascends the heavens j giv- 
ing us notice of the sun's rising. Sometimes she is placed, 
by the Ifather of the poet's, on a throne of gold ; now in a 
chariot drawn by swift horses, and bjaroig along with her 
the day ; at other times she is ushered in by her harbinger, 
the star, which gives the signal of the morning's approach. 

Daughter of Heav'n ! Aurora rise, 

Thy cheering course to run, 
Widi lustre crimson o'er the skies, 

And usher in the sun. 

Thy balmy breath's refreshing power i f^* x 

Shall soon revive the plain; **' v * 

Awake the sweets of ev*ry ftow'r ; 
And gladden ev'ry strain. 

The virgin, yet untaught to sigh, - 

Shall lightly tread the vale ; 
And raise with joy the tearless eye, 

To bid thy presence hail. 

Come, modest maid, with blushes speak, 

In all thy roses drest; 
Diffusing health to ev'ry cheek, 

And peace on ev'ry breast. 

Come, Morning ! come, which HeaVa design'd 

Its choicest gifts to bear ; 
And kindly teach the human mind 

To worship and revere. 



\*- 
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In wonder wrapt, let Nature stand, 
To think how much she owes ; 

And learn to praise- the gracious hand, " 
From whence the blessing flows. 



- Ascending from the shades of night, 



Aurora glow'd in all her rosy light, 
The daughter of the dawn. 

Milton thus beautifully expresses himself. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger,, 
Comes«dancin«Jrom the east, and. leads with her 
The flow'ry nj/f, who from her green lap .throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

*There is in the opening of the dawn, something which 
inspires lis with joy and gratitude to the author' of our 
being, that we are awakened from a refreshing sleep into 
new life, to behold the face of Nature recovered out of the 
dark and gloomy state, in which all beauty was lost. 

The morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness. 

* Now mora her rosy ste^s in th* eastern clime 
Advancing sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

ODE IN ELFRIDA. 

Hail to thy living light, 
Ambrosial morn ! all hail thy roseat ray 
That bids gay nature all her charms display 

In varied beauty bright : '* 
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That bids each dewy-spangled flowret rise, 
And dart around its vermeil dyes; 
Bids silver lustre grace yon sparkling tide 
That winding warbles down the mountain's side. 

Away, ye goblins all ! 
Wont the bewilder'd traveller to daunt; 
Whose vagrant feet have trac'd your secret haunt 
Beside some lonely wall, _ 

r shatter'd ruin of a moss-grown tew'r, 
^tere, at pale midnight's stillest hour, 
Through each rough chink the solemn orb of night, 
Pours momentary gleams of trembling light. 






Away, ye elves, away ! 

Shrink at ambrosial morning's living ray ; 
That living ray whose pow'r benign, 
Unfolds the scene of glory to our eye, 

Where thronM in artless majesty, 
The cherub beauty sits on nature's rustic shrine. 

The lengthened night elaps'd, the morning shines 

Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 

Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 

And now the mountain sun dispels the fog ; . 

The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 

And hung on every spray, on every blade 

Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

Morpheus ! I renounce thy sway ! 
Lo! Aurora wakes the day, 
See! from yonder mountains brow 
Misty night receding slow,* 
By degrees, advancing light 
Spreads the landscape to the sight. 
Village cocks, with clarion shrill, 
All the neighboring vallies nil, 
While, from hills the jovial horn 
Bids a welcome to the morn, 
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Dogs and hunters catch the sound, 
Welcome, morn! re-echoes round. 
Mark those clouds, of golden dye* 
Skirting all yon* eastern sky ! 
Phoebus, there, his car ascends, 

, Ev'ry dancing hour attends. 

Dew-drops twinkle o'er the lawn, 
FeatherM songsters hail the dawn, 

** Bleating sheep, and lowing kino 

In th^?rural chorus join. fjlk 

Lusty labour, 'cross the land 
Strides with reap-book in his hand, 
Ruddy health companion goes, 
Who nor pill nor potion knows; 
To them both rich harvest yields 
' All the treasure of her fields. 
Ere the lark her matin sings, 
From his bed "the lover springs, 
Restless vigils he has kept, 
Often sigh'd, and often wept, 
Save when hope with transient gleam, 
Sooth'd his. sorrows in a dream: 
By the margin of the flood 
Forth he strays, in pensive mood, 
Stopping, ever and anon, 
Turning short and hurrying on, 
Just as fancy him beguiles 
With his fair one's frowns or smiles. 
Suoli employs, to morning due, 
Sons of sloth ! are lost on you ! 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awaloe, 

And, starting from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

And is there ought in sleep can charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
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The fleeting moments of too short a life? 
Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul 1 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro 1 distempered dreams? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain, 
Longer than nature craves; when every muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 
- To bless the wildly-devious morning walk ? 

Those who rise early taste the sweets of the morning, and 
breathe the health and vigour, which are diffused around 
by the fragrant breeze. Let us then improve to advan- 
tage the opportunities a kind Providence has bestowed 
upon us. 

Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells; 
And from the crouded fold, in order drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 

WishVl morning's come, and now upon the plains, 
And distant mountains, where they feed their flocks, 
The happy shepherds leave their homely huts, 
And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. 
The lusty swain comes with his well-filTd scrip 
Of healthful viands, which when hunger calls, 
With much content and appetite he eats, 
To follow in the field his daily toil, 
And dress the grateful glebe that yields him fruits. 
The beasts that under the warm hedges slept, 
And weathered out the cold bleak night, are up ; 
And, looking tow'rds tne neighboring pastures, raise 
Their voice, and bid their fellow brutes good-morrow : 
The cheerful birds too on the tops of trees 
Assemble all in choirs, and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

Many are the silent pleasures of the honest peasant, who 
rises cheerfully to his labour, and returns with gratitude 
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to his humble cottage. If pride bear hard upon his tem- 
per, and his daily task press too much upon his strength, 
£)^ience and forbearance direct him to keep respectful si- 
lence : he knows and feels, that his health and content 
make him more blessed than his superior. The sun shines 
as warm ; the air blows as fresh ; and the earth breathes as 
fragrant upon the one as the other. They have an equal 
share moreover in all ]he beauties and real benefits of 
nature. 

Invited by the cheerful morn abroad, 

See, from his humble roof, the good man comes 

To taste her freshness, and improve her rise 

In holy musing. Rapture in his eye, 

And kneeling wonder, speaks his silent soul,. . 

With gratitude overflowing, and with praise ! 

Now sacred morn, ascending, smiles serene 

A dewy radiance, bright'ning o'er the world, 

Glad nature feels her through her boundless realms 

Of life and sense ; and calls forth all her sweets. 

From each unfolding flower 
Transpires the balm of life, that zephyr wafts 
Delicious, on his rosy wing: each bird, 
Or high in air, or secret in the shade, 
Rejoicing, warbles wild his matin hymn. 

The wakeful lark, having now left her nest, was mount* 
ing on high to salute the opening day. Elevated in air, 
she appears to call the laborious husbandman to his toil, 
and all her fellow-songsters to their notes. Larks seem 
amongst the happiest of birds; they rise on exulting wings 
the earliest in the morning, and sing in cheerful notes 
till night. 



-Up springs the lark, 



Shrill-voicM, and loud, the messenger of morn : 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted high 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their &«&ts,' 
Calls up the tuneful nations. 
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Just starting from the corn the sky-lark sings, 
And' trusts with conscious pride her downy wings; 
Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up, and calls on man to mark her way. 
Now oft beneath a cloud she sweeps along, 
Lost for a while, yet pours her 'varied song. 
We view the spot, and as the cloud mores byj 
Again she stretches up the clear blue sky ; 
Her form, her motion, undistinguished quite, 
Save when she wheels direct from shade • to light. 

" Nothing," observes Dr. Goldsmith, '« can be more 
pleasing than to see the lark warbling upon the wing; 
raising its note as it soars until it seems lost in the im- 
mense heights above us; the note continuing, the bird 
itself unseen; to see it then descending with a swell as it 
comes from the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as ,it ap- 
proaches its nest, the spot where all its affections are cen- 
tered, the spot that has prompted all this joy. 

Nature to this sweet bird alone has given, 
To wake his carol at the gate of heav'n^ 
Yet, 'midst the pride of his extatic strain,. 
His faithful breast recals the humble plain, 
And sinking from the splendor of the skies, 
He joyous to his little mansion flies; 
'Lights with gay pinion on his low-built nest, 
Where all his pleasures, all his wishes rest 

Attend my soul ! the early birds inspire 

My groveling thoughts with pure celestial fire, 

They from their temp'rate sleep awake, and pay 

Their thankful anthems for the new-born day. 

See, how the tuneful lark is mounted higri, 

And, poet-like, salutes the eastern sky, 

He warbles through the fragrant air his lays, 

And seems the beauties of the morn to praise ; 

F 
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But man, more void of gratitude, awakes, 
And gives no. thanks for the sweet. rest he takes. 
Looks on the glorious sun's new-Jundled flame. 
Without one thought of him from whom it earner 
The wre.tch unhallow'd does the day. begin, 
Shakes off his sleep, but shakes not off his sin. 

The following quotation . from fyTilton's Paradise Lost is 
among the exquisite beauties of that -incomparable poem. 

Now as when sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathM 
Their morning incense— 

Adam awaking, finds. Eve asleep— 

His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest: he on his side 
Leaning half-raisM, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces : then, with voice . 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft-touching, whisper'd thus: Awake, 
My fairest, my espousM, my latest found, 
Heaven's last best gift, my ever-new delight! 
Awake: the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us : we lose the prime, to mark how spring . 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet. 

Such whispering wak'd her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing thus she spake : 

O sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection ! glad I see 
Thy face, and morn return'd. 
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They are their described as devoutly offering up their 

MORNING HYMN. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

Almighty! thine tills universal frame, 

Thus, wond'rous fair; thyself how wond'rous then! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heav'ns. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works: yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine, 

Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold Him, and with songs, 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle His throne rejoicing; ye in heaven: 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Hhn first, Him last, Him midst, and without end ! 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun! of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy greater; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon ! that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 

And ye- five other wand'ring fires that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness calPd up light. 

Air, and ye elements! the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 

And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our Great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations! that now rise 

From hill, or steaming lake, dusky, or gray, 

J2 
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Till the sun punt your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rise: 
Whether to deck wth clouds th* uncolourM sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising; or falling, still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft, or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines ! 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains! and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs! warbling, -tune his praise. 
Join voices all yc living souls! ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise ! 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep! 
Witness if I be silent, mora or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
• Have gathered ought of evil, or conceaPd, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark! 
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AS no one hears of his faults without some concern and 
uneasiness, we should listen to the voice of wisdom and ex* 
perience, and treasure instruction in our hearts ; so shall 
the morning of our days prosper, and the evening decline 
in peace. Animated by generous and tender sentiments, 
and convinced of the superior excellence and dignity of an 
unblemished conduct, we cannot bear, that those, who are 
dear to us, should be ignorant or depraved. It is my ardent 
wish to see you all, my young friends, grow up amiable, 
ingenuous,, and diligent > pleasing in your carriage, affec- 
tionate in. your disposition, and correct in your conduct. 
You will then be a.comfort to your parents, who have. in- 
structed and supported you in your youth j and secure to 
yourselves permanent happiness. 

With liberal hand thy mind by heav'n is stor'd, 
Each dear affection in thy heart hath place 

For gifts like these be bounteous heav'n ador'd, 
And glowing gratitude express the grace. 

I flatter myself, that, by your having learned to think, you 
-will be qualified to act j and that the rectitude of your con- 
duct will be adequate to your improvement in knowledge. 
May that wisdom, which is justified in her works, be your 
guide through life; and may you enjoy all the felicity, which 
flows from a cultivated understanding, well-regulated 
affections, and extensive benevolence. In these consist 
that sovereign good, which ancient sages so much extol, 
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which reason recommends, religion authorizes, and God 
approves. Much depends on the steps which you take 
when first you appear on the stage of active life: the world 
•then looks on you with an observing eye, studies your 
behaviour, anticipates your future conduct, and, in pro- 
portion as your interesting pursuits multiply, competitions 
will arise. You may then find yourselves encountered by 
the violence of an enemy, or supplanted by the address of a 
rival j insulted by the pride of a superior, or provoked by 
the ingratitude of a friend. And as animosities are apt to 
ruffle the temper, and suspicions to potsoh the mind, and 
cause imaginary fears ; as the artful and designing seem to 
Surround you on every side, then is the time of trial, which 
requires all your steadiness and resolution to surmount 5 for 
unsuspected are the difficulties, with which youhaveto gosh 
tend. Anebk, in your progress through life, observation will 
convince you, that it is dangerous to rely always on your 
own opinion j to ueceive advice or reproof properly is the 
surest mark of a sensible mind and ■generous heart. We 
sometimes meet with those, -who axe too proud to acknow- 
ledge even a temporary superiority, because they inconsi- 
derately think it is lessening: themselves in their own 
esteem, to W detected in those errors which they axe de- 
sirous to conceal. Too wise to learn, too impatient to 
deliberate, too forward to be restrained, they plunge with 
precipitate indiscretion into the midst of all the dangers, 
with which life abounds. Positive in opinion, and con- 
fident in their assertions, they are full of their own abili- 
ties, and deride the admonitions given them by their 
friends as the timorous suggestions of age. Pride and con- 
ceit prevent them from listening to good advice 5 instead 
of being benefited, they are studying how, by retorting 
upon the frailties of others, to alleviate their own. Not so 
the modest grateful youth : he will obey the dictates of his 
aged parent* who addresses him in the following persua* 
five advice* 
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How to live happiest; how avoid the pains, 
The disappointments, and disgusts of those 
Who would in pleasure all their hours employ \ 
The precepts here of revefenc'd age 
I will recite.— Tho' old, he still retained 
His manly sense and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 
He still remember'd that he once was young; 
His easy presence check'd no decent joy. 
Him ev*n the dissolute admirM and lov'd. 

: Much had he read, 

Much more had seen; he study'd from the life, 
And in th' original perus'd mankind.— 
Our aim is happiness ; 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
He said, 'tis the pursuit of all that live ; 
Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attain'd. — 
Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 

a father's advice to bis son. 

Deep in a grove by cypress shaded, 

Where mid-day sun had seldom shone, 
Or noise the solemn scene invaded, 

Save some afflicted muse's moan. 

A swain, tow'rds full-ag'd manhood wending, 

Sat sorrowing on the close of day, 
At whose fond side a boy attending, 

Lisp'd half his father's cares away. 

The father's eye no object wrested, 

But on the smiling prattler hung, 
Till what his throbbing heart suggested, 

These accents trembled from his tongue — 

" My youth's first hope, my manhood's treasure, 

My dearest innocent, attend, 
Nor fear rebuke, or sour displeasure, 

A father's loveliest name is friend. 
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Some truths from long experience flowing, 
Worth more, than royal grants, receive; 

For truths are wealths of Heav'n's bestowing, 
Which kings have seldom power to give. 

Since, from an ancient race descended, 

You boast an unattainted blood, 
By yours be their fair fame attended. 

And claim by birthright — to be good. 

Jn love for every fellow creature, 

Superior rise above the crowd ; 
What most ennobles human nature 

Was ne'er the portion of the proud. 

Be thine the generous heart that borrows 
From other's joy a friendly glow, • 

And for each hapless neighbour's sorrows,- 
Throbs with a sympathetic woe. 

This is- the temper most endearing, 
Though wide, proud pomp, her banner spreads. 

An heav'nlier power good-nature bearing, 
Each heart in willing thraldom leads. 

Taste not from fame's uncertain fountain 
The peace destroying streams that flow, 

Nor from ambition's dangerous mountain 
Look down upon the world below. 

The princely pine on hills exalted, 

Whose lofty branches cleave the sky, 
By winds, long brav'd, at last assaulted, 

Is headlong whirl'd in dust to lie j 

While the mild rose, more safely growing, 

Low in its unaspiring vale, 
Amid retirement's shelter blowing, 

Exchanges sweets with every gale. 
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Wish not for beauty's darling features 

Moulded by .nature's partial pow'r, 
For fairest forms 'mong human creatures, 

Shine but the pageants of an liour. 

I saw the pride of all the meadow. 

At noon, a gay narcissus blow 
Upon a river's bank, whose shadow 

BloomM in the silver waves below; 

By noontide's heat its youth' was wasted, 

The waters, as they pass'd, complain'd j 
At eve, its glories all were blasted, 

And not one former tint remain'd. 

Nor let vain wit's deceitful glory 

Lead you from wisdom's path astray; 
What genius lives renown'd in story, 

To happiness who found the way ? 

In yonder mead behold that vapour, 

Whose vivid beams illusive play, 
Far off it seems a friendly taper, 

To guide the traveller on his way; 

But should some hapless wretch pursuing, 

Tread where the treach'rous meteors glow, c 

He'd find, too late, his rashness rueing, 

That fetal quick-sands lurk below. 

In life such bubbles nought admiring, 

Gilt with false light, and fill'd with air, 
Do you from pageant crowds retiring, 

To peace in virtue's cot repair. 

There seek the never wasted treasure, 
Which mutual love and friendship give, * 

Domestic comfort, spotless pleasure, 
Add blest and Messing you will live. x 
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If Heav'n -with children crowns your 4 welling 

As mine its bounty does with you, 
In fondness fatherly excelling, 

TV example you have felt pursue." 

He paus'd for tenderly caressing 

The darling of his wounded heart, 
Looks had means only of expressing 

Thoughts, language never could impart. 

Now night her mournful mantle spreading, 

Had rob'd in black th' horizon round, 
And dank dews, from her tresses shedding, 

With genial moisture bath'd the ground; 

When back to city follies flying, 
'Midst custom's slaves he liv'd resigned, 

His face, array*d in smiles, denying 
The true complexion of his mind. 

For seriously around surveying 

Each character, in youth and age, , 

Of fools betray'd, ami knaves betraying, 

That play'd upon this human stage. 

(Peace himself and undesigning) 
He loathM *he scenes of guilt and strife,; 

And felt each secret wish inclining 
To leave this fretful farce of life. 

Yet to whatever above was fated, 

Obediently he how'd his soul, 
For, what all bounteous heav'n created, 

He thought heaven only should controul. 

In the spring-time of youth, we are flushed w r ith health 
and confidence; hope is young and ardent, whatever we 
see has the grace of novelty > wherever we cast our eyes, 
we see some face of friendship, and of love: all nature 
smiles around us, and we anticipate and promise ourselves 
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every gratification ; but in the midst of all these pleasures, 
we do not reflect on the uncertainty of all earthly enjoy- 
ments, and that, in an instant, these golden dreams may be 
interrupted by sickness, disappointment and disgust. We 
feel a consciousness of having wasted that time, which cannot 
be recalled, and those opportunities, which we cannot now 
recover, and which by indiscretion and the want of experi- 
ence we have for ever lost. To slight the company and 
advice of those, whose age and experience entitle them to 
our respect and veneration; much more to ridicule their 
bodily infirmities, is a certain sign, that he who is guilty 
of it, is totally destitute, either of principle, or under- 
standing. Duty and gratitude are the free and most va- 
luable gifts of nature j they aie not to be exacted, but spring 
voluntarily as the tribute of a feeling heart. What can be 
more worthy of imitation than to see the truly affectionate 
daughter discharging, with anxious care, all those kind 
and soothing offices likely to contribute to the ease and 
comfort of declining age ? Sir Richard Steele has ob- 
served, that candour in the acknowledgment of an error is 
the greatest act of the soul. And which is most persua- 
sively exemplified by Dr. Johnson in his Prince of Abys- 
sinia, who, having associated himself with young men of a 
dissipated turn, soon from disgust grew weary of their 
company, and at parting, addressed them in the following 
manner. ** My friends," said he, " I have seriously con- 
sidered our manners and our prospects, and find that we 
have mistaken eur own interest. The first years of man 
must make provision for the last. He that never thinks 
never can be wise. Perpetual levity must end in igno- 
rance j and intemperance, though it may fire the spirits for 
an hour* will make life short or miserable. Let ns consider 
that youth is of no long duration, and that in maturer age, 
when the enchantments of fancy shall cease, and phantoms 
of delight dance no more about us, we shall have no com- 
forts but the esteem of wise men, and the means of doing 
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good. Let us therefore stop, while to stop is m otfr 
power: let us live as men, who are sometime to grow old, 
and to whom it will be the most dreadful of all evils not 
to count their past years but by follies, and to be reminded 
of their former luxuriance of health only by the maladies, 
which riot has produced." How truly noble is the fol- 
lowing reply. " Sir, — The advice and caution is friendly, 
and conveyed with all the politeness of a gentleman, joined 
to the sensibi ity and judgment of the accomplished scholar, 
and till my latest moments will remain on my memory with 
gratitude and the most faithful respect." A certain Cham 
of Tartary going a progress with his nobles, was met by 
a dervise, who cried with a loud voice, " Whoever will 
present me with a hundred pieces of gold, I will give 
him good advice." The Cham ordered him the sum ; upon 
which the dervise said, " Begin nothing of which thou 
hast not well considered the end." The courtiers* upon 
hearing this plain sentence, smiled, and said with a sneer* 
u The dervise is well paid for his maxim." But the king 
was so well satisfied with the answer, , that he ordered it 
to be written in golden* letters in several places of his 
palace, and engraved on all his plate. Not long after, the 
king's surgeon was bribed to kill him with a poisoned 
lancet, at the time he was to let him blood. — When the 
arm was bound, and the fatal lancet in the surgeon's hand, 
he read on the bason, " Begin nothing of which thou hast 
not well considered the end 1" He immediately started, 
and let the lancet fall out of his hand.-— The king ob- 
serving his confusion, enquired the reason : the surgeon 
fell prostrate, confessed the whole affair, and, while the 
conspirators were led to execution, was graciously par- 
doned. The Cham, turning to his courtiers, who heard the 
advice with contempt, told them, " That counsel could 
not be too much valued, which had saved a king's life." 
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JLlME was bestowed by Providence as an inestimable 
blessing, an improvable talent, the source of present en- 
joyment and future felicity ; and when it is employed in 
the pursuit of wisdom, instead of being wasted in idleness 
or folly, what an inexhaustible fund of knowledge is laid 
up for succeeding periods of life. Those, therefore, who 
wish td become eminent must consider their time as the 
most important part of their property, and attend to the 
advice of Horace, who says — 



Be wise, cut off long cares 



From thy contracted span. 

E'en whilst I speak, the envious time. 

Doth make swift haste away ; 
Then seize the present, use thy prime, 

Nor trust another day. 

The loss of wealth, ot of reputation, may be regained, and 
the loss of health recovered; but the loss of our precious 
time can never be recalled. We should take care never to 
be unemployed; a vacant mind is an invitation to vice; 
and it has been observed, that many, who mark with some 
accuracy the course of time, appear to have little sensibility 
of the decline of life. Every man has something to do 
which he neglects ; every man has faults to conquer which 
he delays to combat. 
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For youth, too transient flow'r ! (of life's short day 
The shortest part,) but blossoms to decay. 
Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 
To wine and revelry, in pleasure's bower, 
The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh ! 

The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
importance. We should consider well how much depends 
upon it, — how fast it flies away — and that whatever know- 
ledge we do not solidly lay the foundation of in our youth, 
we shall never be masters of. An Italian philosopher ex* 
pressed in his motto, " That time was his estate." An 
estate, however, which, without cultivation, will produce 
nothing ; but which will always abundantly repay the la- 
bours of industry, if, by negligence, no part of it be suffered 
to lie waste. The day has been considered as an image of 
the year, and a year as a representation of life ; the morning 
answers to the spring, and the spring to childhood and 
youth ; the noon corresponds to the summer, and the sum- 
mer to the strength of manhood j the evening is an em- 
blem of autumn, and autumn of declining life; the night 
shews the winter, and the winter the end of life. Thus time 
goes on, and so does our life ; and yet so little do we con- 
sider the effects of time, that we are continually surprised 
at the alterations it makes. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME, AJCD THE PROPER 
METHODS OF SPENDING IT. 

We &11 of as complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what to do 
with. Our lives, says he, are spent either in doing nothing 
at all» or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought to do. We are always complaining 
that our days are few, and acting as though there would be 
no end of them. That noble philosopher has described 
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our inconsistency with ourselves in this particular, by all 
those various turns of expression and thought which are 
peculiar to his writings. I often consider mankind as 
wholly inconsistent with itself in a point that bears some 
affinity to the former. Though we, in general, seem grieved 
at the shortness of life, we are wishing every period of 
it at an end* The minor longs to be at age, then to be a 
man of business, then to make up an estate, then to arrive 
at honours, then to retire. Thus although the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be short, the several divi- 
sions of it appear long and tedious. We are for length* 
ening our span in general r but would fain contract the 
parts of which it is composed. The usurer would be very 
well satisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies be- 
tween the present moment and next quarter-day. The 
politician would be contented to lose three years in his 
life, could he place things in the posture in which he fan- 
cies they will stand after such a revolution of time. The 
lover would be glad to strike out of his existence all the 
moments that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as fast as our time runs, we should be very glad in 
many parts of our lives, that it ran much faster than it does. 
Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we 
wish away whole years, and travel through time as through 
a country filled with many wild and empty wastes, which 
we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at those seve- 
ral little settlements or imaginary points of rest which are 
dispersed up and down in it* If we divide the life of most 
men into twenty parts, we shall find that at least nineteen 
of them are mere gaps and chasms, which are filled with 
neither pleasure nor business. I do not, however, include in 
this calculation, the life of those men who are in a perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of those only who are not always en* 
gaged in scenes of action 5 and 1 hope I shall not do an un- 
acceptable piece of service to those persons, rf I point oat 
to them certain methods for the filling up of their empty 
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spaces of lifts* The methods I shall propose to them are 
as follow : the first is the exercise of virtue, in the most 
general acceptation of the word. That particular scheme, 
which comprehends the social virtues, may give employ- 
ment to the most industrious temper, and find a man 
business more than the most active station of life* To ad- 
vise the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, 
are duties that fall in our way almost every day of our 
lives. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating 1 
the fierceness of a party; of doing justice to the character 
of a deserving man ; of softening the envious, quieting the 
angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; which are all of 
them employments suitable to a reasonable nature, and 
bring great satisfaction to the .person who, with discre- 
tion, can busy himself in them. There is another kind of 
virtue that may find employment for those retired hours, in 
which we are altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of 
company and conversation; 1 mean that intercourse and 
communication which every reasonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great Author of his beings The man, 
who lives under an habitual sense of the divine presence, 
keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in com* 
pany with his dearest and best of friends. Upon him, time 
never lies heavy; it is impossible for him to be alone* 
His thoughts and passions are the most busied at such 
hours when those of other men are the most inactive. He 
no sooner steps out of the world, than his heart burns with 
devotion* swells with hope, and triumphs in the consci- 
ousness of that presence which every where surrounds him 3 
or, on the contrary, pours out its fears, its sorrows, its 
apprehensions, to the great supporter of Us existence. I 
have here only considered that, to have something to do, 
b absolutely necessary to a man's being virtuous; but if we 
consider further, that the exercise of virtue is not only an 
amusement for the time it lasts, but that its influence ex> 
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tends to those parts of our existence which lie beyond the 
grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in prac- 
tice this method of passing away our time. When a man 
has but a little stock to improve, and has opportunities of 
turning it all to good account, what shall we think of him 
if he suffer nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps 
employ even the twentieth to his ruin or disadvantage ? 
But because the mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor 
strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find out, in 
its requisite relaxations, proper employments for it. The 
next method, therefore, that ( would propose to fill up our 
time, should be useful and innocent diversions. I must con- 
fess I think it is below reasonable creatures to be altogether 
conversant in such diversions as are merely innocent, and 
have nothing else to recommend them, but that there is no 
hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself, 1 shall not determine ; but I think it 
is very wonderful to see persons of the best sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shu tiling and dividing a 
pack of cards, with no other conversation but what is made 
up of a few game phrases, and no other ideas but those of 
black or red spots, ranged together in different figures, 
Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this species coin- 
plaining of the shortness of life ? The mind never unbends 
itself so agreeably as in the conversation of a well-chosen 
friend. There is indeed no blessing of life that is anywise 
comparable to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous 
friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and improves 
the understanding, engenders thought and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good resolution, sooths and allays the 
passions, and finds employment for most of the vacant 
hours of life. Next to such an intimacy with a particular 
person, one would endeavour after a more general conver- 
sation with such as are capable of edifying and enteitaining 
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those with whom they converse, which are qualities that 
seldom go asunder. Marshal Turenne, among the grate- 
ful acknowledgments which he used to pay in conversation 
to the memory of those by whom he had been instructed, 
mentioned one with particular honour ; he Who taught him, 
not to spend his time in regretting any mistake Which he 
had made, but to set himself immediately and vigorously 
to repair it. The observance of order and method is of 
high consequence for the improvement of the present 
time 4 he, who performs the duties of his station with punc- 
tuality, and suffers no part of his time to escape without 
profit, multiplies his days, for he lives much in little space; 
whereas he, who neglects order, is always losing the present 
in returning upon the past, and trying in Vain to recover 
k when gone. Whether it be that life has more vexations 
than comforts, or what is in event just the same, that evil 
makes deeper impressions than good, it is certain that few 
can review the time past, without heaviness of heart. We 
remember many calamities incurred by folly ; many oppor- 
tunities lost by negligence. The shades of the dead rise up 
before us ; and we lament the companions of our youth, 
the partners of our amusements, and the assistants of oar 
labours, whom the hand of death has snatched away. 

Relentless time, that steals with ailefnt tread, 
Shall tear away the trophies of the dead; 
Fame en the pyramid's aspiring top 
With sighs shaH her recording trumpet drop; 
The feeble characters of glory's hand 
Shall perish, like the tracks upon the staid ; 
But not with these expire the sacred flame 
Of virtue, or the good man's awful name! 

LINES UNDER A SUN-DIAL. 

Mark well my shade, and seriously attend 
. The silent lesson of a common friend 
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Since time and life speed hastily away, 
And neither can recal the former day, 
Improve each fleeting hour before "i is past, 
For know, each fleeting hour may be thy last. . 

THE WATCH. 

While this gay toy attracts thy sight 

Thy reason let it warn, 
And seize, my friend, that rapid time, 

Which never must return 1 

If idly fost, no art or care 

The blessing can restore, 
And heaven exacts a strict account, 

For every mispent hour. 

Short is our longest day of life, 

And soon its prospects end, 
Yet on that day's uncertain date 

Eternal years depend. 

Yet equal to our Being's aim, 

The space to virtue given ; 
And every minute well improved 

Secures an age in heav'n. 

Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urgM by passion, nor delay'd by spleen, 
And true to nature's regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour, 
Then health and joy would follow as they ought 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought ; 
Sweet health to pass the present moments o'er, * 
And everlasting joy when time shall be no more. 
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1 HE love of learning is no less pleasing than profitable. 
It is an amusement of the noblest kind, which greatly in- 
creases the felicity, and the comforts, of those who pos- 
sess it. It insures a certain degree of firmness and consist- 
ency, gives an ingenuous turn to our whole conversation, 
and, to our manner of thinking and acting, a certain grace* 
fulness, that never forsakes us. To be blest with rational 
faculties is one of the greatest gifts heaven can bestow on 
us, and compensates for the want .of external graces, or 
strength for manual exercises. Men, when they turn their 
speculation into practice, and take care to apply the study 
of moral science to the purposes of life, may be truly said 
to shine in the world. The pursuit of literature is one of 
the most dignified of all accomplishments; and the advan- 
tages resulting from it are an ornament in prosperity, a re-, 
fuge in adversity, and an entertainment at all times. How 
grateful then ought we to be to our munificent Creator, 
who has furnished us not only with those faculties, which 
are necessary to the preservation of being, but with such 
also as may fit us for receiving a rich variety of intellectual 
enjoyment. Few persons will endure, without necessity, 
the labour of intense application. He, who has learned 
enough for his profit or his honour, seldom endeavours after 
further acquisitions^ while others 

Studious to gain the love of human kind, 
The social sage at midnight stores his mind, 
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Rob^ weary mature of her just repose, 
Nor drinks the dew that bathes the morning rose. 
Nor when the sun to Cynthia gives the night, 
Eyes the soft blessing of her tender light, 
But o'er the taper leans his pensive head, 
And for the living communes with the dead. 

Scipio was so great an admirer of liberal studies, that he 
always retained in his camp the most eminent wits: nor 
did any one nil up the intervals of business with more 
elegance, retiring from war only to cultivate the arts of 
peace; always employed in arms or study, always exer- 
cising his body, or, with science, disciplining his mind. 



Knowledge dwells 



In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learnM so much ; 
Wisdom is humble, that he knows no more. 

Alfred, King of England, was a splendid example of 
the love of learning. He revised the laws; established 
trial by jury ; and had the gratification by his wisdom, 
his virtues and vigilant exertions, to restore peace and 
happiness to his subjects. It is learning indeed that 
forms the brightest characters, calls forth those faculties, 
which, in a state of nature, .would lie dormant and con- 
cealed, and directs them to the best end, the good of 
society. The great use of knowledge, in all its various 
branches, is to free the mind from the prejudices of igno- 
rance ; and as the earliest principles are generally the most 
lasting, no one should neglect those improvements, which 
will prepare him to act his future part in life cheerfully and 
honourably, and enable him to converse with men of culti- 
vated genius. 
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Yet while the season of your blooming youth 
Glides gently on, and liberal nature show'rs 
Her gayest blessings, peaceful, on your heads ; 
O! then let science on your easy hours 
Serenely steal : she the soul exaks 
To dignity ; for when with useful knowledge blest, 
Fair beauty smiles upon the blushing brow, 
Her soft persuasion wins the yielding heart 
Resistless, each with glowing ardour hears 
Her eloquence divine, the tuneful flow 
Of sweetest periods, warbling from the lips 
Where raptures hang, to captivate the soul. 

Mr. Pope, however, in the following energetic lines, gives 
us this caution. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts, 
- While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor mind the lengths behind 
But more advane'd, behold, with strange surprize, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleasM at first the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky : 
Th* eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, there attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way. 
Th* increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 
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UYwisdom is meant, that cultivation and enlargement 
of the mind, which enables a man clearly to see, and un- 
derstand, all those things, which concern his present, and 
future well-being. It is allowed to be the greatest gift 
heaven can bestow on man ; it compensates for all other 
denciences; and raises him, who possesses it, to the highest 
pitch of human felicity : therefore, 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise,— 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

Honours, monuments, and all the works of vanity and 
ambition, are demolished and destroyed by time) but 
the reputation of wisdom is venerable to posterity. It 
allows nothing to be good,. that will not be so for ever 5 
no man to be happy, great or powerful, that is not master 
of himself. 

True wisdom is an evenness of soul, 
A steady temper, which no cares controul, 
No passions ruffle, no desires inflame; 
Still constant to itself, and still the same. 

Pythagoras wished to be remembered, by his earnest de- 
sire to prove, that he had no interest so much at heart as 
the acquisition of wisdom, and the rational enjoyments of 
a contemplative mind. And as his principles were tem- 
perate, moral and sincere, he trained up his students by 
the example of patience, steadiness and respect. Lord 
Shaftsbury was a melancholy but complete instance of the 
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truth of one of his own maxims, which was, ** That wis- 
dom lay in the hearty and not in the head ; and that it was 
not the want of knowledge, hut the perverseness of the 
will, that filled men's actions with folly, and their lives 
with disorder/* Wisdom is a right understanding, a fa- 
culty of discerning good from evil, what is to be chosen 
and what rejected j a judgment grounded upon the true 
value of things, not upon the common opinion of them j an 
equality of force, and a strength of resolution ; it sets a 
watch over our words and deeds, employs us in the con- 
templation of the works of nature, and makes us invincible 
by either good or bad fortune. 

O wisdom ! Queen of every art, 

That glads the sense, and mends the heart, 
BlessM source of purest joys ; 

In every form of beauty bright, 

That captivates the mental sight 
With pleasure and surprize. 

At thy unspotted shrine I bow: 
Attend thy modest suppliant's vow, 

That breathes no wild desires : 
But taught by thy unerring rules, 
To shun the fruitless wish of fools, 
, To nobler views aspires. 
To me thy better gifts impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 

By studious thoughts renn'd : 
For wealth, the smiles of glad content 
For power, its amplest, best extent, 

An empire o*fer the mind. 
O send thy sure, and steady ray, 
To regulate my doubtful way 
v Through lifers perplexing road: 
The mists of error to controul, 
And through its gloom direct my soul 

To happiness and good. 
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JLET virtue guide thy inexperienced youth, 
And lead thy footsteps in the paths of truth. 

Some persons boast of their virtue without rightly under- 
standing its true meaning. It is a sincere and constant 
desire to do every thing, tliat is just and right before God 
and man ; for whatever tends to enlarge and ennoble the 
jnind, to expand its views beyond the sphere. of ordinary 
life, and inspire it with a taste of intellectual enjoyment, 
is evidently favourable to virtue. It strengthens us in ad- 
versity, moderates in prosperity, guides in society, enter- 
tains in solitude, advises in doubts, supports in weakness, 
and is therefore of all acquisitions the most precious. • It 
gives glory to God, utility to the public, tranquillity to the 
conscience, relief to some, counsel to others, and example 
to all. 

Be virtue first thy care, thy wish, thine aim ; 

Her rules thy standard, her applause thy fame : 

To her thy steps let fair discretion lead ! 

Let truth inspire thy thoughts, and crown thy deed ; 

Let sage experience guide thy hand and voice ; 

Be' slow to choose *, hut constant in thy choice ; 

To mercy's dictates open all thy breast.— 

Be good — and Heaven will teach thee to be blest. 

Whatever is to be our profession, no education is more: 
necessary to success, than the acquirement of virtuous habits 

G 
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and dispositions. This is the universal preparation for 

every character, and every station in life. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heaven : a happiness 
That even above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature's favourites ; a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred: it is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 

In the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a 
moderate understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, 
contributes more to prosperity, than the most brilliant ta- 
lents can effect without it. And it is not only the sure 
foundation of honour and esteem, but is likewise the 
source of all beauty, order, and happiness ; for, like health, 
it renders the mind more susceptible of real pleasure, casts 
a light on every object, and brightens every scene. • 

*Tis virtue softens all our toils, 
With peace our conscience crowns, 

Gives pleasure when our fortune smiles, 
. And courage when it frowns. 

That fortitude, which has encountered no dangers, that 
prudence, which has surmounted no difficulties, that inte- 
grity, which has been attacked by no temptations, can at 
best be considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of which the true value cannot be assigned. The most 
virtuous man is he, who is endued by nature with the hap- 
piest powers of communicating felicity to others, and of 
enjoying, by reflection, the pleasure of doing good. This 
has ever been considered as the highest exercise and im- 
provement of reason, the connection, harmony and just 
balance of affections and passions, the health, strength and 
beauty of the mind. 

There breathes a self divinity in virtue, 

Jn candid unassuming generous virtue, 
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Whose very silence speaks; and which inspires 
Without proud formal lessons, a disdain 
Of mean injurious vice. 

Virtue, in early life, refines and strengthens the moral and 
active powers, and lays a secure foundation for the tran- 
quil enjoyment of those studies that lead to eminence. In 
manhood, it is the surest path to fame and honour ; in- 
spiring us with fortitude in all the various circumstances of 
duty and of trial, and with an habitual reverence for the 
sacred offices of religion, by which we pave the way to the 
most easy and honourable old age. In the decline of life, 
virtue preserves us* from chagrins incident to that period, 
cherishes the most^equal and kind affections, and assists us 
in using our wisdom, experience, and authority, in the 
most fatherly and venerable manner. We act under a sense 
of the inspection, and with a view to the approbation, of 
our Maker ; and having sustained our part with integrity 
and consistency, quit life with serenity, peace, and a well- 
founded hope of eternal joy. 

. The lasting bliss which bears a calm review, 
None but the wise and virtuous ever knew. 

Be strong, be stedfast, in fair virtue's cause, 
Nor fear reproof, nor covet vain applause; 
Heed not of evil tongues the envious strife, 
Nor the loud storms that rage thro' human life: 
On truth's firm basis let your hopes remain, 
And seas may rage, and tempests roar in vain* 

Instances of exemplary virtues displayed, in all ages, by 
great and good men, give us noble and extended views of 
the energy of virtue, and the limits of human action; 
awaken an early sensibility of whatever is most amiable and 
heroic in life, and kindle in our breasts a generous emula- 
tion. What can cemvey a more refined and gratifying 
pleasure to the descendants of illustrious men, than to see 
G2 
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the characters of their ancestors handed down with honour 
to posterity.' The perfection of virtue is to give reason 
free scope ; to obey the voice and authority of conscience ; 
to exert the defensive passions with fortitude, the private 
with temperance, the public with justice, and. all the pas- 
sions with prudence ; that is, in a' due proportion to each 
other, and in an entire subservience to a calm diffusive be- 
nevolence j to love and adore God with a disinterested and 
unrivalled affection ; and to acquiesce in the order of his 
providence with a cheerful and hearty resignation. Every 
approach to this standard is an approach to perfection and 
happiness j and every deviation from it, a deviation to ruin 
and infallible misery. The continence of Scipio Africanus 
is a surprising instance of the power of virtue in governing 
the passions. Scipio, at four-and- twenty years of age, had 
obtained a great victory ; in consequence of which a multi- 
tude of prisoners of each sex, and all conditions, fell, into 
his possession, and among others a young virgin of exqui- 
site bloom and beauty. He had too sensible a beart to see 
the most lovely of objects without being moved with pas- 
sion ; besides which, there was no obligation of either ho- 
nour or virtue, in the common account, to restrain his de- 
sires towards one, who was his by the fortune of war. But 
a noble indignation and unfeigned sorrow, which appeared 
in her countenance, when the conqueror cast his eyes upon 
her, raised his curiosity to know her story. He was in- 
formed, she was a lady of the highest condition in that 
country, and contracted to a man of quality and merit. 
The generous Roman soon placed himself in the condition 
of that unhappy man, who was to lose so charming a bride; 
and though a youth, and a conqueror, immediately resolved 
to restore her to her destined husband. With this pur- 
pose, he commands her parents and her relations, with her 
intended husband, to appear before him at an appointed 
time. When they were met, and were waiting for -the 
general, you may imagine to yourself the different concern 
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of an unhappy father, a despairing lover, and a tender 
mother, in the several persons who were so related to 
the captive. Scipio appears, leading his prisoner into 
their presence: as he approached, they all threw themselves 
on their knees, except the lover of the lady ; but Scipio, 
observing in him a manly sullenness, was the more inclined 
to favour him, and spoke to him in these words: — " Sir, 
it is not the manner of the Romans to use all the power 
they justly may. We fight not to ravage countries, or 
break through the tics of humanity. I am acquainted with 
your worth, and your interest in this lady; fortune has 
made me your master, but I desire to be your friend : this 
is your wife — take her, and may the gods bless yon with 
her ! Far be it "from Scipio to purchase a little momentary 
pleasure at the rate of making an honest man unhappy !" 
The heart of the lover was too full to allow him to make 
his acknowledgments, but throwing himself at Scipio's- 
feet, he wept aloud. The captive lady fell into the 
same posture, and they* both remained so, till her father 
at length burst into the following words: — "O divine 
Scipio ! the gods have given you more than human virtue. 
O glorious leader! O wondrous youth! Does hot that 
happy virgin, while she prays to the gods for your pros- 
perity, and thinks you sent down from among them, give 
you more exquiste pleasure than all the joys you could have 
reaped from the possession of her injured person ?" Scipio, 
without any emotion, answered him, u Father, be a friend 
to Rome," and then retired. An immense sum was 
brought as her ransom ; but he sent it to her husband, and 
smiling said, M This is a trifle after what I have given him 
already." 

Thine, virtue! thine is each persuasive charm, 
Thine ev'ry soul with heav'nly raptures warm j 
Thine all the bliss which innocence bestows, 
And thine the heart that feels another's woes. 
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This is one of those noble instances of true greatness of 
mind, which springs from the reflection, that we find, 
within our breasts, the active principles of humanity, social 
affection, and generous sympathy. One of those amiable 
qualities, which constitute the dignity of our nature, and 
merit the approbation of heaven and of earth. 

Blest i6 the man, who, exercisM in cares, 
To private leisure public virtue bears ! 
Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repose with trophies labour won. 
Him honour follows to the secret shade, 
And crowns propitious his declining head; 
In his retreat their harps the" muses string, 
For him in lays unbought spontaneous sing; 
Friendship and truth on all his moments wait, 
FleasM with retirement better than with state : 
And round the bower where humbly-great he lies, 
Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels rise. 

Virtue may be justly stiled the child of lleaven : it wears 
an angel's smile, and is distinguished by all the graces of 
its divine original : elevated and aspiring, yet winning and 
attractive; benevolent, gracious, courteous and condescend* 
ing ; its features formed to complacency, its voice attuned 
to harmony, its' eye beaming with benignity, and all its 
motions, though composed and steady, yet graceful, ele- 
gant and unassuming 3 modest without affectation, en- 
gaging without art, pleasing without design or flattery, 
and commanding friends and admirers by a simplicity that 
is above all art and disguise. It is an invincible greatness 
of mind, not to be elevated or dejected by good or ill for- 
tune ; it is sociable and gentle, free, steady, and fearless, 
content within itself and full of inexhaustible delights ; 
ever carrying about with it a conscious dignity, which is 
able to awe the most shameless and abandoned charac- 
ters. 
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No not the brightest flowers of spring. 
That fancy paints, or poets sing ; 
Nor these, nor all the sweets that blow, 
The roses blush, the lily's' snow, 
With thee in excellence compare, 
Or breathe so fresh, or bloom so fair. 
For in thy bosom lives a flower, . 
Not time shall spoil, nor death devour, 
A flower that no rude season fears, 
And virtue's sacred name it bears. 

Fair virtue comes, and in her radiant train 
Ten thousand beauties wait : behold she comes, 
To till the soul with never-ceasing joy ! . 
Attend her voice, sweet as the solemn sounds 
Of cherubs, when they strike their golden harps 
In sacred concert, while the sky resounds 
Syirtphonious. Hence, ye fond delusive dreams 
Of fleeting pleasure ! she the heart distends 
With more enduring bliss : kindled by her, 
The gen'rous bosom breathes the social fire, 
And beats responsive to the woes of man. 

Virtue is capable of, fortifying the soul against all the va- 
rious assaults of human calamities : it is by her that we are 
taught to consider happiness as depending upon ourselves 
alone. The Comus of Milton is considered as one" of the 
most perfect poems in the English language j and the scene 
where the sister is separated from her two brothers in a 
forest, and in a dark night, is most interestingly described. 
One exclaims, 

O that hapless virgin, our lost sister, 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and thistles? 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 

Or "gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 

Leans her unpillow'd head fraught with sad fears. 
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The other replies, 

Peace, brother, be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestal his date of grief, 

And run to meet what most he would avoid ? 

Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ? 

I do not think my sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipl'd in virtue's book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in. danger as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, ■ 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

'By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And wisdom's self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where with her best nurse contemplation 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. v 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
. May sit i'th'centre, and enjoy bright day : 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun j 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Let angel-forms angelic truths maintain ; 
Nature disjoins the beauteous and prophane. 
For what's true beauty, but fair virtue's face— 
Virtue made visible in outward grace. 

It may be needless, perhaps, to say, that the following 
elegant lines were produced by an exalted genius to portray 
the perfection of beauty and of virtue. 
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Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Tho' meek, magnanimous •, tho' witty, wise; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 
Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
With gentle female tenderness combined. 
Her speech was the melodious voice of love, 
Her song the warbling of the vernal grove; 
Her eloquence was sweeter than her song, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong; 
Her form each beauty of her mind expressed, 
Her mind was virtue by the graces dress'd. 

Moralists usually distinguish four principal, or, as they are 
generally called, cardinal virtues, namely, Teirtperance, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude and Justice : the reason of which division 
is founded in this ; that, for a man to live virtuously and 
honestly, it is necessary he know what is fit to be done ; 
which is the business of prudence : that he have a constant ' 
and firm will to do what he judges best ; which will per- 
fect the man, either as it restrains too violent perturbations, 
the office of temperance ; or, as it spurs and urges on those, 
that are too slow and languid, which is the business of forti- 
tude ; or, lastly, comparatively, and with regard to human 
society ; which is the object of justice. To these four all 
the other virtues are referred, either as parts, or as conco- 
mitants. 



TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance is considered as one of the richest endow- 
ments of the mind ; for the temperate mail's pleasures are 
C 5 
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desirable, because they are regular ; and all his life is calm 
and serene because it is innocent. 

'Tis to thy rules, bright temperance, we owe 

All pleasures, which from health and strength can flow; 

Vigour of body, purity of mind, • 

Unclouded reason, sentiments refin'd. 

The various passions and affections of human nature begin 
very early to exert and display themselves j and if they be 
not properly restrained and directed, will of necessity have 
a fatal and unconquerable influence over the whole tenor of 
our lives. If we give up the reins to appetite at an age, 
when reason is too weak to guide them, and suffer the will 
to .rule with despotic sway, uncontrolled by judgment, and 
unawed by parental authority, every vice will gain strength 
by habit, and every propensity to evil will take such deep, 
root in the soul, as never to be extirpated $ for the prin- 
ciples which we imbibe in our youth, we generally carry to 
our graves. Temperance, is the virtue, which places both 
the mind and body in their full state of perfection, and qua- 
lifies a man as well for the knowledge as the practice of his 
duty. It tends to give acuteness to the understanding, 
vigour to the imagination, rectitude to the judgment, and 
retention to the memory ; enabling him to govern his fa- 
mily with prudence ; to serve his country and his friends 
in the most effectual manner, and to defeat the malice of 
his enemies. It has been called the golden chain, which 
holds together the societies of men in friendship and in 
peace. 

To temperance all our liveliest powers we owe, 
She bids the judgment wake, the fancy flow ; 
Gives to our noblest themes the studious hour,. 
When calmly seated in our village bower, 
While genius, practice, contemplation join 
To warm the soul with energy divine. 
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It is impossible, with respect to eating and drinking, to lay 
down any determinate rule for temperance, because what is 
luxury in one, may be temperance in another ; but there 
are few who have lived any time in the world, that are not 
judges of their own constitutions; so far as to know what 
kinds and what proportions of food best agree with them. 
Much depends on the due management of the appetite and 
passions. Tranquillity of mind should be the principal 
aim of all persons, who value their health. It was observed 
by Dr. Mead that the reason why so many men suffer them- 
selves to be governed by sensual pursuits, proceeds from 
their being unacquainted with the serenity of mind result- 
ing from a dignified conduct, and the joy, that animates a 
good man, when his reason presides over his passions j 
which is the greatest glory he can arrive at in this world,, 
and which will most assuredly be rewarded in the next. 

Thus by degrees, an habit formed, you'll find . 
The tranquil sunshine of a virtuous mind. 

To contract the desires is the grand principle of human 
happiness. There is an economy that must always be ob- 
served in every pursuit, action, or undertaking. Even our 
pleasures, except used with moderation, prudently varied, 
and pursued rather as a temporary relaxation, than a con- 
stant employment, soon become insipid. The most inno- 
cent enjoyments have their bounds. It is a temperate use, 
that constitutes the bliss, and preserves those powers and 
faculties, on the proper exertion of which the happiness of 
this life entirely depends. Health and competence are the 
product of temperance; but when once you pass the 
bounds of moderation, and fall into the dissipations of 
pleasure, the taste becomes vitiated, the senses are impaired*, 
and the proper relish of every enjoyment is totally lost* 

Would you extend your narrow span, 
And make the most of life you can i 
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WouM you, when med'cines cannot save, " 
Descend with ease into the grave; 
Calmly retire, like evening light, 
And cheerful bid the world good-night ; 
Let temp'rance constantly preside, 
Our best physician, friend and guide ! 
Wou'd you to wisdom make pretence, 
Proud to be thought a man of sense ; 
Let Temp'rance (always friend to Fame) 
With steady hand direct your aim ; 
Or, like an archer in the dark, 
Your random shaft will miss the mark : 
For they, who, slight her golden rules, 
In wisdom's volume stand for fools. 

Recollect, for a moment, those, whom you have known, 
harassing themselves with frivolous pursuits, neglecting 
the cultivation and improvement of their minds, and in- 
dulging in those irregularities, that debase their nature ; 
and it will be a caution sufficiently impressive to guard the 
considerate from the pernicious consequences of intemper- 
ance. The invincible valour of the Persians, in the time of 
Cyrus, may be justly ascribed to that temperate and hardy 
life, to which they were accustomed from their infancy. 
Add to this, the influence of the prince's example; who 
made it his ambition to surpass all his subjects in regularity, 
and was as abstemious and sober in his manner of life, as 
plain in his dress, and as much inured to hardship and fa- 
tigue, as the meanest of his soldiers. What might not be 
expected ^from such a body of troops, "so formed and so 
principled ? At the head of this rough and hardy people, 
he attempted the conquest of the largest empire in the uni- 
* verse, and succeeded to admiration. After he bad com- 
pleted his victory, he exhorted his brave countrymen not 
to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might 
not eclipse the glory they had acquired 5 but carefully to 
preserve that simplicity, sobriety, temperance, and love of 
labour, the means by which they had obtained it. 
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An intemperate and extravagant man .soon loses that sensi- 
bility, which is the guardian and protector of his health and 
honour. - Tt not only indisposes him to every thing useful 
and excellent , but disqualifies him for the enjoyment of 
every rational pleasure. It is .a subtle poison, which is 
capable of enervating, at the same time, both the strength 
of the body, and- vigour of the mind. It subjects us to a 
multitude of false wants and necessities \ and makes our 
pleasure and happiness depend on imaginary conveniences 
and superfluities. — Inconsistent creature that man is ! who, 
at the instant he does what is wrong, is not able to with- 
hold his testimony to what is good and praise-worthy; 
and though custom and example may sometimes induce the 
most regular to indulge in intemperance, yet reflection. 
often fortunately prevents it from becoming a habit. 

Behold ! ye sons of luxury, behold ! 

Who scatter in excess your lavish gold ; - 

You, who the wealth of frugal ages waste, 

Tindulge a wanton supercilious taste : 

For whom all earth, all ocean are explored, 

To spread the various, proud voluptuous board. 

Behold how little thirsty nature craves, 

And what a cheap relief the lives of thousands saves. 

Most profligate or intemperate persons have, in their con- 
duct, a great degree of inconsistency and meanness ; for 
they either scatter with a kind of wild desperation or af- 
fected generosity, or pay their money with peevishness, 
and endeavour at once to spend idly and to save meanly, 
having neither firmness to deny their passions, nor courage 
folly to gratify them. 
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" Drink deep sweet youths," seductive Vitis cries, 
The maudlin tear-drop glistening in her eyes ; 
Green leaves and purple clusters crown her head, 
And the tall Thyrsus stays her tottering head ; 
" Drink deep," she carols, as she waves in air, 
The mantling gohlet, and forget your care." 
O'er the dread feast malignant Chymia scowls, 
- And mingles poison in the nectar'd bowls. 

Fell gout peeps grinning thro' the flimsy scene, 
And bloated dropsy keeps behind unseen. 
WrappM in her robe, white Lepra hides her stains, 
And silent Frenzy, writhing, bites his chains. 



War its thousands slays, 



Peace its ten thousands : in the embattled plain • 
Tho* death exults, and claps his raven wings, 
Yet reigns he not, ev'n there, so absolute, 
So merciless, as in the frantic scenes 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth, 
Where, in th' intoxicating draught conceaPd, 
He snares the simple youth, who nought suspecting 
Means to be. blest ;— but finds himself undone. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers his course ; 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore 
Where virtue takes her stand, but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Men, in the act of intemperance, have always a great opi- 
nion of their own wisdom, ppwer and prudence. They 
aspire at things and reasoning beyond their strength ; and 
express themselves with more vehemence than good sense,, 
which they are insensible has then left them. They are not 
aware, that by such excesses, their memory, as well as 
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judgment is greatly impaired ; and in short all the faculties 
of the mind, all its serenity and tranquillity, are so much 
affected, that they scarcely enjoy one happy moment. 
Little good can be done, even by solid argument, at such a 
time— a wise and moderate man, who knows human na- 
ture, and knows himself, will rather give his antagonist the 
pleasure of an imaginary triumph, than engage in so une- 
qual a combat. Those who resign themselves up to a dis- 
sipated life, have neither time nor taste for mental improve- 
ment ; and therefore all the excellent compositions of emi- 
nent authors are of no use to them. Nor will tfiey believe 
till it be too late, that almost all the diseases, or at least 
.those of the most dangerous and painful kind, which afflict 
the human race, arise from intemperance. 



Luxurious men, unheeding, pass 



An idle summer-life in fortune's shine. 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter* on 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

By such excesses how many amiable dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed ; how many promising capacities and 
powers of genius suppressed ; how many flattering hopes 
of parents and of friends totally extinguished 1 Who but 
must drop a tear over human nature, when he beholds, that 
morning, which arose so bright, overcast with untimely 
darkness; that good- humour, which once captivated all 
hearts, that vivacity, which sparkled in every company, 
those abilities, which were fitted for adorning the highest 
stations, all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality 5 and 
one, who was formed for running the fair career of life in 
the midst of public esteem, cut off, by his vices, at the be- 
ginning of his course, or sunk, for the whole of it, into in- 
significance and 'contempt ! A melancholy instance' of the 
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effects of depravity, is recorded of Petrarch — the end of 
whose life is thus described— 

From pain to pain his wand'ring steps were led, 
And shame and sorrow crowded on his head — 
Illustrious poet, what returns of praise, 
What beams of comfort. cheer thy, closing days? 
An hospital receives th' indignant bard, 
And beggars alms the sacred songs reward. 
Alas, how little can the vulgar eyes 
Revere the poet, through the mean disguise 
Of abject want, and own th* etherial flame, 
And hail the nursling of eternal fame ! 

The fatal effects of vice and intemperance are most pow- 
erfully represented to us in the parable j)f the prodigal son, 
who, rejecting the kind admonition of parental affection, 
was determined to be made wise by his own experience. 
At the most difficult period of life, when the youthful 
heart is open to the allurements of pleasure, regardless of 
the fatal consequence, we see him led hastily to the ruin 
of health, and every liberal gratification, to deplore that 
folly, which had brought upon him the most extreme dis. 
tress. When, roused from the lethargy of idle dissipation, 
he. feels this bitterness of self-reproach j and inspired with 
true penitence, a gleam of hope turns his eyes towards 
those blessings and comforts which he once enjoyed, and 
which he had so inconsiderately forsaken; — he exclaims— 
44 1 will arise and go unto my father, and say unto him 
father I have sinned against heaven, and before thoe, and 
am no longer worthy to be called thy son, make me as one 
of thy hired servants." Imagine you behold his affectionate 
father grown old with cares, inquietude and pain, opening 
his feeble arms to receive an ungrateful son, once the pride 
of his life, but who after experiencing the sweets of wisdom 
and virtue was now reduced to poverty and disgrace. One 
of the comforts of age, says Sir William Temple, may be, 
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that, whereas young men are usually in pain, when they are 
-not in pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever 
they are out of pain : and as young men often lose or im- 
pair their present enjoyments, by roving after what is to 
come, by vain hopes or fruitless fears ; so old men relieve 
the wants of their age by pleasing reflections upon what 
is past. Those, therefore, who are in health and in thfe 
vigour of their age, should endeavour to fill their lives with 
reading, with observation, with the best conversation, and 
-the worthiest actions, either in their public or private sta* 
tions, that when old they may have something agreeable left 
to feed on. Nor can we have two more singular instances 
of perverted talents, and misuse of riches* than in the Duke * 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Rochester. The Duke, 
whose profligacy drew on himself disgrace and imprison- 
ment, bein g at the latter part of his life deserted by his 
friends and despised by the world, died in want and obscu- 
rity • while the Earl, who divided his time, between dissi- 
pating his fortune and indulging in disgraceful writings, 
purposely designed to inculcate immorality and profaneness, 
felt, in the decline of life, a strong conviction of repentance 
and remorse — which is most interestingly related by Bishop 
Burnet as a caution to all young men, who may be seduced 
by bad example to consult their passions more than their 
reason or judgment. 



PRUDENCE. 

Prudence is a discerning quality of man, whence he de- 
rives some of his greatest comforts and consolation ; and 
is likewise a proper guard to direct him in all the concerns 
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of life. In youth, in maturer years, even in old age, it is 
equally necessary 5 but it becomes particularly so to such as 
are engaged in any trust or concern of importance to 
others. Prudence and circumspection are necessary even 
to the best of men. They are indeed, as it were, a guard 
to virtue, without which she can never be safe. v For we 
sometimes see the best heads defeated by the tenderness of 
the best hearts. In the character of the prudent man we 
see, and feel with peculiar complacency, the satisfaction 
and security which we must ever enjoy while we walk un- 
der his safeguard. What can be more friendly to our in- 
terest, than a perfect reliance upon those just and honour- 
able principles, which secure us from error, and render the 
course of our lives prosperous, -and free from disappoint- 
ment ? Prudence is one of the richest endowments of the 
mind ; it is an universal virtue, which enters into the com- 
position of all the rest ; and where she is not, even for- 
titude, temperance and justice lose their very name and 
nature. It is the inconstancy or levity of some people's 
-nature, and which they take no pains to correct, that leads 
them from that regular, uniform plan of life, which their 
reason convinces them is founded in wisdom. Many are 
convinced too late, that moderation in their desires and 
appetites would have contributed most to their happiness ; 
for as fhe greatest part of the misery in the world arises 
rather from disappointed desires, than from positive evil, it 
is therefore of the utmost consequence to attain just notions 
of the laws of order and propriety, that we may not vex 
ourselves with fruitless wishes, or give way to groundless 
and unreasonable discontent. The prudent man, says 
Socrates, remembers all things past, makes a right use of 
the present, and provides for the future. Titus Vespasian, 
the Roman emperor, made it his constant practice to call 
himself to account every night for the actions of the past 
day i and as often as he found, that he had let any one day 
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slip without doing some good, hie entered in his diary this 
memorandum, 

" 1 have lost a day." 

Seek still that Prudence, which to virtue join'd, 
Makes the best treasure of the human mind. 

An\ong the many valuable rules, which philosophers have 
given for the conduct of men's lives, the following is not 
unworthy of our serious attention. " That we should 
imagine some excellent person to be present with us, as a 
witness of all our actions/' wisely concluding, that the eye 
and observance of a superior in goodness would check the 
wanton sallies of unruly passion, intemperance or vice. 
The wise and prudent are always as attentive to their words 
as their actions, and as cautious to avoid speaking as doing 
iU. A thoughtless man using inconsiderate expressions 
against the dispensations of Providence, was reprimanded 
with the following prudent advice. Do not abuse your 
Creator, while you are eating his bread 5 consider whose 
air you breathe, whose presence you are in, and who it is 
that gave you the power of that speech, which you make 
use of to his dishonour. And let me further add, that you 
forget you are surrounded by amiable children who are 
eagerly listening to your assertions. It is by habit that the 
early mind is led to a happy choice of companions, and the 
heart secured from the envenomed breath of depravity. 
There are many more shining qualities, but there is no one 
more useful than discretion ; it is this which gives a value 
to all the rest j secures esteem and respect, and many of 
the endearing pleasures of social life. In the reputation of 
a wise man his economy is one of the most distinguishing 
parts of his prudence. Pliny was highly esteemed for his 
exemplary charity ; and he declares, in his writings, that 
frugality was the fountain from which his liberality flowed, 
and not from the largeness of his possessions, which were 
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very moderate. Frugality, instead of deserving reproach 
or censure, is justly entitled to the honourable names of 
daughter of Prudence, sister of Temperance and parent of 
Liberty. Besides it gives us the power of privately relieving 
our necessitous neighbours. Among the numerous acts of 
charity with which our country has been so greatly distin- 
guished, Mr. John Kyrle of Ross in Herefordshire, stands 
most eminently on record* who, with an income of 5001. a 
year, and by the influence of his example and solicitations, 
diffused comfort and improvement over the district in which 
he resided. Having been many years a blessing to the town 
of Ross, and its vicinity ; he died at the age of ninety in the 
■calm confidence of unpresuming hope. 

His fortune and his fame, by worthy means 
Attain'd, and equal to his moderate mind— 
His life approved- by all the wise and good. 

Mr. Pope celebrates him in the following beautiful lines. 

Rise, honest muse ! and sing the man of Ross !— 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless^ pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 
Who taught that heav'n-directed spire to rise? 
" The Man of Ross" — each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor overspread 1 
The man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the "gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprentic'd orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
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Is any sick ? The Man x>£ Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the mecTcine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Thrice* happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 
Oh say what sums that gen'rous hand supply? 
What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 
Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed, five hundred pounds a year. 

Next to the approbation of our own conscience, nothing 
can be more grateful to the heart, than the love and esteem 
of mankind. And which to a prudent man is a very easy 
purchase. Attend to the amiable Dr. Cotton, who says, 

I pass the silent rural hour, 
No slave to wealth, no tool to powV. 
My mansion's warm, and very neat; 
You'd say, a pretty snug retreat. 
My rooms no costly paintings grace, 
The humbler print supplies their place. 
Behind the house my garden lies, 
And opens to the southern skies: 
The distant hills gay prospects yield, 
And plenty smiles in ev'ry field. 
The faithful mastiff is my guard, 
The feathered tribes adorn my yard ; 
Alive my joy, my treat when dead, 
And their soft plumes improve my bed. 
My cow rewards me all she can, 
(Brutes leave ingratitude to man j) 
She daily thankful to her lord, 
Crowns with nectareous sweets my board. 
Am I diseas'd ;— the cure is known, 
Her sweeter juices mend my own. 
1 love my house, and seldom roam, 
Few visits please me more than home. 
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My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small; , 
Yet evVy friend partakes vaf store, 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth, or industry distress'd ? 
This sum I cheerfully impart; 
Tis four score pleasures to my heart.' 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
'Tis true my little purse grows light; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night I 



FORTITUDE. 

O fortitude ! divinely bright, 

Virtue's child, and man's delight 1 

Descend an amicable guest, 

And with thy firmness steel my breast : 

Descend, propitious to my lays, 

And, while my -lyre resounds thy praise $ 

With energy divinely strong, 

Exalt my soul, and warm my song. 

Fortitude gives dignity and composure to the character. 
It is a firm, religious principle, acting upon a manly and 
enlightened mind; and experience will teach us, that a 
generous openness of heart, and a calm deliberate courage, 
are essential to the support of all the virtues, and absolutely 
necessary to be acquired by every one who wishes to dis- 
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charge, with fidelity, the duties of his station. > It is the 
armour of the mind, by which we are enabled to surmount 
the dangers, that occur in the course of our lives. Feeble 
and timorous spirits live under perpetual alarms, and create 
imaginary dangers ; while firmness, the parent of tranquil- 
lity, with the assistance of divine grace, secures to us a 
perseverance in one uniform course of resolution, which 
'Surmounts all difficulties. To be able to bear provocation 
is an argument of wisdom, and to forgive injuries a sure 
sign of a great mind. What can be more honourable than 
to have courage enough to execute the commands of reasou 
and of conscience, to maintain, with dignity, the station 
assigned us, and to be proof against poverty, pain, and even 
death itself? 

Thus at the altar, wrapt in holy dread, 
The youth of Macedon in silence bled, 
Nor from his tortur'd and consuming hand 
Dismissed the living close-adhering brand. 

Alluding to the boy at Athens, who, while he was assisting 
at a religious ceremony, endured a burning coal that fell on 
his hand, rather than disturb the sacrifice. By contem- 
plating the miseries of others, fortitude is strengthened, and 
the mind brought to a more extensive knowledge of its 
own powers. A wise man's circumstances may vary and, 
fluctuate, like floods about a rock ; but he persists immove-, 
ably the same, his reputation remains unshaken : for he can 
always render a good account of his actions, and, by rea- 
sonable apology, elude the assaults of reproa<ih. How 
happy then is the situation of hiin, who is armed with 
that true and constant fortitude, which rests, with full con- . 
dence, on Almighty Power ; who is supported by it in 
every trial \ who is thus prepared for all events, and in every 
different situation enabled not only to suffer, but to act as 
he ought to do j who can bear, with the same resolution, 
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those severe shocks, which at once destroy his earthly hap- 
piness, and those little mortifications, which continually 
allay it ; who never can be deterred from the path of duty, 
either by the allurements of pleasure, the dread of suffer- 
ings, or the weariness and disgust, which attend on long- 
continued trials, and the discouragement of repeated disap- 
pointments ! — Steadiness is the product of a resolution 
formed in a generous mind, on the principles of religion 
and morality, and which enables the virtuous and magnani- 
mous to remain firm in the greatest dangers. 

' Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified 
His steadiness he kept ! his love, his zeal 
Nor number, nor examplej with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

A good man, superior to his sufferings, is great above 
titles and riches ; he discovers a grandeur and composure 
of soul, that can struggle with danger and misfortunes ; 
and, through every situation, reposes a noble confidence 
in himself. 

. For there's a steadiness of soul and thought, 
By reason bred, and by religion taught, 
Which like a rock amidst the stormy waves 
Unmov'd remains, and all afflictions .braves. 

In a word, the great and distinguishing character of true 
fortitude, is, that it is constant and invariable, the same at 
all times and in all trials, is seated in the will and never 
gives way in any instance. Socrates, at the close of his 
life, displayed the noblest fortitude and patience imaginable. 
Being told that the Athenians had condemned him to death, 
he replied, " Nature has passed the same sentence on you." 
He behaved with equal moderation and magnanimity in the 
presence of his judges. " I am going (said he) to suffer 
death by your order ; a fatality to which nature herself had 
condemned me from the first moment of my birth : but 
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my accusers, while they are yet alive, will suffer abundantly 
more from that infamy and universal odium, to which fche 
voice of truth will consign them." A friend, expressing 
much grief, that he should die innocent: "What!" said 
Socrates, with a smile, laying his hand upon the other's 
head, " would you wish me to die guilty ?" When the 
fatal bowl was presented to him, he drank it off with 
astonishing tranquillity, and with such a serenity of coun- 
tenance as is not to be described or conceived. When his 
friends broke out into violent expressions of grief, he 
begged them to be composed, w that he might, have the 
pleasure of seeing, before he died, that they were masters of 
of that constancy and resolution, with which he had always 
endeavoured to inspire them. Thus died the illustrious 
Socrates, who fell a martyr to the cause of truth and virtue* 
and was, beyond dispute, the best and the wisest man of 
which the heathen world could boast. What can be more, 
worthy of imitation, than to see a man stand firm. in all 
extremities, and bear the lot of humanity without repining ! 
Such dispositions are happy in the consciousness of doing 
good, which sets them above the , ungrateful return, too 
often made them by the generality of the world. T,he, 
spirits may sometimes sink beneath a load of grief, but the 
resolution remains unmoved ; and pain or poverty, however 
strongly felt, are boldly encountered, whenever they are 
inflicted by the dispensations of Providence, or when the 
consideration of duty makes it necessary voluntarily to 
endure them. This alone is true christian fortitude, and is 
necessary to all, who wish to attain that perfection, to 
which we are called. 

In dangers firm, in triumphs ever mild, 
. The awful form of fortitude appears ; 
Pure joy, of heavenly piety the child, 
Serenely smiles, unmov'd by grief or fears > 
Soft mercy dries affliction's bitter tears, 
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Still blest in ev'ry blessing she bestows ; 
While friendship's gentle voice each sorrow cheers: 
Sweet are her joys, and pleasing e'en her woes, 
When warm'd by virtue's fire the sacred ardour glows. 

Of true elevation of mind, displayed in an act of condescen- 
sion and humanity, the following is an affecting instance.— 
Sir Philip Sydney was one of the most virtuous and splendid 
ornaments of Queen Elizabeth's court. In early youth he 
discovered the strongest marks of genius and solidity. Lord 
Brook, who was his intimate friend, and who has written an 
account of his life, says, w Though I lived with him, and 
knew him from a child, yet I never knew him other than a 
man ; with such steadiness of mind, lovely and familiar gra- 
vity, as carried grace and reverence above greater years. His 
talk was ever of knowledge; and his amusements always 
tended to enrich his mind. He was an active supporter of 
the cause of liberty j and had a command under his uncle the 
Earl of Leicester, general of the English forces employed 
against Philip the second xtf Spain. In the battle near Zut- 
*phen, he displayed the most undaunted and enterprising 
courage. He had two horses killed under him ; and whilst 
mounting a third, was wounded by a musket-ball out of the 
trenches, which broke the bone of his thigh. He returned 
about a mile and a halfi on horse-back, to the camp ; and be- 
ing faint with loss of blood, and probably through the heat 
of the weather, parched with thirst* he called for drink. It 
was presently brought to him ; but as he*was putting it to^ 
his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened to be 
carried by him at that instant, looked up with such wishful 
eyes, that the gallant and generous Sydney took the bottle 
from his mouthy just when he was going to drink, and 
delivered it to the soldier, saying, " thy necessity is jet 
greater than mine." Not all his deeds ©f bravery, and 
and generosity, his learning and courtly accomplishments, 
reflect more honour upon hio»» than this one disinterested 
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truly heroic action* It discovered so tender, so benevolent 
a nature, a mind so fortified against pain, a heart so over- 
flowing with generous sentiments to relieve before himself, 
in opposition to the violent call of his own necessities, a 
poor languishing man in the same distress, that we cannot 
reflect on it without the highest admiration. Bravery is 
often constitutional; feme maybe a motive to feats of arms; 
a statesman and a courtier may act from interest ; but a 
sacrifice so generous as this, can be* made only by those 
who, like Sydney, are good as well as great. His wounds 
being of the most serious consequence, he was conveyed 
with all expedition to Arnheim, and attended by the 
principal surgeons of the camp. During sixteen days great 
hopes were entertained of his recovery; but the ball not 
being extracted, and a mortification ensuing, he prepared 
himself for death with the utmost piety and fortitude, and 
expired on the 16th of October 1586, in the thirty-second 
year of his age. He is said to have taken leave of his 
brother in these affecting terms — " My dear, much loved 
honoured brother, love my memory; cherish my friends; 
their fidelity to me may assure you they are honest ; but 
above all, govern your will and affections by the will and 
word of your Creator, in me beholding the end of this 
world with all its vanities." Of this great man it may 
justly be said, what a celebrated poet applied to Archbishop 
Laud: 

Around his tomb did art and genius weep, 

Beauty, wit, piety and bravery were undissembled mourners. 

That' our fortitude and perseverance should be propor- 
tionate to the degree and duration of our sufferings, is 
forcibly illustrated by the following fable. 

NEPTUNE AND THE MARINERS. 

When sore calamities we feel, 
And sorrow treads on sorrow's heef, 
H 2 
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Our courage and our strength, we say, 
Are insufficient for the day. 
A vessel bound for India's coast, 
The merchant's confidence and boast, 
Puts forth to sea — the gentle deep 
Bespeaks its boisterous god asleep. 
Three cheerful, shouts the sailors gave, 
And zephyrs curl the shining wave. 
A halcyon sky prevails awhile, 
The tritons and the nereids smile. 
These Omens fairest hopes impress, 
And half insure the George success. 
What casual ills these hopes destroy I 
To change how subject every joy.! 
When dangers most remote appear, 
Experience proves those dangers near. 
Thus, boast of health whene'er you please, 
Health is next neighbour to disease. 
Tis prudence to suspect a foe, 
And fortitude to meet the blow. 
In wisdom's rank he stands the first, 
Who stands prepar'd to meet the worst. 
For lo ! unnumber'd clouds arise, 
The sable legions spread the skies. 
The storm around the vessel raves, 
The deep displays a thousand graves. 
With active hands and fearless hearts 
The sailors ply their various parts ; 
They work the pumps, they furl the sails, 
Yet nought their diligence avails. . 
The tempest thickens every hour, 
And mocks the feats of human pow'r. 
The sailors now their fate deplore, 
Estrangfd to every fear, before. 
With wild surprise their, eye-balls glare, 
Their honest breasts admit despair. 
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All further "efforts they decline, 

At once all future hopes resign j 

And thus abandoning their skill, 

They give the ship to drive at will. 

Strait enter'd with majestic grace 

A form of more than human race, ' 

The god an azure mantle wore, 

His hand a forked sceptre bore ; 

When thus the monarch of the main— 

'* How dare you deem your labours vain ? 

Shall man exert himself the less, 

Because superior dangers press ? 

How can I think your heart sincere, 

Unless you bravely persevere? 

Know mortals, that when perils rise, 

Perils enhance the glorious prize. 

But, who, deserts himself, shall be 

Deserted by the gods and me. 

Hence to your charge, and do your best. 

My trident shall do all the rest." 

The mariners their task renew, 

All to their destined province flew. 

The winds are hush'd — the sea subsides, 

The gallant George in safety rides. 

True fortitude is seen in great exploits 

That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides. 

Steadiness directs us to employ our best exertions when 
called upon, from an unvarying principle of duty, which 
requires no animation from temporary feelings or particular 
circumstances. 



The oak, 



Firm in its strength, continues unshaken 
Whether the sun shines, or the impending storm 
Threatens its destruction. 
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Justice, in the general acceptation of the word, is that virtue, 
by which we render all that is due from us to God, to our 
neighbour, and to ourselves. It is the bond of human 
society, without which there is not any thif% we can do that 
deserves commendation j it displays itself in a natural, un- 
affected greatness and firmness of mindj improved by a train 
of wise and religious reflections, and generous actions, in 
which personal virtue and real merit truly consist. Agesi- 
laus, the illustrious King of Sparta, recommended justice 
as the queen of the virtues, and used to assert, that there 
could be no true courage without it. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel jnst 5 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Mankind in general do not sufficientlyacquaint themselves 
with the import of the word justice. It is commonly be- 
lieved to consist only in a performance of those duties to 
which the laws of society can oblige us. This is sometimes 
the import of the word, and, in this sense, justice is distin- 
guished from equity j but there is a justice still more exten- 
sive, and which can be shown to embrace all the virtues united 
The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity and generosity, 
for instance, are not in their nature virtues 5 and if ever they 
deserve the title it is owing only to justice, which impels 
and directs them. Without such a moderator, candour 
might become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity im- 
prudence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 

All policy but hers is false, 

All valour, not conducted by her precepts, 

Is, as a destroying fury, sent 

To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 
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To do justice, to deal fairly, to bear good- will, to practice 
beneficence, to succour the afflicted, and relieve the neces- 
sitous, to esteem worthy persons and actions, to reverence 
God, to honour and obey our parents, are agreeable to na- 
ture,* necessary for our well-being, and acceptable at the 
throne of grace. In our intercourse with the world, we 
often see, that, to infuse the spirit of benevolence, and 
prevail on men to regulate their actions by strict integrity, 
is a more difficult task than to persuade them to the per- 
formance of certain ceremonies, by which they hope to 
compensate for a &ilure in moral duties ; but we should 
endeavour to convince ourselves, that without probity the 
ceremonies of religion are of little avail. An exact and 
scrupulous regard to the rights of Others, with a deliberate 
purpose to preserve them on all occasions sacred and invio- 
late 5 and, from this fair and equitable temper, performing 
every' necessary act of justice that relates to their persons or 
properties ; being liberal to their merits, and merciful to 
their infirmities, making all the allowance in their favour, 
which their circumstances require, and a good-natured and 
equitable construction of particular cases will admit of j 
being true to our friendships, to our promises and con- 
tracts; just in our demands, and just by observing a due 
moderation and proportion even in our resentments, are the 
foundation of true fatnjji%n4 will ever be attended with the 
gratifying stations ^o# toaving, to the utmost of our 
power, done our duty. The violator of the sacred laws of 
justice can never reflect on the sentiments, which mankind 
must entertain with regard to hii 
agonies of shame, horror, and cc 
tion of the person, who suffered 
upon his pity — he feels himself 
sentment. He dares no longer 
but imagines himself as it were 
of all mankind. Such is the nat 
periy called remorse, and which is made up of shame from 
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the conviction of past misconduct; of grief from its 
^effects on those, who suffer by it ; and terror of punishment 
from the provoked indignation of every worthy character. 
How different are the feelings of that man whose life is 
distinguished by justice, forbearance, and humanity. His 
mind is ever filled with cheerfulness, serenity and com- 
posure. He is in friendship and harmony with all man- 
kind, and looks upon his fellow-creatures with confidence 
and benevolent satisfaction, sensible that .he has rendered 
himself worthy of their most favourable regards. To act 
upon all occasions with impartiality, we must be constantly 
upon our guard against the prejudices of passion and self- 
interest, otherwise we cannot discern the limits of right 
and wrong. Mercy and justice are sister graces, and in a 
virtuous bosom cannot be separated. And as mutual defence 
is the natural foundation, so justice and honesty are the main 
pillars of society : every person who attempts to weaken or 
destroy them ought to be considered as a public enemy ; 
while, on the other hand, he who labours to repair and 
strengthen them, deserves to be esteemed and honoured as 
a friend to mankind. In youth therefore it is particularly 
important, to inculcate the principle of justice, which, 
taken in its extent, comprises every other virtue. And, to 
govern their actions and regulate their thoughts by the , 
laws of reason, they must keep guilt from the recesses of 
the heart, and remember, that steadiness is the surest foun- 
dation both of reputation and of fortune, and the first step 
to greatness. The care which Socrates took in regard to 
those who aspired at public employments, was to form 
their manners upon the solid principles of probity and jus- 
tice 5 and especially to inspire them with a sincere love of 
their country, and with the most ardent passion for the 
public good. All wise and worthy men, especially those 
in authority, regard justice and probity, and the faith of 
engagements, as the most precious treasures they can pos- 
sess, as an assured resource, and. an infallible suppprt, in all 
the events that can befall them. Justice and honesty con- 
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tribute very much towards all the faculties of the mind, and 
preserve it from the damps of grief and melancholy, which 
are the sure consequences of unjust actions. Dishonesty 
requires skill to conduct it, and great art to conceal what 
it is every one's interest to detect. Among the virtues of 
Aristides, the Athenian, that for which he was most re- 
nowned was justice; because this virtue is of most general 
use, its benefits extending to a greater number of persons, 
as it is the foundation, and, in a manner, the soul of every 
public office and.employnient. Hence it was that Aristides 
obtained the glorious surname of the just. How much he 
deserved this truly honourable title, will appear in the fol- 
lowing instances ; though it ought to be observed, that he 
acquired it not by one or two particular actions, but by the 
whole tenour of his conduct, for he was never known to 
wrong the laws, or do any thing that should bear even a 
show of perverting justice. Themistocles having conceived 
the design of supplanting the Lacedemonians, and of taking 
the government of Greece out of their hands, in order to 
put it into those of the Athenians, kept his eye and his 
thoughts continually fixed upon that great project ; and as 
he was not very nice or scrupulous in the choice of his 
measures, whatever tended towards the accomplishment of 
the end he had in view, he looked upon as. just and lawful.. 
On a certain day, he declared in a full assembly of the peo- 
ple, that he had a very important design to propose; but 
that he could not communicate it to the people* because 
its success required it should be carried on with the greatest 
secrecy; he therefore desired they would appoint a person 
to whom he might explain himself upon the matter in 
question. Aristides was unanimously fixed upon by the 
•whole assembly, who referred themselves intirely to his 
opinion of the affair ; so great a confidence had they both 
in his probity and prudence. Themistocles, therefore, 
having taken him aside, told hiin, that the design he had 
conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest of the 
H 5 
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Grecian states, which then lay in a neighbouring port; 
as by this means, Athens would certainly become mistress 
t>f all Greece. Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, 
and only declared to them, that indeed nothing could be 
more advantageous to the commonwealth than Themis- 
tocles' project f but that, at the same time, nothing in the 
world could be more unjust. All the people unanimously 
ordained, that Themistocles should entirely desist from his 
project. I do not know whether all history can afford us a 
fact more worthy of admiration than this. 



* To born the Grecian fleet in tine of peace. 
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HONOUR, properly understood, is a truly christian vir« 
trie. It consists of truth, integrity, and faithfulness, and 
implies not only doing nothing unjust, but behaving with 
fidelity and kindness to all. It relates to those parts of 
human conduct not particularly taken notice of by the 
laws ; and is a conscious dignity of spirit, which teaches 
us, not only to refrain from every thing that is mean or 
disgraceful ; but to perform such actions as are generous 
and praise-worthy j to preserve inviolate the secrets, and 
to support the interest, "and reputation, of a friend; to be 
strictly just ; to fulfil all our equitable engagements, and to 
hold sacred every trust reposed in us. 

Honour, is much too proud to catch 

At eVry slender twig of nice distinctions : 

These for th' unfeeling vulgar may do well; 

But those, whose souls are by the nicer rule 

Of virtuous delicacy only sway'd, 

Stand at another bar than that of laws. 

Honour's the conscience of an act well done, 
Which gives us powV, our own desires to shun: 
. The strong and secret curb of headstrong will, 
The self-reward of good, and shame of ill. 

It is seated in a generous heart, flowing with a natural and 
easy descent into all the different traces of life, and channels 
of duty 5 refreshing, invigorating, and adorning all the fa- 
culties of the soul, the language of the tongue, the very 
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air of the face, and motions of the body. It displays itself 
in a natural unaffected greatness and firmness of mind, im- 
proved by a train of wise and religious reflections, and ge- 
nerous actions, in which personal virtue and real merit truly 
consist. The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a 
nature, that it is only to be. met with in minds that are truly 
noble, or in such as have been cultivated cither by refined 
examples, or a virtuous education. Accordingly we find, 
that the most illustrious persons of antiquity thought no 
virtue more commendable \than a strict observance of their 
wordj^looking upon it as tne first foundation of justice, the 
bond of amity, and the chief support of society. 

On polishM springs true men of" honour move, 
Free is their service, and uubought their love: 
When danger calls, and honour leads the way, 
With joy they follow, and with pride obey. 

There is nothing honourable that is not innocent, and no- 
thing mean but what has guilt in it. He who can say to 
himself " I do as much good, and am as virtuous a* my 
most earnest endeavours will allow me" — whatever be his 
station in the world, is in himself possessed of true honour: 
and although it is sometimes seen, that real merit passes 
silently through the world, unrewarded and unheeded,, 
those, who promote the peace and happiness of their fellow- 
creatures, secure to themselves, in the approbation of their 
consciences, the most gratifying sensations, that can enter 
into the heart of man. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love sincere,, his thoughts immaculate; 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart 5 
His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

Honour is not confined to external forms, but is the respect 
of the heart. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest 
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and corruption ; governed by principles of rectitude and 
integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity j which no * 
bribe can seduce, nor terror over-awe ; neither by pleasure 
melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection ; 
such is .the mind, which forms the distinction and eminence 
of man. • One, who in no situation of life is either ashamed 
or afraid of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy ; true to the God whom he 
worships, and true to the religion in which he professes to 
believe j faithful to his friends, generous to his enemies, 
warm with compassion to the unfortunate ; self-denying 
to little private interests and pleasures, but zealous for the 
public prosperity and welfare ; magnanimous, without be- 
ing proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, without 
being harsh ; easy in his manners, and manly in his feelings ; 
on whose word you can entirely rely ; whose countenance 
never deceives* you 5 whose professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one* in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, you would choose for a superior, 
could confide in as a friend, and love as a brother:— *• This is 
the man, whom, in your heart, you cannot but consider as 
best intitled to your esteem and respect. His principles 
operating on conscience determine him uniformly to pursue 
44 whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things aire pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely j . whatsoever things are of 
good report." - It is by these means tliat wisdom brings us 
to honour. 



■ That spark of the celestial fire, 

That abqye nature makes mankind aspire, 
Ennobles the rude passions of our frame, 
With thirst of glory, and desire of fame, 
The richest treasure of a gen'rous breast 
That gives the stamp and standard of the rest. 
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The greater a man is m power above other*, the more he 
ought to excel them in virtue. No government can flou- 
rish, where the morals and manners of the people are cor- 
rupted | for, as Tully observes, take but away the awe of 
religion, and all that fidelity and justice, so necessary to the 
keeping np of human society, must perish with it. 

Honour's a sacred tie, the law* of kings, 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions, where she is not: 

It ought not to be sported with. 

It is this noble sense of honour that constitutes the glory 
of the greatest princes, the most illustrious heroes, vigilant 
magistrates, and honourable counsellors.; and, in the lower 
degrees of social life, of indulgent fathers, merciful masters, 
affectionate friends, and faithful servants. In a word, he, 
who preserves, and executes, all the relative dutuos of life, is 
generally considered as not far from perfection* Lucilius 
is a man of honour, though not adorned with titles. His 
estate, acquired by his virtuous ancestors, and improved by 
himself, is sufficient to support a handsome figure, which 
he makes with a decent frugality ; and to do a great deal of 
good, which he does with cheerfulness, generosity and pru- 
dence. In all his commerce with mankind, in every article 
of publick and private life, he exerts a peculiar dignity of 
behaviour, such* as naturally flows from a generous heart, 
softened by humanity, elevated by religion, and directed by 
prudence; conscious of none but virtuous designs, and ho- 
nourable intentions. In him you see the sincere christian, 
the loyal subject, the firm patriot, the indulgent husband, 
the tender father, the faithful friend, the merciful landlord, 
the compassionate master, the generous patron, the un- 
wearied advocate for the poor, the miserable and the help- 
less; — in a word, the complete gentleman. He passes 
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through all tfie various scene* of life like a river flowing 
with blessings, conveying beauty, riches and plenty into 
every channel and country through wh ich it passes. During 
the war between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, Bra* 
sidas the brave, who commanded the latter, laid siege to 
the city of Amphipolis : but, before he began the assault, 
he was willing to try what could be done by a fair and 
equitable negociation. He, accordingly, invited the inha- 
bitants to surrender without force, and to form an alliance 
with his nation 5 urging, by way of inducement, that he 
had taken a solemn oath, in the presence of the proper ma- 
gistrates, to leave all those in the full enjoyment of their 
liberties, who were willing to accept his proposal 5 and that 
he had hereby exposed himself to be stigmatized as the - 
worst of men, should he employ an oath only to ensnare 
their credulity : " for a falsehood," said he, " which is re- 
commended by a pretence of equity and moderation, reflects 
a greater dishonour on those who employ it, than any de- 
gree of violence ; the latter being only the exertion of a 
power, which fortune has thrown into our hands ; whereas 
the former proceeds from a faithless principle, which is the 
bane of all society." u I, therefore," continued he, ** should 
do the greatest disservice to my country, and fix upon it an 
indelible disgrace, if, to procure it a slight advantage, I 
should ruin the fame which it now enjoys of being just and 
true to its promises ; a feme which renders it much more 
powerful than all its forces united, by acquiring the gene- 
ral esteem and confidence of the neighbouring states." 
Upon such noble and equitable principles the gallant 
Brasidas always formed his conduct ; and by this conduct, 
he brought over a number of their allies from the interest of 
the 'Athenians. When the great Fabricins was at the head 
of the Roman army against Pyrrhus, king of Epire, a 
stranger came to his tent, with a letter from the king's 
physician. The traitor offered to poison his sovereign if the 
Romans would promise him a reward adequate to such an 
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important service. Fabricius (who amidst 'the honors of 
war preserved the most rigorous integrity, and thought 
himself obliged to behave with justice and honour even to- 
wards an enemy) was shocked at the proposal j and, as he 
had before avoided the dishonour of being conquered by the 
king's gold, he now considered it as equally infamous to 
conquer the king by poison. After a short conference with' 
his colleague, iEmilius, he wrote, with his own hand, a 
letter to Pyrrhus, cautioning him against the treachery of 
his physician, whose letter he inclosed for that purpose. 
He expressed himself in the following manner. " Sir, you 
seem to have equally mistaken the character both of your 
friends and enemies ; for (as you will be sufficiently con* 
vinced by the perusal of the enclosed) you have commenced 
open war against a people of the strictest virtue and honour, 
and reposed the most dangerous confidence in a wretch, 
who is not worthy to live. The information we thus send 
you results intirely from a regard to our own reputation. 
We were unwilling, that the manner of your death should 
give the world any room to reproach us j or to imagine, 
that we have so mean an opinion of our own bowery, as to 
have recourse to' the treachery of your servants." When 
Pyrrhus had read the letter, he ordered the physician to be 
put to death ; and as a proper acknowledgment to the ge- 
nerosity of Fabricius, sent back, without any ransome, all 
the Romans, whom he had taken prisoners. 
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JVlORAL truth, called also veracity, consists in speaking 
things according to the persuasion of Our own minds j and, 
in a more general sense, comprehends also faithfulness. 
Which is a strict conformity of our actions to our words. It 
is the basis of every virtue, carries its own light and evidence 
along with it, and will not only commend us to every 
man's conscience, but, what is of much greater moment to 
us — to God, who searcheth our hearts.. 

" Mortals, in vain ye hope to find,. 

" If guilty if fraud has statn'd your mind, 

w Or saint to hear, or angel to defend." 
So Truth proclaims. I hear the sacred sound 

Burst from the centre of her burning throne : 
Where aye she sits with star-wreath'd lustre crown'd; 

A bright sun clasps her adamantine zone. 
So Truth proclaims :, her awful voice I hear ; . 
With many a solemn pause it slowly meets my ear. 

Attend ye sons of men ! attend, and say, 

Does not enough of my refulgent ray 

Break through the veil of your mortality ? 

Know, mortals ! know, ere first ye sprung, 

Ere first these orbs in ether hung, 
1 shone amid the heavenly throng, 

These eyes beheld creation's day, 

This voice began the choral lay, 
And taught archangels their triumphant song. 

Pleas'd I surveyed, bright nature's gradual birth, 
Saw infant light with kindling lustre spread, 

Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flow'ring earth: 
And ocean heave on its extended bed \ 
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Saw the tall pine aspiring pierce the sky ; 
The tawny lion stalk; the rapid eagle fly. 
Last, man arose, ereet in youthful grace, 
HeavVs hallow'd image stamp'd upon his face, 

And, as he arose, the high behest was giv'n, , 

" That I alone, of all the host of beav'n, 
" Should reign protectress of the godlike youth :" 
Thus the Almighty spake: he spake and caUVl me Truth. 

Nature herself sincere and candid, intends, that mankind 
should preserve the same character, by cultivating fidelity 
and truth, and banishing every sort of dissimulation that 
tends to mischief. Happy beyond comparison may we con- 
sider those who are led into safe and honourable associa- 
tions : for there is no conversation so delightful as that of 
the man of integrity, who hears without any design to 
betray, and speaks without any intention to deceive. 
While falsehood entangles her votaries in contradiction, 
and confounds them with dismay, the love of truth invi- 
gorates the mind, and creates a fortitude, to which the 
opposite character is quite a stranger. 

See where fair truth has made her glorious stand, 
And bears the faithful mirror in her hand; 
The good man's boast, and fraud's eternal foe, 
The best of gifts heav'n can on man bestow, 
Where she is found, bright virtue still resides, 
And equal justice every action guides: 
In the pure heart and spotless mind she reigns, 
And with' mild pow'r her happy sway maintains ; 
The attribute of God himself confesr, / 
That stamps his image on the human breast. 
Whatever betides through life's dark dangerous way, • 
If truth directs, you cannot go astray. 



To man alone 



Creative wisdom gave to lift his eye % 
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To truth's eternal measures ; thence to frame 
The sacred laws of action and of will. 
Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 
And temperance from folly. 

, Amid his rural walk, 

The ingenuous youth, whom solitude inspires 
With purest wishes, from the pensive shade 
Beholds her moving, like a virgin-muse 
That wakes her lyre to some indulgent theme 
Of harmony and wonder. 

Hail holy truth ! be thou my frequent guest ; 

For thou art wont my gratitude to raise, 
As high as wonder can the theme suggest, 

Whene'er I meditate my Maker's praise. 

Incline and aid me still my life to steer, 
As conscience dictates what to shun or choose, 

Nor let my heart feel anxious hope or fear, 
For aught this world can give me or refuse. 

Let then a sacred and inviolable regard for truth reign in 
our whole behaviour. Let us be distinguished for fidelity 
to every lawful promise we have made ; and for constancy 
in every worthy friendship we have formed, j Let no weak 
complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of others, 
ever make us betray the rights of conscience. 1 However 
the world may change around us, let it find us the same in 
prosperity and adversity : faithful to God and virtue ; 
faithful to the convictions of our own heart, with a steady 
perseverance in uprightness and honour j for, of all the qua- 
lities that adorn human nature, sincerity is the most valu- 
able , it is the bond of union, and the foundation of hap- 
piness, it animates existence, gives a lustre to the mind, is 
the most compendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument 
for the speedy dispatch of business j it creates confidence 
in those we have to deal with, saves the labour of many 
inquiries, and in few words brings things to an issue; it is 
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like travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly 
brings us sooner to our journey's end than bye- ways, in 
which men often lose themselves. In a word, whatever 
seeming convenience there may be in falsehood and dissi- 
mulation, it is soon over ; but the inconvenience of it is 
perpetual, because it is attended with an everlasting jealousy 
and suspicion, so that a man is" not believed when he speaks 
truth, nor trusted perhaps when he means honestly — tbus 
when he has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
be is set fast ; — nothing will then serve his turn* neither 
truth nor falsehood. The best security against this weak- 
ness is to acquire self-command : this may, in a great de- 
gree, be attained by a strict observance of integrity, which 
has many advantages over all artificial modes of dissimula- 
tion and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, much 
the safer and more secure way of dealing. The Romans 
made themselves honoured, as much by their sincerity as 
any other. virtue whatsoever, nothing being able to prevail 
with them to break their faith, or to pretend friendship or 
enmity where it was not real. Falsehood obscures the 
lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks you into con- 
tempt both with God and man. As you value therefore the 
approbation of heaven, or the esteem of *he world, cultivate 
the love of truth ; and in all your proceedings be direct and 
consistent. Ingenuousness and candour possess the most 
powerful charm ; they bespeak universal favour ; but if 
you unfortunately depart from sincerity, it is not in your 
power to stop ; one artifice unavoidably leads on to ano- 
ther, till you are left entangled in your own snare. To set 
out in the world with no other principle than a crafty at- 
tention to interest, betokens one, who is destined for 
creeping through the inferior walks of life ; but to give an 
early preference to honour above gain, and to despise every 
advantage, which cannot be attained without dishonest 
arts, are the indications of a great mind, the presages of 
future eminence and distinction in life. For however pro*- 
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perous and triumphant vice may for a time be, it will at last 
sink beneath the influence of truth and justice , both of 
which demand, that we should acknowledge conviction as 
soon as we feel it, and not maintain an erroneous opinion, 
or justify a wrong conduct merely from the shame of con- 
fessing our past ignorance. The love of truth, and a real 
desire of improvement, ought to be the only motives of 
argumentation; and where these are sincere, no difficulty 
can be made of embracing the truth as soon as it is per- 
ceived : but, in feet, people often dispute from vanity and 
pride, which makes it a grievous mortification to allow, 
that they are the wiser for what they have heard from 
another. Socrates, who instructed youth by his lectures 
on the principles of moral truth, instructed them still more 
by the example of his life. Aristides among the Athenians, 
and Epaminondas among the Thebans, both of whomwere 
greatly renowned for their integrity and valour, were men 
of such strict veracity, that they were never known to use a 
falsehood either in earnest or in jest. Cyrus also, the 
famous conqueror of the east, thought nothing was more 
unworthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon 
him the contempt and hatred of his subjects, than deceit. 
And Atticus, the virtuous and accomplished friend of 
Cicero, held an untruth in such abhorrence, that he was 
never guilty of telling one himself, nor could endure the 
company of those who were. To shew us how incom- 
patible true courage is with the least degree of falsehood, 
the invincible Achilles, the hero -of the Iliad, is introduced 
by Homer saying these memorable words, — " I detest, as 
the gates of hell itself, the wretch who has the baseness to 
mean one thing and speak another." — If therefore a man 
be £o continue in the world, and would have the advantage 
of conversation whilst he is in it, let him make use of truth 
and sincerity in all his words and actions ; these with inte- 
grity will carry him through, and bear him out to the last* 
Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, I do not 
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remember one that more redounds to his honour than the 
following passage related by Plutarch. As an advocate was 
pleading the cause of his client before one of the praetors, 
he could only produce a single witness in a point where the 
law required the testimony of two persons ; upon which 
the advocate insisted on the integrity of that person whom 
he had produced 5 but the pnetor told him, that where the 
law required two witnesses he would not accept of one, 
though it were Cato himself. Such a speech from a person 
who sat at the head of a court of justice, wlule Cato was 
still living, shews us, more than a thousand examples, the 
high reputation this great man had gained among his con- 
temporaries upon the account of his sincerity. 

Truth stamps conviction on the yielding breast, 
And peace and joy attend the constant guest; 
Be truth your guide, disdain vain-glory's call, 
And if you fall with truth, you nobly fall. 
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1 HE heart has no avenue so open, as that of flattery* 
which, like some enchantment, lays all its guards asleep. 
It has often, with the assistance of very few words, robbed 
many of their good name, and made them unhappy all the 
rest of their days. Flattery, when united with treachery, is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most scandalous 
sins that can be committed between man and man : it dis- 
solves the ties of affection and confidence, is destructive to 
society, and practised, only to injure and deceive ; for, to 
an honourable and elevated mind, the dark and crooked 
paths of cunning, deceit, and falsehood, are unsearchable, 
and inconceivable. Some persons, sincere in their own na- 
tures, having no ends in view, which tempt to the practice 
of deceit -, and being little conversant with the world at 
large, look into themselves for the motives which actuate 
others \ and finding the propensity to speak truth, and the 
repugnance to falsehood, the most powerful principle in 
their constitution, they feel it as a much greater improba- 
bility, that any person should assert a wilful falsehood, than 
that a very extraordinary event should take place. Those, 
who, by falsehood, or equivocation, endeavour to excuse 
themselires for something, that they have said or done, and, 
to avoid the danger, or shame, which they apprehend from 
it, discover at once, fear, as well as falsehood ; and increase 
instead of avoiding the disgrace.' To have had the misfor- 
tune to be in the wrong, few are exempt from j and there is 
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something noble in frankly owning it. The only way of 
atoning for a crime is to acknowledge it, and to hope for 
forgiveness.' — May truth be your comfort while you live, 
and attend you with peace and joy in your last moments* 

— — — Cease, cease to flatter! 
'Tis a mean, vicious habit those contract, 
Who hide the settl'd purpose of their souls 
Under its smooth and glitt'ring ornaments, 
As they disdainM the honest company 
Of plain and native truth. — — 
To me there is no music in such praise, 
Tis nonsense all, the fool's delight and ruin» 

Adulation is capable of producing much mischief to the 
best interests of society $ for though it is sweet to the ear, 
it is bitter to the understanding, because it makes us stran- 
gers to ourselves. There is no vice, how detestable soever, 
but it can cloak under the appearance of virtue. . An inge- 
nious medical man being asked his opinion of flattery, 
humorously answered — " It is of the most grateful flavour 
in the world, and agrees with all tastes whatever. It-is 
delicate to the senses, delightful in the operation, and may, 
without confinement, be taken at all hours. It restores, 
and vivifies the most dejected minds, and corrects and ex- 
tracts all that is painful in the knowledge of a man's self. 
One dose will instantly disperse itself through the whole 
animal system, dissipate the first ideas of distrust, so as never 
to return, and will so exhilarate the brain, and xarify the 
gloom of reflection, as to give the patients a new flow of 
spirits, a vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependence 
upon their own capacities." Of all the vices to which 
human nature is subject, treachery is the most infamous and 
detestable, being compounded of fraud, cowardice, and re- 
venge.. The greatest wrongs will not justify it; as it 
destroys those principles of mutual confidence and security, 
fcy which only society can subsist. The Romans* a .brave 
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and generous people, disdained to practise it towards their 
declared enemies ; Christianity teaches us to forgive injuries; 
but to resent them, under the disguise of friendship, and 
benevolence, argues a degeneracy, at which common huma- 
nity and justice must blush. Looks, which do not corres- 
pond with the heart, cannot be assumed without labour, 
nor be continued without pain. Milton thus laments the 
&tal 'consequences of this hateful vice. 

A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemM' 
For dignity composed, and high exploit, 
But all was false and hollow ; tho* his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better -reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels : for his thoughts were low, , 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim'rous and slothful ; yet he pleasM the ear. 

Timokon having expelled the tyrants, and restored Syracuse 
to its ancieut liberty — his wisdom, valour, and glory, were 
very much extolled in his presence y but such was his mo- 
desty, moderation, and uncommon aversion to all flattery, 
that he made no other answer, than that he thought himself 
obliged to express his thankfulness to the gods, who, having 
decreed to restore peace and liberty to the injured, had 
vouchsafed to make choice of him, in preference to all 
others, for so honourable a ministration ; for he was fully 
persuaded, that ail human events are guided, and disposed, 
by the secret decrees of our divine Creator, —In order that 
all persons may be taught to speak truth, it is necessary 
that all likewise should learn to hear it j for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to whicli the cow.- 
ard is betrayed by fear, the dependent by interest, and the 
friend by tenderness. Those who are neither servile nor 
timorous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, while 
unjust demands of praise continue to be made, there will 
always be some, whom hope, fear, or -kindness will dispose 

I 
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to pay thcin. The following severe reproof is a striking 
lesson of the pernicious effects of flattery. As Canute the 
Great, King of England, wa* walking on the sea-shore at 
Southampton, accompanied by his co or tiers, . who offered 
him the grossest flattery, comparing him to the greatest 
heroes of antiquity, and asserting that his power was more 
than human, he ordered a chair. to he placed on the beach, 
while the tide was coming in. Sitting down, with a ma- 
jestic air, he thus addressed, himself to the sea: "Thou 
sea, that aft a part of my dominions, (and the land where- 
on I sit is mine,) no one ever broke my commands with 
impunity; I therefore, who am thy sovereign, charge 
thee to come no farther, and not to presume to wet 
either my feet or my robe." But the sea, rolling on as 
before, and, without any respect, splashing over him, he 
rose up suddenly, and addressing himself to his attendants, 
upbraided them with their ridiculous flattery ; and very 
judiciously expatiated on the limited power of the greatest 
monarchs on earth. Being one day desired by some of his 
courtiers, who thought their own lives were in danger, not 
to expose his sacred person so much in an engagement, he 
exclaimed— "Let all those who are afraid, stand behind 
me." It was said by an exalted character, «' That the 
advantages, which his enemies would gain over him, could 
astonish no one, for they made use of means which he had 
ever disdained to employ ; namely, treachery and the viola* 
tion of the laws of honour and of truth." — Those men, 
who dwell on the importance of their own courage, their 
sagacity, or their activity, their familiarity with the learned, 
or their reception among the great, are always bribed by 
the present pleasure of seeing themselves superior to those 
that surround them, and receiving the homage of silent 
attention and envious admiration. Experience shews, that 
the most rude rustic grows humane, and can flatter, as 
soon as he is inspired by the passion of love $ he then 
assumes a new grace to his manners, a new dignity to his 
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mind, and a new visage to his person : while the accom- 
plished master of address, who is persuasive in language, 
and confident in his success, triumphs perhaps over fallen 
innocence, with ingratitude, desertion, and every disho- 
nourable aggravation. In an ancient fable, we are told, 
"That Hercules, seated where solitude and silence fa- 
voured his meditation, saw approaching two elegant fe- 
males, the one called Virtue, the other Pleasure. The 
graceful and modest appearance of the former engaged his 
particular attention : the latter, apparently all health and 
vigour, familiarly stepping forward, thus addressed him. 
* My dear Hercules, you seem very much divided in your 
thoughts upon the way of life which you ought to choose; 
follow me and I will lead you into the possession of every 
pleasure, out of the reach of pain, and all the noise and dis- 
quiet of business: your whole employment shall be to 
make your life easy, and to entertain every sense with its 
proper gratification." The latter addressed the young hero 
as. follows. "Before I invite you into my society and 
friendship, I will be open and sincere with you; be assured 
there is in this life nothing valuable which can be procured 
without pains or labour ; if you would gain the fevour of 
heaven, you must be attentive to the source, whence all 
good is derived; if the friendship of men be your aim, you 
must study to oblige them ; if you would be honoured by 
your country, take care to promote its prosperity and to 
obey its laws. The life of this memorable hero is strong 
evidence, that he made choice of Virtue, by which and the 
assistance of steadiness, he avoided the delusive arts of se- 
duction and flattery, and attained the immortality which he 
*o earnestly sought." — See Ridley's « Choice of Hercules" 
in Dodstey's Miscellanies, and the same subject in Shen- 
stone'g works. 
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As all the advantages of nature, and of fortune united, are 
insufficient to procure us, in this life, perfect and permanent 
happiness, we should search for it without disquiet, enjoy it 
without eagerness, and submit to the loss of it without 
repining. Every human creature, it is certain, naturally 
aims at happiness j but though all apply themselves with 
equal ardour to this desireable end, yet, in the generality of 
mankind, such is the violence of passibn^and want of re- 
flection, that the means they use for obtaining it. instead of 
conducting to the safe and direct road, serve only to mis- 
lead and bewilder them in dark and intricate labyrinths, 
where it is impossible for them to find what they seek for. 

No joys of sense, like conscious goodness, please, 
More bright than glory, and more soft than easej 
Tis virtue, reigning in the genVous heart, 
Alone can true substantial bliss impart. 

Happiness and misery are the name of two extremes, the 
utmost bounds of which we know not j but of some degrees 
•of both, we have many lively impressions, by delight, on 
the one hand, and sorrow, on the other ; we may therefore 
distinguish them by the names of pleasure and of pain. At 
our first entrance into the world when the imagination is 
active, the affections warm, and the heart a stranger to 
deceit, and consequently to suspicion, what delightful 
dreams of happiness do we form ! —Whatever may be the 
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object, in which happiness is supposed to consist, that ob- 
ject is pursued with ardour. The gay and thoughtless 
seek for it in dissipation and amusement ; the ambitious in 
power, fame, and honours; the affectionate in love and 
friendship : but how few are there, who find, in any of 
these objects, that perfect happiness, which they expected 

While so various our faculties, passions, and views, 

How comes It so few can true happiness find ? 
Tis because, man, whatever be the cause he pursues, 

Still aims, to be more, than what nature design'd. 
Tis because, with contempt, moderation, we see : 

To be wise, happy, great, or good, none ever tries ; 
But, with ceaseless exertion, all labour to be 

Too great, or too happy, too good, or too wise. 

To entertain sentiments of wisdom and of virlue, and to 
regulate the passions, is the best method we can take to 
secure happiness through life. Those, who have obtained 
the importance of self-command, are no longer the slaves 
of fear, hut enjoy a calm and regular temper. What can 
be more truly gratifying than to live in peace and harmony, 
to injure no man* to leav*e every one in the quiet. possession 
of his own, and, in all transactions, to preserve an honest 
intercourse and good faith ; for, 

• To be good is to he happy ; angels 



Are happier than men, because they're better. 
Guilt is the source of sorrow j 'tis the fiend, 
Th* atenging fiend that follows us behind 
• With whips and stings: the bless'd know none of thi^ 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind, 
And find the height of all their heav'n is goodness. 

And indeed what greater happiness is there, than to be in- 
wardly satisfied, and to be able, with just confidence, to 
promise ourselves the approbation and benevolence of the 
sovereign Lord, on whom we depend ? — In order to attain 
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this pleasing security, we must become the impartial spec- 
tators of our own character and conduct ; and endeavour to 
be as amiable and excellent as those, whom we think tire- 
most perfect, and whom we molt love and admire. Solomon 
Concludes his admirable discourse, the sum and substance 
of which, in few words, amounts to this, that man is a 
rational, and, consequently, an accountable creature ; that 
his only true happiness consists in a steady course of piety 
and virtue, without which, it will be impossible for him to 
pass his days here, with that inward peace and tranquillity, 
which render the mind superior to the various accidents 
and vicissitudes of human life; so he has no reason to 
murmur, during this transitory state, at the seemingly un- 
equal dispensations of Divine Providence, but rather to 
wait, with patience, the final result of things, which are 
all, by infinite wisdom, disposed for the best, when every 
one shall be recompensed, according to his works. He, 
that is firmly persuaded of the truth of this great funda- 
mental -principle of religion, will, in the most calamitous 
circumstances have sufficient motives to set the strictest 
guard on himself with respect to his duty both to God and 
man ; and at the same time, will always have enough to 
support his spirits. How happy must be the situation of £ 
rational creature, exerting all his powers for the best amj 
noblest purposes, performing the duties of his station, and 
making continual advances towards the perfection of his 
nature. His mind will then be always impressed with 
sound principles ; custom, may give the appearance of 
virtue; but it is sqiid wisdom only that can give the 
reality. Hence he acquires, exactness of thought, justness 
of action, and propriety of speech $ is anabled, to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood ; and to learn, that true 
happiness, consists not so much in enlarging his possessions, 
as in contracting his desires. We are so subject tb disap- 
pointments, that the world affords us nothing on which we 
can set up our rest, no enjoyment or possession that we 
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can prppeciy call our own. Placed in circumstances we, 
desired^ ;and possessed of every earthly treasure, fcow soon 
some-unforeseen event happens to disconcert all our schemes, 
of happiness i eitlter some unexpected disaster 5 our friends 
die $ our health declines* or something occurs to embitter. 
Our earthly enjoyments.— But to possess, at. all times, 
an easy and contented mind, take the following receipt.. 
An Italian Bishop struggled through great difficulties 
without :*epwiftg*. and met with much opposition in the 
discharge of his episcopal function, without ever betray- 
ing the least impatience. An intimate friend of hie, 
who highly' admired those virtues, which he thought it. 
impossible to imitate, one day, asked the prelate if he. 
could communicate the secret of being always easy ?*-*-. 
4< Yes*"' replied he, "I can teach you my secret; and with 
great facility : it consists* of nothing mote than making 
a, right use of my eyes." - His firiehd begged him to explain 
hjf&se& . '''Most willingly," returned the * bishop ; — ** In 
whatever s^tate lam, 1 first look up. to heaven, and I re- 
member that my principal business here, k.ta get. there: I 
then look down upon the earth, and call to mind how small 
a space I shall occupy iri it, when I come to be interred : I 
then look abroad into the world, and observe what multi- 
tudes there are, who are, in many respects, more unhappy 
than myself. 'Thus I learn where true happiness Is placed, 
where all our cares must end, and how very little reason I 
have to repine, or. to complain," The contemplation of 
the beauties of the universe, the cordial enjoyments of 
friendship, the tender delights of love, and the rational 
pleasures of religion are open to all j and they are all of 
them, when duly considered, capable of affording that real 
happiness which we seek. Whether a man looks abroad 
on the natural or the moral world, his reflections must still 
be attended with delight 5 and the sense of his own un- 
worthiness, so far from lessening, will increase, his plea- 
sure; while it » places the forbearing kindness and indul- 
gence of his Creator in a still more interesting point of 
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view. Here his mind may dwell upon the present, look 
back to the past, or stretch forward into futurity with 
equal satisfaction ; and, the more he indulges contempla- 
tion, the higher will his delight arise; Such a disposition 
as this seems to be the most secure foundation on which 
the fabric of happiness can be built. The providence of 
God is over all his works j he ruleth and directeth with 
infinite wisdom 5 he created the world in mercy and love ; 
he hath distinguished man with peculiar favour, and exalted 
his station above all creatures. He hath endowed him with 
reason to maintain dominion ; he hath fitted him with lan- 
guage to improve by society; and ennobled his mind with 
the powers of meditation, to contemplate and adore his 
inimitable perfections. Let. us therefore fear the Lord, all 
the days of our lives, and walk in the paths which he hath 
appointed us. Let prudence admonish us, temperance re- 
strain, justice guide our hand, benevolence warm our hearts, 
and gratitude to heaven inspire us with true devotion. 
These will give us happiness in our present state, and con- 
duct us to the mansion of eternal felicity. 

Oh happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy name : 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, . 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed \ if dropt below, 
Saj£, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 
Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shine, ' 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap'ji in iron harvests of the field ? 
Where grows?— where grows it not? If vain our toil 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 
Ask of the learn'd the way ? The learnM are blind 5 
' This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind 5 
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Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these;' 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 

Some swelPd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain ; 

Or indolent ; to each extreme they fall. 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it,. say they more or less 

Than this, that happiness is happiness? 

Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave; 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 

And mourn our various portions as we please, 

Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, u the Universal Cause 

Acts not by partial, but by genVal laws ; w 

And makes what happiness we justly call 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There's not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind; 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavernM hermit, rests self-satisfy *d. 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 

Abstract what others feel, what others think, 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 

Each has his share; and who would more obtain* 

Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heav'n's first law.; and this confest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest ; 

More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common sense, 

Heav'n to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness : 4 

But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 

AU nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 

15 
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Condition, circumstance, is not the thing; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king. 
In who obtain defence, or vh? defend*? 
In him who-ivor torn, who finds a friend : - 
Heav'n breathes through everyi member of tile whole 
One common Messing: as- one .common, soul. . 
But fortuned gifts if each alike, possess 
And each were equal, must not all contest I 
If then to all men happiness was meant,. 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may- variously dispose, 
And these be happy eaU'd, unhappy those; 
But Heav'n's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear: 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better, or of worse. 
Know, all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and. nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
i 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise : it arises, in the first place, from the en- 
joyment of one's self; and, in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few select companions. It 
loves shade and solitude, and naturally frequents groves and 
fountains, fields and meadows. In short, it feels every- 
thing it wants within itself, and receives no addition 
from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On the 
contrary, false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to 
draw the eyes of the world upon her. She does not re- 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses, which she gives 
herself, but from the admiration, which she raises in others, 
and has no existence but when she attracts the notice of 
the multitude. 
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AN INQUIRY AFTER HAPPINESS. BY MISS CARTER* 

The midnight moon serfenely .smiles, 

O'er nature's soft 'repose; 
No Wring cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 

The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 

Distract the lab'ring wUl. 

In silence hush'd, to reason's Yoice, 

Attends each mental powY: 
Come, deai^^batia, and . enjoy,- 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. . 

Come ; while the -peaceful Scene invites, 
- Let's search this* ample round, 
Where shall the. lovely fleeting form 
■ Of happiness be found ? 

.Does it amidst the frolic. mirth, 

Of gay assemblies dwell? . 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom 
That shades the ^ermi^s cell ? 

How oft. the laughing brow of joy 

A- sick'ning heart conceals ! ""' 
And through the cloister'* deep recess, 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain through beauty, fortune, wit, 

.Tte. fugitive we team ; - - . * t 
It dwells not in the faithless smile,. 

That brightens Clodio's face., 

Perhaps the joy to. tb^se deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusiqn, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds I 
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However our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state, 

At distance from our own. 

O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 

Vain are alike the joys we seek, 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tune 

The passions into peace. 

To temper'd wishes, just desifa, 

Is happiness connnM ; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 

The music of the mind. 

To have an amiable companion for life, whose person, em* 
bellished with every charm that nature can bestow, or a 
lover desire, may prove a perpetual fund of the most exqui- 
site, and, at the same time, innocent enjoyment ; whose 
sensible and polished conversation will improve every mo- 
ment of insipid leisure into the most enviable felicity: 
whose charming and affectionate sensibility will reverberate 
to one's bosom every ray of communicated happiness; 
and whose prudent advice, and endearing consolation, will 
disarm misfortune of its sting, and make it often, in spite 
of its own nature, — a blessing ! 

THE HAPPY FIRE-SIDE* . BY DR. COTTON. ] 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, i 

In folly's, maze advance; - ^ 

Though singularity and pride j 

Be call'd our choice, well step aside, ' j 

Nor join the giddy dance. ■. I 
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From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs; 
No noisy* neighbours enter here, 
No intermeddling stranger near 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 
If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut our home. 
Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left, 

That safe retreat, the ark 9 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 
Though fools spurn hymen's gentle pow'rs; 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 
Our babes shall richest comforts bring, 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring, . 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds wi*h studious care* 
To <att that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies, 
While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy. our. youth, support our age, ; 

And crown our hoary hairs ; 
They'll grow in. virtue every day, , 

And thus our iondest loves repay, 
And recompense our cares. 
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No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
While to the world toe; lite unknown, 

Or by the world forgot; 
Monarch* ! we envy not- your style,. 
We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our. humbler Jot S j_ 
Our portion is not large indeed, 
But then; how little do; we neje4.' , ,-.. 

For nature's- calis are few I •••• i 
In this the art of diving liea> . , 
To want no more than .may suffice, 

And make that little do: 
We'll therefore relish with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'rj 
For if our stock be very small,. 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all,. - 

Nor lose the present hour* . 

To.be resign'd, when ills betide, 
Patient, when favours are deny'd, 

And pleas'd, with favours giv'n, 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 
We'll ask no long protracted treat,- 
(Since, winter life is seldom ,sweet •,) 

But when our feast is o>r, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, ; 
Nor grudge our sons witfr envmnsueyes, 

The relics of our store. ' - J -. .i: i *. 

Thus hand hi hand through Iif6 we'll go, 
Its checkered paths of joy'andPWos 

With cautious steps we'll tread j 
Quit its vain scenes without a teat, 
Without i a trouble -or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead.. 
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While conscience, like a faithful friend. 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when .all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 



Home is the resort 



Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polish'd friends, 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

We are naturally attached, to the house we have long in- 
habited;— to the land, we have purchased or improved}—* 
to the trees we have planted; — or to the works of art we 
have selected. 

AFTER AN ABSENCE, 

O for the dear domestic hour 
When care foregoes the peaceful mind ; 

When tir'd with many a painful tour, 
At length my easy home I find ; 

At length repose the weary head, 
Safe on its old acquainted bed. 
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vjRATITUDE is composed of truth and justice, truth in 
the acknowledgment of what has been received, and justice 
in the return of one good action for another ; and when it 
has the Supreme Being for its object, what can be more 
amiable and praise-worthy. It is not like the practice of 
many other virtues, difficult or painful, attended with self- 
denial, or set about with great reluctance, but is accompa- 
nied with so much pleasure, that were there no positive 
command, which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up 
for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it for the 
natural gratification it affords* 

When gratitude o'erflows the swelling heart, 
And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise 
For benefits receivM ; propitious, heav'n 
Takes such acknowledgment, as fragrant incense, 
And doubles all its blessings. 

Then raise the song, the gen'ral anthem raise, 
And swell the concert of eternal praise I 
Assist ye orbs that form this boundless whole, 
Which in the womb of space uhnumber'd roll; 
Ye planets who compose our lesser scheme, 
And bend, concertive, round the solar frame j 
Thou eye of nature ! whose extensite ray, 
With endless charms adorns the face of day j 
Consenting raise th' harmonious joyful sound, 
And bear his praises thro* the vast profound. 
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His praise, ye winds that fan the cheerful air. 

Swift as ye pass along your pinions bear ! 

His praise let ocean thro' her realms display, 

Far as her circling billows can convey ! 

His praise ye misty vapours wide diffuse. 

In rains descending, or in milder dews ; 

His praises whisper, ye majestic trees, 

As your tops rustle to the vocal breeze! 

His praise around, ye flow'ry tribes, exhale, 

Far as your, sweets embalm the spicy gale ! 

His praise, ye dimpled streams, to earth reveal, 

As pleas'd ye murmur thro* the flowVy vale. 

His praise yc feather'd choirs distinguished sing, 

As to your notes the tuneful forests ring ! 

His praise proclaim, ye monsters of the deep ! 

Who in the vast abyss your revels keep! 

Or ye fair natives of our earthly scene, 

Who range the wilds, or haunt the pasture green ! 

Nor thou, vain lord of earth, with careless ear, , 

The universal hymn of worship hear ! 

But ardent, in the sacred chorus join, ' 

Thy soul transported with the task divine! 

Our feelings are greatly influenced by our pursuits, and by 
those objects, which engage our attention. The person 
who omits no opportunity of exercising the generous af- 
fections, either by conferring or acknowledging kindness, 
will overlook a* thousand trifling causes of offence, which 
might have awakened resentment in the breast of another; 
while those, in whom the selfish passions prevail, will be 
equally insensible to numberless instances of friendship, 
which Would have filled the hearts of others with gratitude 
and joy. True love is an ardent, and an active principle. 
When the generous affections really exist, we are fond of 
dwelling on the vatiie, and enumerating the merits of our 
benefactor. We aref moved when any thing is asserted to 
his disparagement ; find delight to tell of his virtues. 
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With what pious care do we preserve any memorial of him, 
which we may happen to possess. How gladly do we 
seize any opportunity of rendering to him, ot to those, who 
are dear to him, any good offices which, though irt them- 
selves of small intrinsic worth, may testify the sincerity of 
our thankfulness. The very mention of his name will 
cheer the heart, and light up the countenance. And if he 
be no more, and have left a dying request, with what 
punctuality arid attention do we perform so sacred an 
obligation. Such are the genuine characters, such the na- 
tural workings of a lively gratitude. Who can read the 
following beautiful hymn, without feeling his heart glow ' 
with love and gratitude. 

When all thy mercies, O my God! 

My rising soul surveys; 
Transported with the vjew, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise ! 

O! how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my rfcvisVd heart? 

But thou canst read it there. 

Thy providence 1 my life sustained, 

And all 'my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in pray'r. 

ynnumber'd comforts ;to my soul 

Thy tender care bestowM, 
Before my infant he.irt conceiv'd * 

From .whom, those .comforts flow'd. 
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When in the slipp'ry paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, 

And led mc up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleasing snares of vice,. 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 

With health renew'd my fefce, 
And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store.. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
'» My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the- least a cheerful hearty 
That tastes 'those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 

Thy goodness Til pursue ; 
And after death, in distant worlds 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 
. Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through- alf eternity to thee 
- A joyful song Til raise, 
Foe, oh 1 eternity's too short 
To fitter ail thy praise. 

Warmed with these sensations, we naturally turn with 
gratitude to our parents, whose unwearied endeavour, and 
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incessant study it has been to promote in us the attainment 
of true wisdom in a virtuous and religious life. Fortunate 
young man, who knows and feels the blessing of such a 
father I And happy father ! whose years have been pro- 
longed to reap the harvest of all his cares and labours, in. the 
duty, affection and felicity of his child. His every look: 
bespeaks the inward satisfaction of his expanded heart. 
The infirmities of his age sit lightly on him ; he feels not 
the troubles of life ; he smiles at the approach of death ; 
sees himself still living and honoured in the memory and 
person of his other dearer self; and sinks into the grave 
with resignation and content. The widowed mother re=- 
ceives to her bosom her darling children, the devoted off- 
spring heaven has entrusted to her care. Exerting all the 
valuable endowments of her heart and mind, mistress of 
herself and her exemplary accomplishments ; duty and af- 
fection lead her children progressively to imitate aU her 
virtues j and we now behold them rich in intellectual and 
moral worth, their desires regulated by superior goodness, 
their passions under the controul of reason, and their hearts . 
overflowing with gratitude; while conscious rectitude 
adorns their amiable another with that true dignity, which 
confers the proud distinction — universal praise and admi- 
ration. After a long enjoyment of peaceful comforts, let 
her imagine she sees these grateful children bedewing her 
tomb with the tears of reverence, blessing her memory, as 
the cause of the happiness that had marked their path in 
life, and as the maternal conductor to that hope which 
sweetens the hour of dissolution. How studious should 
we always be to please those near and dear relations, whom, 
a more indulgent Providence has yet preserved to us I Let 
us then listen to the affectionate counsels of. our best 
friends; treasure up their precepts; respect their riper 
judgment ; and enjoy, with heartfelt gratitude, the advan- 
tages resulting from their society. Let us. bind to our 
bosoms, by the most endearing ties, our brothers and 
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sisters; value them as our best companions ; cultivate the 
friendship, and merit the approbation, of the wise and 
good j qualify ourselves by the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the exercise of "beneficence, and we shall at once become 
ornaments of society, and infallibly derive from it the high- 
est felicity, of which human nature is capable. What 
various beauties are comprised in the following story of 
Lavinia from Thomson s Seasons. 

Soon as the morning trembles o'er the sky, 
And unperceivM unfolds the spreading day, 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers stand, 
In fair array, each by the lass he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate, 
By nameless gentle offices, her toil. 
At once they stoop, and swell the lusty sheaves, 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest. 
Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal, unfelt, the sultry hours away. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks, 
And, conscious, glancing, oft* on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest picjj. 
Be not too narrow, husbandmen! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh, grateful, think ! 
How good the God of harvest is to you, 
. Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields 3 
While these unhappy partners of your kind, 
Wide-hover round you like the fowls of heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder ; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint ye give. 
The lovely young Lavinia once" had friends, 
And fortune smil'd, deceitful,, on her birth : 
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For in her helpless years depriv'd of all, 

Of every stay save Innocence and Heaven, 

She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 

And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far-rejir'd 

Among the windings of a woody vale j 

By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 

But more by bashful modesty, conceal'd. 

Together thus they shunn'd the cruel scorn 

Which Virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 

From giddy Passion and low minded Pride : 

Almost on Nature's common bounty fed, 

Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 

Content, and careless of to-morrow's fare. . , 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, . 

When the dew wets its leaves ;, unstain'd and pure, 

As is the lily or the mountain-snow. 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground, dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers ; 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithless fortune promised once, 

ThruTd in her thought* they, like the dewy star 

Of evening, shone in tears, A native grace 

Sat fair proportioned on her polish'd limbs,. 

Veil'd in a simple robe, their- best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress •, for loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the most. 

Thoughtless of beauty, she, was beauty's sel^ 

Recluse amid the close-embowering woods, 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, . 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild j 

So flourish'd, blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia j till, at. length, compell'd 

By strong Necessity's supreme command, 
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With smiling patience in her looks, she went 

To glean,: Palemon's fields. The pride of swains 

Palemon was ! the generous, and the rich ! 

Who le4 the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, such as Arcadian song 

Transmits from ancient uricorrupted times, 

When tyrant Custom had. not shackled man, 

But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then his fancy with autumnal scenes 

Amusing, chancM beside his reaper-train 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 

Unconscious of her power, and turning quick, 

With unaffected blushes, from his gaze. 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 

The charms her downcast modesty concealed. 

That very moment love and chaste desire 

Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 

For still the world prevaiPd, and its dread laugh, 

Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn, 

Should his heart own. a gleaner in the field: 

And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd : 

w What pity ! that so. delicate a form, ' 

" By beauty kindled,) where enlivening sense 

" And more than vulgar goodness Seem to dwell, 

" Should be devoted to. the rude, embrace 

" Of some indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 

M Of old Acasto'* line* and to my mind ' 

" Recalls that patron of my happy hfe, 

" From whom my. liberal fortune took its rise, 

" Now to the dust gone down* his houses, lands, 

" And once fur-spreading family, dissolvM. 

" Tis said that in some lone obscure retreat, 

" Urg'd by remembrance sad, and decent pride, 

u Far from those scenes which •knew their better days 

" His aged widow! and Jhs daughter live, 

" Whom yet my fruitless search' could never find. 

" Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were !" 
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When, strict enquiring) from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
' Of bountiful Acasto- who can speak 
The mingled passions that surprised his heart, 
And through his nerves in shivering transport ran! 
Then blazVl his smotherM flame, avowM, and bold, 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, Gratitude, and Pity, wept at once. x 
ConfusM, and frightened at* his sudden tears, 
Her rising beauties flush VI a higher bloom, 
As thus Palemon, passionate, and just, 
PourVl out the pious rapture of his soul : 
" And art thou then Acasto's dear remains? 
" She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
" So long in vain ? O heavens ! the very same, 
" The softened image of my noble friend ; 
" Alive his every look, his every feature, 
" More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than spring ! 
" Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
" That nourished up my fortune ! Say, ah where ! 
" In what sequesterVl desert, hast thou drawn 
" The kindest aspect of delighted heaven? 
" Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair, 
" Though poverty's cold wind, and crushing rain, 
" Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years ? • ' 

" O let me now into a richer soil 
" Transplant thee safe! where vernal suns and shouV* 
" Diffuse their warmest, largest influence} 
" And of my garden be the pride, and joy ! 
" 111 it befits thee, oh it ill befits ' 

" Acasto's daughter, .his, whose open stores, 
" Though vast, were little to his ampler heart, 
" The father of a country, thus to pick 
" The very refuse of those harvest-fields, 
" Which from his- bounteous friendship I enjoy ! ' 
" Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 
" But ill apply VI to such a rugged task; .. ' 
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u The fields, the master, all, my fair ! are thine, 

w If to the Yarious blessing* which thy house 

** Has on me lavish'd, thou wilt add that bliss, 

u That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee !" 

Here ceas'd the youth: yet still his speaking eye 

£xpress'd the sacred triumph of his soul, 

With conscious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

Of goodness irresistible, and all 

In sweet disorder lost, she blushM consent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 

While, pierc'd with anxious thought, she pin'd away 

The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 

Amaz'd, and scarce believing what she heard, 

Joy seiz'd her withered veins, and one bright gleam 

Of setting life shone on her evening hours : 

Not less enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

Who flourished long in tender bliss, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round. 

What is grandeur? what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. n 

What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 
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W O depravity of the mind has been more frequently, or 
justly censured than ingratitude. There is indeed sufficient 
reason for looking on those that can return evil for good, 
and repay kindness and assistance with hatred or neglect, 
as corrupted beyond the common degrees of wickedness j 
nor will he who has once been clearly detected in acts of 
injury to his benefactor, deserve to be numbered among 
social beings — he has endeavoured to destroy confidence* 
to intercept sympathy, and to turn every man's attention 
wholly on himself. The Supreme Being, ever attentive to 
the prayers of the unfortunate who approach him with 
reverence, and ever ready to protect the innocent and weak 
and jnjured, declares himself the avenger of oppression, 
violence, and ingratitude. There is no vice or failing of 
man which unprinciples humanity/ like ingratitude ; since 
he that receives a benefit or civility without being thankful, 
robs the benevolent man of his just reward — he perverts 
all the measures of religion and society, by making it dan- 
gerous to be charitable and good-natured. And although 
the ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
conscious happiness of having, on all occasions, acted with a 
due regard and performance of every moral duty ; yet more 
hearts pine away in secret anguish, for unkindness from 
those who should be their comforters, than for any other 
calamity in life. It is a melancholy consideration that*we 
sometimes hear of those, who, during the earlier part of 
their lives, no sooner arrive at maturity, than they incon- 
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siderately prove ungrateful; and by wilfully and obsti- 
nately rejecting all advice, bring down the grey hairs of 
their parents with sorrow to the grave. , 

Though soft as plumage from young zephyr's wing, 
His couch seems hard, and no relief can bring, 
Ingratitude hath placM its daggers there, 
No good man can deserve, no brave man bear. 

What misery can be compared with the affliction which a 
good father must naturally feel for an ungrateful son? 
u No sorrow is like unto his sorrow j" disease and death 
itself are blessings when compared with the anguish of 
his heart j painful sight, to see his offspring run heedlessly 
on in the way of ruin, forgetful of his parent's counsel, and 
jegardless of every self-reproach. 

Blow, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not 6een, . 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 

As friend rememberM not. 

I do not recollect a more interesting scene than that in the 
play called False Delicacy, between Colonel Rivers and his 
daughter on the subject of her intended elopement* 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 
^ Most in his thought, and ever in his sight. 

Instead of meeting with her lover, s\\e is surprised by her 
father, who thus addresses her; — " Theodora, little did I 
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imagine I should ever have cause to lament the hour of your 
birth, and less did I imagine, when you arrived at an age 
to be pctfipctly acquainted with your duty, you would 
throw eve*ry sentiment of duty off. In what, my dear, has 
your unhappy lather been culpable ? What has he done to 
forfeit either your esteem or affection } From the moment 
of your birth to this unfortunate hour, he has laboured to 
promote your happiness. But how has his solicitude on 
that account been rewarded ? You now fly from those arms 
which have cherished you with such tenderness, when 
gratitude, generosity, and nature, should have twined you 
round my heart. Look back, infatuated child, upon my 
whole conduct, since your approach to maturity : have I 
not contracted my own enjoyments on purpose to enlarge 
yours, and watched your very looks to anticipate your in- 
clinations ? Have I ever shewn the least design of forcing 
your wishes to my own humour or caprice ?" — " Dear Sir, I 
dare not look up" — " How then, Theodora, have I merited 
a treatment of this nature ? You have understanding, my 
dear, though you want filial affection \ and my arguments 
must have weight with your reason, however my tranquil- 
lity may be^ the object of your contempt. I loved you, 
Theodora, with the warmest degree 'of tenderness, and 
flattered myself the proofs I every day gave of that tender- 
ness, had made my peace of mind a matter of some import- 
ance to my child. But, alas ! a paltry compliment from a 
coxcomb undoes the whole labour of my life 5 and the 
daughter, whom I looked upon as the support of my de- 
clining years, betrays me, in the unsuspecting hour of 
security, and rewards, with her person, the assassin who 
stabs me to the heart." — " Oh, my dear father 5 hear me, Sir, 
hear me, I beseech you f ' — " I do not come here, Theodora, 
to stop your flight ; your person is your own, and I scprn 
to detain even my daughter by force, where she is not 
bound to me by inclination. Since, therefore, neither duty 
nor discretion, a regard for my peace, nor a solicitude for 
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your own welfare, are able to detain you,— go to this 
man, who has taught you to obliterate the sentiments 
of nature, and gained a ready way to your heart, by ex* 
pressing a contempt for your rather." — " Oh, Sir T — " One 
word more, Theodora, and then farewell for ever. Though 
you come here to throw off the affection of a child, I will 
not quit this place before I discharge the duty of a parent, 
and provide for your welfare, while you plunge me into the 
most poignant of all distress. I will settle on you the twenty 
thousand pounds I promised. That promise was indeed made, 
when I thought you incapable either of ingratitude or dis- 
simulation ; and when I fancied your person would be given, 
where there was some reasonable prospect of your happi- 
ness; but still it was a promise, and shall be faithfully dis- 
charged. Banish my name eternally from your remem- 
brance; and, when a little time shall have removed me from 
a world, which your conduct has rendered insupportable, 
boast an additional ttftefco your husband's regard, by having 
shortened the life of., your miserable father — farewell 1" 
— " What a wrctchfc! creature I am ( I will follow him, 
and 'with repentant tears, solicit his forgiveness."— -The 
following affecting lines are expressive of sincere contri- 
tion for having, byAasty and inconsiderate conduct, caused 
uneasiness to an indulgent parent. 

Have I then no tears for thee my father? 
Can I forget thy cares, from helpless years, 
Thy tenderness for me? An eye still beamM 
With love? A brow that never knew a frown 
Nor a harsh word thy tongue? Shall I for these 
Repay thy stooping venerable age 
With shame, disquiet, anguish and dishonour? 
It must not be ! Thou first of angels ! come 
> Sweet filial piety ! and firm my breast ! 

It is not a few ungrateful characters which we may chance 
to hear or read of, that should put us out of humour with 
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the world. It is for our peace to recollect, that the Great 
Director of this immense work of creation, is continually 
raising up others, who have hearts that glow with grati- 
tude, and are in every respect so uniformly consistent, that . 
their whole lite seems devoted to making others happy. 
In a word, gratitude adds a grace to every acquisition of 
the soul, and reflects a lustre upon the whole circle of 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

The generous, grateful, still-improving mind, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
Diffusing kind beneficence around, 
Boastless, as now descends the silent dew 
To him the long review of orderM life 
Is inward rapture, only to fee felt. 
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OF all the affections of the human heart, complacency is 
the most grateful, and when it is inspired by the testimony 
of an applauding conscience, enlivened by the -voice of 
gratitude, and enriched by the esteem of the worthy, it 
secures permanent satisfaction, promotc^our happiness, 
lengthens our existence, and is generally seen in the coun- 
tenance, which speaks in the most expressive language, 
that calm suu-shine of the soul, which is the happy attend- 
ant of virtue and goodness. 

- Complacency,! thou gift refin'd !- 
To me tKy aid impart j 
Preserve thy ^empire in my mind, 
And regulate my heart. 

Thy presence will adorn each scene 

With modest temperate rays, 
Grant, I become like thee serene 

Nor thirst for empty" praise. 

By thee enabl'd, hence shall gain ^ 

A conquest o'er my miud ; 
Defy the threatening frowns of pain 

By innocence TefinM. 

Gentleness of mind happily suppresses the native turbu- 
lence of the human heart, and is properly that part of our 
constitution which withholds or checks the propensity of 
giving pain to any fellow creature. Compassion prompts 
us . to relieve their wants ; forbearance prevents us from 
retaliating their injuries ; meekness restrains our angry 
passions; candour suppresses the suggestions of malignity; 
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sympathy moderates censure j and charity is fraught with 
mercy even to the worthless j but gentleness corrects what- 
ever is offensive in our natures and disposition ; and, by a 
constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burthen of common misery. It is affable in its address, 
ancl mild in its demeanour; ever ready to oblige, and 
willing to be obliged; breathing habitual kindness to 
friends, courtesy to strangers, long suffering to enemies. 
It exercises authority with moderation, administers correc- 
tion with tenderness, realizes with fidelity the expectations 
it had raised, and confers favours with ease and delicacy ; 
it is unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
contends not eagerly about trifles, is slow, to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but uniformly prompt to allay 
dissension and restore peace; it neither interferes unne- 
cessarily with the affairs, nor prys inquisitively into the 
secrets of others. It delights, above all things, in drying 
up the falling tear of the distressed and grieving heart. A 
conduct regulated by the agreeable qualities of gentleness, 
complacency, and affability, is not only pleasing in its 
- appearance, but is useful in its effects. It promotes har- 
mony, conciliates favour and esteem, and not only procures, 
but preserves, friends. > 

What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
Ml To peace of mind, and harmony within ? 

What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply. 

AN ODE. BY THE REV. J. ROBERTSON- 
Of damask cheeks, and radiant eyes, 

Let other poets tell ; 
Within the bosom of the fair, 

Superior beauties dwell. 
There all the sprightly powers of wit 

In blithe assemblage play ; 
There every social virtue sheds 

Its intellectual ray. 
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•But as the sun's refulgent light 

Heav'n's wide expanse refines; 
With sov'reign lustre through the soul, 

Celestial sweetness shines. 

This mental beam dilates the heart, 

And sparkles in the face; 
It harmonizes every thought. 

And heightens every grace. 

One glimpse can sooth the troubled breast. 

The heaving sigh restrain; 
Can make the bed of sickness please, 

And 'stop the sense of pain. 

Its power can charm the savage heart, 

The tyrant's pity move : 
To smiles convert the wildest rage, 

And melt the soul to love. 

When sweetness beams upon the throne 

In majesty benign, 
The awful splendors of a crown 

With milder lustre shine. . jsjt 

In scenes of poverty and woe, 

Where melancholy dwells, 
The influence of this living ray * 

The dreary gloom dispels. 

Thus when the blooming spring returns 

To cheer the mournful plains, 
Through earth and air, with genial warmth, 

Etherial mildness reigns. 

Beneath its bright, auspicious beams, 

No boisterous passions rise ; 
Moroseness quits the peaceful scene, 

And baleful discord flies. 

K 5 
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A thousand nameless beauties spring, 

A thousand virtues glow ; 
A smiling train of joys appear, 

And endless blessings flow. 

Unbounded charity displays 

Her sympathizing charms : 
And friendship's pure seraphic flame 

The generous ^feosom warms. 

Almighty love exerts his power* 
And spreads, with secret art, 
, A soft sensation through the frame, 
A transport through the heart. 

Nor shall the storms of age, which cloud 

Each gleam of sensual joy,. 
And blast the gaudy flowers of pride,. 

These blest effects destroy. 

When that fair form shall sink in years,. 

And all those graces fly; 
The beauty of thy heavenly mind 

SkAlength of days defy. • 

As meekness commonly implies calm passions,, so it natu- 
rally produces, or happily promotes, that serene manner, 
which is always engaging, and which, meeting a senti- 
mental mind, refines very readily into a gracefulness of 
mien, more real than any that is acquired in gay assemblies, 
and to an observant eye much more inviting. Imagine 
a circle of females, where one is distinguished above the 
rest by a flowing yet composed affability, by a meek look, 
and modest carriage, in which there appears no conscious- 
ness of beauty, no study to become the object of the com- 
pany, no visible attention to her dress or person, but a 
recollected air, and steady regard to those about her, 
what superior pleasure and respect will her presence ne- 
cessarily inspire ! Suppose her intirely silent, from a dis- 
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position to give place to others who may seem more desi- 
rous of talkjgg, will not her very silence interest ? But 
•when, on finding room left her to share in the discourse, 
she delivers herself with that sweetness of voice which 
often accompanies mild affections, expressing in gentlt* 
unstudied accents such sentiments as are worthy of her 
character, I leave you to guess the effect on every suscepti- 
ble observer. Compared with the permanent beauties of 
such a lovely mind, breathing modest and agreeable con- 
•vsrsation ; what is all the momentary lustre of conceit and 
affectation. Let me add, the grace of meekness has the 
soul in full possession, will be often seen beaming in the 
eyes with a bland sensibility, and sporting on the counte- 
nance in placid smiles, more soft than the gentle glow of 
a summer evening 5 especially when the mind is at any 
time exalted into livelier emotions of benignity and joy. 
Or let us suppose, that affliction has given Yo such a face a 
cast of solemnity and languor, it will still retain a kind of 
sober charm, that is inexpressibly affecting. In truth, 
beauty never touches the heart so deeply, as when with a 
sweet unreluctant surrender it seems depleted with the 
shock of misfortune, or domestic affliction* The follow- 
ing is a beautiful apostrophe to innocence. 

How serenely sits Innocence, heaven bern-maid* 
With the precepts of angels her mind is array'd j 
She guides her calm being unconscious of strife, 
And smiles as the fates cut the thread of her life* 
The last sighs of virtue are nature's great pride, 
They turn the fell dart fraught with sorrow aside j 
The pangs of mortality sink in th* ablution, 
They triumph o'er death in the bright dissolution; 
Tho' want's pallid anns the faint victim encloses, 
Her faith in her God strews her pillow with roses; 
Her spirit ascends o'er the bourn of her mind, 
And leaves the base dross of existence behind* 
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A TENDER mind will teach the heart to glow 
For other's good, and melt at other's 



while he, who is destitute of sensibility of heart, must be a 
stranger to those feelings, which are of the greatest import- 
ance to direct his judgment. The possession of quick sen- 
sations, as to pleasure or pain, is a temper, which disposes 
us to feel an interest and concern for our fellow creatures, 
and to take part in their joys and in their sorrows : from 
which amiable disposition flow numberless good offices ap- 
parently small in themselves, but of high importance to the 
felicity of others. What can be more gratifying to a think- 
ing mind than, the power and will to relieve the anxieties 
or increase the comforts of others ? A hard-hearted man can 
be a spectator of very great distress, without feeling any 
emotion j a cruel temper has a malignant joy in producing 
or causing misery. On the other hand, many are composed 
of materials so exquisitely delicate^ that the smallest unea- 
siness excites their pity. Delicacy is good sense refined, 
which produces an inviolable attachment to decorum and 
elegance of manners, with a clear discernment, and warm 
sensibility of whatever is pure, regular and polite; and an 
abhorrence of whatever as gross or impure. In short, it is 
the graceful and beautiful added to the just and good. 
Sensibility b a virtue that exalts the nature and ennobles 
the manners of man. How amiable the temper, that dis- 
covers it most, and the character of which it is the founda- 
tion 1 He views not his inferiors in the gifts of nature, or 
distinctions of fortune, with indifference or contempt : his 
generosity is the genuine effect of habit and principle, not 
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the impulse of vanity or pride ; and none of those on 
-whom he confers his obligations, ever feel the debt of 
gratitude oppressive. 

Celestial spring! to nature's favourites giv'n, 

Fed by the dews that bathe the flow'rs of heav'n: 

From the pure crystal of thy fountain flow 

The tears that trickle o'er another's woe j 

The silent drop that calms our own distress j 

The gush of rapture at a friend's success ; 

Thine the soft show'rs down beauty's breast that steal, 

To sooth the heart-wounds they can never heal : 

Thine too the tears of ecstacy that roll, 

When genius rushes on the ravish'd soul; 

And thine the hallow'd flood that drowns the eye, 

When warm religion lifts the thought on high. 

To those who are prompted by virtuous sensibility, every 
act of beneficence is a pleasure. The smallest benefit they 
confer rises in its value on account of its carrying the affec- 
tion of the giver impressed upon the gift. From true sen- 
sibility flow many good offices of high importance to 
mankind. And however humble our situation, we all have 
it in our -power to impart some consolation to the unhappy. 

Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 
From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare; 

Not dew drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem ne'er so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies j 
No blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless way, 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 
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Come, lovely nym^h! and range the mead with me, 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe, 

From secret snares the struggling bird to. free, 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 

And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart. 

Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage, 

To misery's moving cries to yield relief, 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature owns the dread decay, 
. Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

It must be acknowledged, that tenderness, joined with re- 
solution and virtue, forms a finished character j and an un- 
affected delicacy of sentiment adds greatly to the happiness 
of mankind by opening the heart, and diffusing an univer- 
sal benevolence. It not only teaches us to feel for. others as 
well as ourselves ; but it frequently excludes the malignant 
passions, which are the sources of some of the greatest mise- 
ries in life. Those who have a tender. heart have that, 
which may prove a great blessing to themselves and others ; 
but to avoid extremes, it must be under the regulations of 
religion and reason, that it may not be rendered contemp- 
tible by weakness, or greatly hurtful to the health and.hap- 
piness of its possessor. A refined sensibility, indeed may 
often make us wretched ; yet who would exchange it for 
all the pleasures the grossest sensualist ever felt. It has 
been observed by moralists, that the sorrows and inquie- 
tudes, which embitter private life, are caused more .by inci- 
dental acts of vexation, insult and oppression, than by any 
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of those great vices and atrocious crimes, against which 
nature revolts, and which therefore occur but seldom. 
With equal truth, it may be observed, that those reciprocal 
disgusts, which grow up between persons thus nearly and 
dearly connected, and gradually poison their happiness and 
embitter their existence, do not proceed so much from 
marked violations of decency and decorum, as from little 
neglects and inattentions, so often repeated, that they be- 
come constitutional habits, operating the more steadily and 
securely, because mostly unobserved. M isunderstandings 
frequently arise from want of candour. An irritable nature 
sees through a false medium the best intentions : how often 
are trifles magnified into resentments, and all the harmony 
and comfort removed from a happy family, for want of a 
little yielding, or a generous allowance of each others 
failings. 

For not to understand a treasure's worth 
Till time has storn away the slighted good", 
Is cause of half the wretchedness we' feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is* 

When the heart has received a real wound, nothing is more 
difficult to be healed ; it will bleed afresh in every solitary 
moment, and in spite of all endeavours to take off our 
attention, it will tell us in secret, that this is not the com- 
fort, which it wants, the sorrow will remain in full force. 

AN AFFECTIONATE MOTHER WATCHING HER SLEEPING 
INFANT. 

Lo! at the couch' where infant beauty sleeps 
Her silent watofck the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles cm her slumb'ring child with pensive eyes; 
And weavjfea song of melancholy joy — 
u Sleep* image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 
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J¥o ling'ring hoar of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he 1 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall sooth this aching heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 
And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree; 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 
And sooth my parted spirit lingering near; 
Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclin'd, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and all my woe?*' 
So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath iearn'd to claim, 
A mother's ear by that endearing name; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his murmVing task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his ev'ning prayer, 4 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear, 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear; . 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ! 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy! 

O'er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 
And smile on innocence, for mercy's sake ! 

Poverty, exile, loss of fame or friends, the4eathof chil- 
dren, those dearest pledges of man's happiness, make not 
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equal impressions upon every temper. You will see one 
man undergo, with scarcely the expense of a sigh, what 
another, in the bitterness of his soul, would go mourning 
for all his life long 5 nay, a hasty word, or an unkind look, 
to an amiable disposition, will strike deeper than a sword, 
to the hardened and the senseless . To perceive and feel the 
beauty of the following poem, it is requisite to possess the 
sensibility that animated the genius of its author. 

The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a showV, 

That Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encuinber'd the flow'r, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 
The cup was all fiilM, and the leaves were all wet,. 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew, 
I" hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was, 

For a nosegay so dripping and drown'd, 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapp'd it ! it fell to the ground. 
And such I exclaim'd is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. 
This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile; 
A|j4 the tear tha*4s wip'd— with a little address- 
May be followed perhaps with a smile. 

Sensibility towards human sufferings has its source and 
origin in the natural and pure benevolence of the heart.- 
To have watched over the disordered health of afflicted 
genius, and to lead a powerful, but oppressed spirit, by 
gentle encouragement, to exert itself in salutary occupa- 
tion, is an office that requires a very rare union of tender- 
ness, intelligence, and fortitude. To contemplate, and 
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minister to a great mind in a state, that borders on mental 
desolation, is like surveying, in the midst of a desert, the 
tottering ruins of palaces and temples, where the faculties 
of the spectator are almost absorbed in wonder and regret, 
and where every step is taken with awful apprehension. 
" Of the following poem written by Mr. Cowper, Mr. Haley 
with great truth says, " I question if any language on 
earth can exhibit a specimen of verse more exquisitely 
tender." 

TO MA$Y. 

The twentieth year is well nigh past, 

Since first our sky was overcast, 

Ah would that this might be the last ! 

My Mary f 
Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
£ I see thee daily weaker grow— "- 

'Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary ! 

Thy needles, once a shining store! 

For my sake restless heretofore; 

Now rust disus'd, and shine no more, 

My Mary ! 

For though thou 'gladly woukTsf fulfil 

The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

My Mary ! 

But well thou playVPst the huswife's partj 

And all thy. threads with magi6*art, * 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary ! 
Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utterM in a dream; 
Yet me they charm, whate'er the theme, 

My Mary! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright ! 

Are still more lovely in my sight % 

Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 
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For could 1 view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 



Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 



My Mary ! 



My Mary! 



Such feebleness of limbs thou prov'st 

That now, at every step thou mov'st • 

Upheld by two, yet still thou lov'st, 

My Mary ! 

And still to love, though prest with ill; 

In wintVy age to feel no chill, 

With me, is to be lovely still, 



But ah I by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show, 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 



My Mary! 



My Mary! 



My Mary ! 

Mr. Hijey being then on a visit to Mr. Cowper, says, 
" But the constant care which the delicate health of 
Mrs. Unwin required, rendered it impossible for us to be 
very assiduous in study; and perhaps the best of all studies 
was, to promote and share that most singular and mo£t 
exemplary tenderness of attention, with which Mr. Cowper 
incessantly laboured to counteract every infirmity, bodily 
and mental, with which sickness and age had conspired to 
load this interesting guardian of his afflicted life." 

Tender as the sweets of spring, 

Wafted on the western gale, 
When the breeze with dewy wing, 

Wanders thro' the primrose vale. 
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Tranquil as the queen of night 

To the hermit's holy dream, 
While the moon with lovely light 

Quivers on the rippling stream. 

Cheerful as the beams of morn 
Laughing on the mountain's side, 

Spotless as the cygnet's form, 
Heaving on the silver tide. 

Who can paint the varied grace, 
Charms that mock the mimic art ; 

Yet my Mary, these I trace 
With the pencil, of the heart. 

This epitaph, engraved on a marble tablet, was written 
by a stranger in memory of Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Morley Unwin, and mother of the Rev. William Cawthom 
Unwin, born at Ely 1724, and buried in Dereham church 
1796. 

Trusting in God, with all Tier heart and mind, 
This woman prov'd magnanimously kind; 
Endur'd affliction's desolating hail, 
And watch'd a poet through misfortune's vale. 
Her spotless dust, angelic guards, defend ! 
^ It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend ! 
That single title, in itself is*fame, 
For all, who read his verse, revere her name. 
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JL OLITENESS, or courtesy, purchases, at an easy rate, the 
good opinion of the world, for there is a pleasing and in- 
genuous manner of address, which almost instantly conci- 
liates the good will, and even the confidence of strangers. 
And we should remember, that none can be disciples of 
the graces but in the school of virtue j and that those, who 
wish to be lovely, must learn early to be good. Polite- 
ness, when it is the natural expression of the heart, com- 
pletes the happiness of society in every situation, from the 
accidental meeting of .strangers, to the most intimate of 
families and friends. It is an universal charm, which pre- 
vents numberless uneasinesses and disgusts, that so often 
disturb our peace ; softens those which it cannot entirely 
prevent ; adds lustre to every valuable quality ; and, in 
some degree, will atone for many faults, and prevent their 
bad effects. 

Hail ye sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do ye make the 
road of it ! 

Gracefulness is to the person, what good sense is to the 
mind, it adorns and enforces virtue and truth, and is the 
ornament and cement of social life: great talents may 
make a man respected,' learning make him esteemed, but 
good breeding alone can make him beloved : which is 
most seen. in acts .of generosity and kindness, in an assi- 
duous attention to please as far as is consistent with* honour 
and integrity. There are some persons we meet with 
who seem so naturally easy and pleasing in their manners 
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and address, that every expression excites atte£ion, and 
every action admiration. Their benevolence, like every other 
valuable quality, has its seat in the heart ; and being regu- 
lated by discernment, invariably aims either at the good 
of society at large, or of those more immediately with 
■whom they are connected. Where such a heart is joined 
wL)i a solid and refined understanding, the natural expres- 
sion of these qualities will be the essential part of true 
politeness j which is a very useful and necessary study ; 
for as eminent qualities are not sufficient of themselves to 
secure regard and affection, so without a due attention to 
politeness, we cannot gain esteem, or make our talents ap- 
pear to the best advantage. Let us therefore endeavour to 
cultivate those accomplishments, which embellish life, and 
that ease of manners, which sweetens society. True polite- 
ness is the unaffected result of good nature and good sense 
united ; which is seen * n an even, uniform and easy beha- 
viour in all companies ; it makes every expression graceful 
and every action generous ; without it, no knowledge, no 
perfection whats oever is seen in its best light . The scholar, 
without good- breeding, is a pedant ; the philosopher a 
cynic; the soldier a brute; and every man disagreeable. 
As we find, therefore, that to gain the esteem of mankind, it 
is essentially necessary to possess learning and virtue; so is 
it equally necessary to be polite, in order to render us 
agreeable in conversation and common life* Great talents 
are above the generality of the world ; but all are in some 
measure judges of civility, aftability, and an agreeable ad- 
dress and manner, because they feel the good effects of 
them. Next to the consciousness of doing a good action, 
that of- doing a civil one is the most pleasing. Affability 
and a kind concern for others should be carefully incul- 
cated and* cherished in the youthful mind, which thus pre- 
pared will be capable of the highest lustre of elegance. Its 
office therefore is extensive ; it is noj*. like some other vir- 
tues, called forth only on particular emergencies j but it is 
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continually in action, when we are engaged in our inter- 
course with the world. It ought to form our address, to 
regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole 
behaviour J for the truly polite man, by all proper testimo- 
nies of respect, promotes the credit and estimation of his 
neighbour ; because he sees, that, by this generous consi- 
deration of each other, the peace of the world is, in a great 
degree, preserved ; he knows that these mutual attentions 
prevent. animosities, soften the fierceness of men's manners, 
and dispose them to all the offices of benevolence and 
-charity. We should consider that the world cannot see 
into the heart, and can tWerefore judge of its goodness only 
by visible effects. If good humour were more generally 
practised, the evils and troubles of life would be but com- 
paratively few ; there would be less malice, slander, and 
revenge ; -r- but, at the same time, we must be careful to 
avoid servility, for there are persons of a sordid disposition, 
who, from designing, lucrative views, accommodate them- 
selves to the opinions of others. This is an artifice which 
ingenuousness will ever despise; for they cannot be strictly 
speaking honest men, and therefore not fit for friendship, 
or to have any trust or confidence reposed in them. In 
manners, as in morals, general rules may be laid down ; but 
it is to good sense, acting naturally upon good principles, 
that we are to look for estimable conduct and agreeable 
deportment. Benevolent nature shews itself to general 
acquaintance in an obliging unconstrained civility, as it 
does to more particular ones in distinguished acts of libe- 
rality; and is most perfect when its foundation is rooted in 
the heart, which leads us to a knowledge of the respect due 
to ourselves, and inclines us, on all occasions, to promote, 
by acts of kindness, the happiness and welfare of those 
with whom we converse. And it is generally allowed that, 
among the numerous advantages, which knowledge has 
over ignorance, aud refinement over barbarity, the rules 
of good manners are justly considered as the greatest and 
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most commendable. To restrain ourselves from every 
thing that is really offensive, or which can give a moment's 
unnecessary pain to others, is praise-worthy. A well* 
governed temper will derive pleasure to itself, in propor- 
tion to the power it has of communicating whatever may 
conduce to the improvement or innocent entertainment 
of those we esteem ; for the voice that is indulgent and 
tender, is always heard with pleasure. -The unhappiness 
which sometimes reigns in families, is often entirely owing 
to a want of that true and sincere politeness, which should 
animate our whole conduct ; and the attention due to vir- 
tuous and well-educated female ►characters, keeps up re- 
spect and affection, and gives a habit of good breeding, 
which prevents men from growing careless, negligent and 
rough. If the same laws of politeness, which govern our 
intercourse with strangers, were always observed in the 
more familiar circles of domestic life, it would prove a so- 
vereign antidote against the frequent recurrence of discon- 
tent, by which the happiness of many worthy families is 
destroyed. Those, whose minds have been formed by a , 
liberal education, will constantly recollect, that politeness 
often converts a graceful manner into a solid virtue j for 
what people admire, they endeavour to imitate. 'History 
informs us, that the Romans extended their empire no less 
by their courtesy than valour ; for instead of treating with 
rudeness and indignity those whom they had vanquished, 
they granted them privileges which they would not have 
presumed to ask. And the elegance of Pliny's mariners, 
adds force to the most interesting, at the same time that 
it enlivens the most common, subjects. But the polite and 
spirited turn of his epistles, is by no means .their principal 
recommendation; they. receive a much higher value, as 
they exhibit one of the most amiable and instructive cha- 
racters in all antiquity. Pliny's whole life seems to have 
been employed in the exercise of every generous and social 
affection* I shall only add, that there is something which 
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<;an never be learned bat in the company of the polite; . 
for the virtues of men are catching as well as their vices ; 
and your own observations added to these, will soon dis- 
cover what it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired and displeased with- the discourse and be- 
haviour of another. Wisdom, valour, justice and learning, 
cannot keep a man in countenance that is possessed of 
those excellencies, if he wants that necessary art of life 
called good-breeding; a man endowed -with great perfec- 
tions without this, is like one who has his pockets full of 
gold, but always wants change for ordinary occasions. 

Study with care politeness, that will teach 
The modish forms of gesture and of speech ; 
In vain formality, with matron-mien, 
And pertness ape her with familiar grin; 
They against nature for applauses strain, 
Distort themselves, and give all others pain : 
She moves with easy, tho* with measur'd pace, 
And shows no part of study but the grace. 

When Plato banished poetry from his republic, we wonder 
he did not extend his severity to painting and sculpture; 
it is probable lie did not so well know the powers of these 
arts, or how far their merit entitled them to his persecution. 
It should seem, that legislators, for the most part, divide 
men into two extremes j to those of a finer temper, they 
propose the good of society, and beauty of virtue, as suffi- 
cient ^motives to action : but vulgar and sordid natures 
are, by their leading passions, as pride, fear and hope, to 
be compelled into virtue. Such systems as these may pro- 
duce a Spartan severity, or Roman patriotism, but never 
an Athenian politeness. To effect this, the softer passions, 
and even elegant habitudes are to be employed ; these only 
can humanize the mind, and temper it into a sensibility of 
the best impressions, and most exquisite feelings. Hence 
spring attention, civility, the fine disguises of our own 
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, passions, and prepossessing address to those of others; 
these fashion themselves into a system of politeness ; so- 
ciety becomes amiable, as well as good, and we have at last, 
the best incitements to the practice of virtue, in the agree- 
ableness of its objects. 

FROM A GENTLEMAN" TO HIS LADY WITH A RING, 
. ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS WEDDING-DAY^ 

*' Thee Mary, with this ring I wed," — 
So sixteen years ago I said,— 
Behold another ring! — for what? 
To wed thee o'er again. — Why not? 
With that first ring I married youth, 
'Grace, beauty, innocence and truth ; 
Taste long admir'd ; sense long rever'd ; 
And all my Mary then appeared! 
If she by merit since disclosed, 
Prove twice the treasure I suppos'd ; 
I plead that double merit now, 
To justify a double vow.— 
Here then to day, (with faith as sure, 
With ardour as intense and pure, 
As when amidst the rights divine 
I took thy troth and plighted mine) 
To thee, sweet girl, my second ring, 
A token and a pledge I bring j * 
With this I wed, till death us part, 
Thy riper virtues to my heart j , 
Those virtues which before untry'd 
The* wife has added to the bride ; 
The virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock's very name, 
My soul enjoys, my song approves, 
For conscience sake as well as loves. 
For why ?— They show me hour by hour 
Honour's high thought, affection's pow'r, 
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Discretion's deed, sound judgment's sentence, ' 
And teach me all things — but repentance. 

The requisites necessary to complete the character of a 
gentleman. He must have a clear understanding, a steady 
judgment, and a candid disposition, together with compas- 
sion, tenderness and benevolence. He must have carefully 
read the most approved authors, been very often in polite 
company, and known much of the world and human nature. 
He must have a considerable degree of self-possession, for- 
titude, and firmness, that so he may be modest without 
bash fulness, complaisant without servility, cheerful and 
good-humoured without vulgarity and noise ; in short, a 
true gentleman is a compound of the various qualities and 
accomplishments that dignify and embellish the most ex- 
cellent part of mankind. And in no individual were all 
these requisites more conspicuous than in the accomplished 
Dr. Hawkesworth. Nature had endowed him with an un- 
commonly fine understanding, which had been improved 
not only by long study, but by converse with mankind. 
His fertile mind teemed with ideas, which he delivered in 
so clear, and yet concise a manner, that no one could be at 
a loss perfectly to comprehend his meaning, or ever tired 
with hearing him speak ; especially as his diction was so un- 
affectedly pure, and his language so simply elegant, that 
the learned and unlearned attended with equal pleasure to 
that unstudied flow of eloquence, which, without seeming 
to look for them, always adopted those words which were 
most suitable to the subject, as well as most pleasing to his 
hearers. Dr. Hawkesworth's Adventurer will convey his 
name down with honour to posterity, and be esteemed as 
long as fine sense, adorned by elegant diction, breathing 
the purest sentiments of virtue, has any weight with 
mankind. 
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X-.IFE has no pleasure more exalted than that of friend- 
ship ! It is a disinterested affection, founded on esteem, and 
is rendered, by virtue, sure and lasting. The divine 
Founder of the Christian Religion, as well by his own ex- 
ample, as by the spirit of his moral discourses, has not only 
encouraged, but consecrated friendship, of which we 
have many striking instances recorded in the holy scrip- 
tures. It is a sweet attraction of the mind towards the 
merit we esteem, or the amiable perfections we admire, 
producing a mutual inclination between two persons, "to 
promote each others interest, knowledge, virtue and hap- 
piness. It has accordingly been considered in all ages, 
as one of the first blessings of life. The great test of 
jts constancy and truth, is, in the hour of danger or 
distress. Nothing will contribute more to its permanency, 
than a disposition that is free, sincere, kind, and obliging. 
When hearts and minds thus accord, you may expect to 
enjoy the mutual delight, and confidence, arising from a 
sympathy of affections, which will strengthen each other 
in virtue, lessen, by dividing, each other's griefs, and, by 
sharing them, increase each other's joys. In the time 
of trouble, nothing can be more soothing to the ima- 
gination, than that we are surrounded by friends, who are 
affectionately desirous to bring us peace and comfort. 

To counsel in distress, to lend kind aid, 
To share the burden on another laid, 
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- To ease the lab'ring though', the anxious fear, 
From bursting grief to wipe the dropping tear, 
To sooth the virtuous mind by wrongs opprest, 
And spring a hope in the desponding breast. 

Such are the joys of true friendship. When the heart is 
overcharged, it seeks (as it were) by a natural impulse, to 
pour itself into the bosom of a friend, who from a simi- 
larity of soul, can impart the consolation for which we 
seek. 

The souPs relief, with grief or cares opprest, 
Is to disclose them to a faithful breast; 
And then how lovely in a friend appear 
The heart-felt sigh and sympathising tear! 
Kind nature gave, in pity to mankind, 
This social virtue to the human mind. 

It is not the least encomium of friendship, that it is con- 
nected with every sentiment, which adorns humanity; and, 
while it flies from tumult and dissipation, delights in every 
means of cultivating the understanding and the heart. By 
cherishing this sweetness and dispensing this knowledge, 
true friends are the greatest of all benefactors ; for they give 
what wealth cannot purchase, and what time cannot de- 
stroy. No degree of knowledge, attainable by man, is able 
to set him above the want of kind assistance ; no one there- 
fore should think it unnecessary to cultivate friendship 
with worthy amiable characters. A true friend is not 
merely the partner of our amusements ; to be our associate 
in pleasure, and to cherish vanity by adulation. In doubt- 
ful emergencies he will be ever ready to counsel and assist 
us, to improve our heart and correct Our judgment. The 
most difficult province in friendship is the letting a man see 
his faults and errors, which should, if possible, be so con- 
trived, that he may perceive our advice is given him, not so 
much to please ourselves, as for his own advantage. The 
reproaches therefore of a friend should always be strictly 
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just, and not too frequent. The qualities that distinguish 
Horatio, and render, him worthy the esteem of Hamlet, are 
not affluence, nor pageantry, nor gay accomplishments, nor 
vivacity, nor even wit, and uncommon genius, too often 
allied to an impetuous temper: no — he is distinguished 
principally by that equanimity, and independence of soul, 
which arise from governed, and corrected passions, from a 
sound and discerning judgment. The following tribute to 
fraternal friendship by Dr. Goldsmith, is truly worthy of 
a good heart and an amiable mind. 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee, 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Eternal blessings crown ray earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend; ' 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire- 
To pause from toil, and trim their ev'ning fire j 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair: 
Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

Mr. Pope, speaking of his friend, whom he calls the blame- 
less Bethell, expresses a sensible pleasure in bearing testi- 
. mony to his virtue, which he says he cannot reach. 

. What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The sours calm sun-shine, and the heart-felt joy 
Is virtue's prize. 

O friendship! thou greatest blessing, that the best of 
Beings bestows on the best of mortals I thou foirest and 
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fullest image of heaven and immortality! Without thee 
the world is dark, and life a dream ; thy voice is the lan- 
guage, the harmony, the mutual gratulations, of congenial 
and sentimental spirits : thy presence the light, the com» 
fort, the glory of humanity. Peace and prosperity dwell 
with thee ; health and. happiness are in thy habitation : 
hope and joy, with a thousand nameless endearments, beam 
benignant wherever thou art. 

Come thou, my guide, philosopher, and friend, 

Conduct, improve, protect me, and defend; 

Teach me like thee, low fortune to despise, 

Like thee^by virtue dignified, to rise; vr' '-%• , 

Thro' life's calm voyage happily to steer, if -Y^ *"•■", 

Gay, not presuming, grave, yet not severe. ' * '■ ./ 

Together let us view the classic page, ' V 

The sophist's moral, and the poet's rage, 

Pursue the Calm advice, th' inspiring flame, 

Compare and know their generous end the same. 

Heaven grant me such a companion, whose example is in- 
structive, whose speech is graceful and intelligent, whose 
temper is cheerful, whose manners are polite, and whose 
sincerity consists in making me happy. 

The star, whose radiant beams adorn 
With vivid light the rising morn, 
The season changM — with milder ray 
Cheers the calm hour of parting day. 
So Friendship, of the generous breast 
The earliest, and the latest guest 
In youthful prime with ardour glows, 
And sweetens life's serener close. 
Benignant PowV! in this retreat 
, O deign to fix thy tranquil seat ; 
Where rais'd above the dusky vale, 
Thy fav'fites brighter suns shall hail; 
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And, from life's busy scenes remote, 
To thee their cheerful hours devote; 
Nor waste a transient thought, to know 
What cares disturb the* crowd below. 

Early friendships are sometimes formed, which not only 
continue through succeeding life, but which glow to the 
last, with a tenderness unknown to the connections begun 
in cooler years. But we should ever have it fixed in our 
memories, that,, by the character of those, whom we choose 
for our friends, our own is likely to be formed, and will 
certainly be judged of by the world. We ought, therefore, 
to be slow and cautious in contracting intimacy , but when 
a virtuous friendship is once established, we must ever 
consider it as a sacred engagement. In the choice of our 
friends, principal regard should be had to goodness of 
heart and fidelity. If they possess taste and genius, as 
companions we shall find them more agreeable and useful. 
To those who deserve the name of friends, we should al- 
ways unbosom ourselves with the most unsuspicious con- 
fidence. It is common to talk of sincere friendship, of in- 
vincible constancy and unalienable kindness ; and some ex- 
amples have been seen of men, who have continued faithful 
to their earliest choice, and whose affections have predo- 
minated over changes of fortune and contrariety of opi- 
nion ; but these instances are memorable, because they are 
rare. The Friendship, which is to be practised or ex- 
pected, must take its rise from mutual pleasure, and end 
when the power of delighting each other ceases. Never, 
perhaps, was there a more sincere and elegant friendship 
than that which subsisted between Scipio and Lselius. 
The former was one of the greatest generals, and best men, 
that Rome ever produced ; the other for his probity and 
prudence was distinguished by the surname of the wise. 
They were almost of the same age, and had the same incli- 
nation, benevolence of mind, taste for learning of all kinds, 
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principles of government, and zeal for the public good. 
If Scipio took place in point of military glory (though 
Laelius did not want the merit even of that) his friend had, 
perhaps, the superiority in respect of eloquence : but let us 
hear Laelius himself upon so interesting a subject. " As 
for me," says Laelius, " of all the gifts of nature or for- 
tune, there are none, I think, comparable to the happiness 
of having Scipio for my friend. I found in our friendship 
a perfect conformity of sentiment in respect to public af- 
fairs, an inexhaustible fund of counsels and supports in 
private life, with a tranquillity and delight not to be ex- 
pressed. 1 never gave Scipio the least offence to my know- 
ledge, nor ever heard a word escape him that did not please 
me." Is there any thing comparable to a friendship like 
that which Laelius has just described ? " What a consola- 
tion is it to have a second-self^ to whom we have nothing 
secret, and into whose heart we may pour out our own 
with perfect security. Could we taste prosperity so sen- 
sibly, if we had no one to share in our joy with us ! And 
-what a relief is it in adversity to have a friend still more 
affected with it than we ourselves." What highly exalts 
the value of the friendship we speak of, was its not being 
founded upon interest, but solely upon esteem and admi- 
ration of each other's virtues 

Celestial happiness, whene'er she stoop? 
. To visit earth, one shrine tlie goddess finds, 

And one alone, to make her sweet amends 

For absent Heav'n — the bosom of a friend; 

Where heart meets heart reciprocally soft,. 

Each other's pillow to repose divine. 
It is recorded, that no individual ever cultivated, with; 
greater sensibility, the delights of love and friendship than 
Tacitus : with his amiable wife, the daughter of the great 
and virtuous Agricola, he lived in uninterrupted domestic 
happiness to a very advanced age. They might have said 
with the elegant and expressive Thomson, 

Lf) 
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Tis not the coarser tie of human laws ; 

Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind 

That binds our peace, but harmony itself, 

Attuning all our passions into love ; 

Where friendship full exerts his softest pow*r; 

Perfect esteem and sympathy of soul, 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

With boundless confidence: for nought but love 

Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

Perfect friendship, joined to domestic felicity, is so strik- 
ingly exhibited in this family, that it is viewing nature in 
her most elegant refinements, and in that point of view in 
which, of all others, she appears most delightful and happy. 
The admiration and esteem forhis father-in-law are strongly 
apparent in the biographical detail Tacitus has given of 
this illustrious chief, which, for its elegance, its purity, its 
pathos and simplicity, it is impossible too highly to value: 
it may safely be pronounced one of the most beautiful and 
^finished pieces of biography ever published. " Friendship," 
says he, " is not shewn by weeping for a friend, but in re? 
membering him for ever: by cherishing his memory, we 
shall tread in his steps, and endeavour to supp)y his place, 
to those he has left behind, as far as it is in our power. 
Thus we shall cease to weep for our friend, but shall never 
cease to act toward him." The friendship of Pliny and 
Tacitus has become proverbial j alike lovers of/ literature 
and all the pleasing and polished graces of life j alike in- 
spired with sentiments of unsullied truth and honour, they 
found, in each other, with little exception, a conformity of 
principles and opinions j. and such was the delicate defer- 
ence of Tacitus to his friend, that he would not engage in 
the composition of history until Pliny, whose abilities for 
the undertaking he was well acquainted with, had declined 
the task. Montaigne, in his Essays, speaking of his friend, 
Sieur Etiennc de la Boetic , says, " If I compare all the 
jest of my life with the four years, during which I had the 
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delightful society of that excellent man, I should say, that 
all my enjoyments ceased from the day I lost him — and 
yet, thanks to the goodness of God, my life has been quiet 
and easy, exempt from severe affliction, and blest with 
great tranquillity of mind. There is not an action or 
thought which does not recall him to my imagination, and 
no event happens, in which I do not sigh for his advice and 
assistance ; for as he greatly surpassed me in virtue and at- 
tainments, so did he equally in friendship. Can 1 then too 
deeply regret the loss of so admirable a friend ? Of him I 
may say with Catullus reflecting on the loss of his brother : 

BereavM of theer on that lamented day 

When thou, my friend, wert laid with kindred clay, 

Those blest delights which friendship only gave,*? 

True to thy shade, were buried in thy grave. 

No more poetic fire excites my praise, 

Or strains melodious now my spirits raise ; * 

No social converse fills my absent mind, 

For thou art fled where all those tastes combined— 

Dearer than life, all joy with thee is flown, 

And sad remembrance only is my own." 

A tribute to friendship, — You were lamenting the other 
day, my dear Alexis, the loss of a beautiful tree, cut down 
in its prime, and when crowned with all jts leafy honours. 
I am now mourning, continued Enphronius, a more dis- 
tressful and untimely stroke, which has severed from me 
Philander, the counsellor of my youth, and the friend and 
companion of my riper years. He possessed a solid judg-. 
ment, and enlarged understanding; and, what is rarely 
found united with them, a lively imagination, a quick con- 
ception, and refined taste. His knowledge was rather ge- 
neral and extensive than profound; but his ideas were so> " 
W«U arranged, that he had them always at command, and 
could converse on every subject witli ease, propriety, and 
masterly skill. His sermons were truly Christian, nervous 
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and pathetic ; his delivery was manly, animated and affect- 
ing. Strongly impressed himself with the divine truths of 
religion, and the sacred obligations of morality, he enforced 
them on the minds of his audience with an energy irre- 
sistibly persuasive. An assemblage of virtues constituted 
his moral character. His heart was tenderness and huma- 
nity itself; his friendship warm, steady and disinterested ; 
his benevolence universal ; and his integrity inviolate. Nor 
were these the untried virtues of retirement ; for he was 
early engaged in the active scenes of life, and assaulted 
with difficulties, which required the utmost fortitude to 
surmount. His exterior accomplishments added charms to 
virtue, and made his goodness shine with the brightest 
lustre. Let us venerate the memory, and copy the amiable 
and honourable character I have endeavoured to describe. 
The following, instance of fidelity in friendship, is related 
by Mr. Brooke. — When Damon was sentenced, by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, to die on a certain day, he prayed per- 
mission, in the interim, to retire to his own country, to 
set the affairs of his disconsolate family in order. This 
the tyrant intended most peremptorily to refuse, by grant- 
ing it, as he conceived, on the impossible conditions, of 
his procuring some one to remain as hostage for his return, 
under equal forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the condition, 
and did not wait for an application on the part of Damon ; 
he instantly offered himself to durance in the place of his 
friend, and Damon was accordingly set at liberty. The 
king and all his courtiers were astonished at this action, as 
they could not account for it on any allowed principles. 
Self-interest, in their judgment, was the sole mover of 
human affairs ; they looked on virtue, friendship, benevo- 
lence, love of country, and the like, as terms invented by the 
Wise to impose upon the weak. They therefore imputed 
this act of Pythias to the extravagance of his folly, to the 
defect of head merely, and in no wise to any virtue or good 
quality of heart. When the day of the destined execution 
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drew near, the tyrant had the curiosity to visit Pythias irt 
his dungeon*, having reproached him for the romantic stu- 
pidity of his conduct, and rallied him some time on his 
madness in presuming that Damon, by his return, would 
prove as great a fool as himself; " My lord," said Pythias, 
with a firm voice and noble aspect, " I would it were 
possible, that I might suffer a thousand deaths, rather than 
my friend should fail in any article of his honour. He 
cannot fail therein, my lord. I am as confident of his 
virtue as I am of my own existence ; but I pray, I beseech 
the gods to preserve the life and integrity of my Damon 
together. Oppose him, ye winds! prevent the eagerness 
and impatience of his honourable endeavours I and suffer 
him not to arrive till, by my death, I have redeemed a life 
a thousand times of more consequence, more estimationy 
than my own, more estimable to his lovely wife, to his 
precious little innocents, to his friends, to his country ! — 
O, leave me not to die the worst of deaths in my Damon !" 
Dionys'ius was confounded and awed by the dignity of 
these sentiments, and by the manner (still more senti- 
mental) in which they were uttered; he felt his heart 
struck by a slight sense of invading truth ; but it served 
rather to perplex than to undeceive him. He hesitated, he 
would have spoken, but he looked down and retired in- 
silence* The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought 
forth, and walked, amidst the guard, with a serious but 
satisfied air, to the place of execution. — Dionysius -was 
already there; he was exalted. o.n a moving throne that 
was drawn by six white horses?1ind sat pensive and atten- 
tive to the demeanour of the prisoner. Pythias came, he 
vaulted lightly on the scaffold, and beholding, for some 
time, the apparatus of his death, he turned, with a pleasant 
countenance, and addressed the assembly. " My prayers, 
are heard,'* he cried,. " the gods are propitious ! you know, 
my friends, that the winds have been contrary until yester- 
day. Damon- could not come, he could not conquer im- 
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possibilities ; he will be here to-morrow, and the blood, 
which is shed to-day, shall have ransomed the life of my 
friend. O, could I erase from your bosoms every doubt, or 
mean suspicion of the honour of the man for whom I am 
about to suffer, 1 should go to my death even as I would 
to my bridal — be it sufficient, in the mean time, that my 
friend will be found noble, that his truth is unimpeachable, 
that he will speedily prove it, that he is now on the way, 
hurrying on, accusing himself, the adverse elements, and 
the gods; but I haste to prevent his speed— executioner, to 
your office." — As he pronounced the last words, a buzz 
began to arise among the remotest of the people A 
distaftt voice was heard, the croud caught the words — and 
stop — stop the execution! was repeated by the whole 
assembly. A man came full speed — the throng gave way 
to his approach ; he was mounted on a steed of foam ; in 
an instant he was off his horse, on the scaffold; and held 
Pythias, straitly embraced. " You are safe," he cried, 
*' you are safe, my friend, my beloved j the gods be praised, 
you are safe ! I now have nothing but death to suffer, and 
1 am delivered from the anguish of those reproaches, 
which I gave myself, for having endangered a life so much 
dearer than my own. Pale, cold, and half-speechless in the 
arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken accents, 
u fatal haste ! cruel impatience I what envious powers 
have wrought impossibilities- in your favour ? — but I will 
not be wholly disappointed — since I cannot die to save, I 
will not survive you." Dionysius heard, beheld, and 
considered all with astonishment — his heart was touched, 
and his eyes were opened ; — he could no longer refuse his 
assent to truths so incontestably proved by facts. Descend- 
ing from the throne he mounted the scafibld, " Live ! live I 
ye incomparable pair!" he exclaimed. ** Ye have borne 
unquestionable testimony to the existence of virtue ; that 
virtue equally evinces the certainty of the existence of 4 
God to reward it— live happy, live renowned 1. O, form 
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me by your precepts, as ye have invittd me by your ex- 
ample, to be worthy of the participation of so sacred a 
friendship." 

SONNET TO FRIENDSHIP. 
O, thou ! whose name too often is profan'd, 

Whose, charms celestial few have hearts to feel. 
"Unknown to folly — and by pride disdain'd, 
To thy soft solace may my sorrows steal ! 
Like the fair moon, thy mild and genuine ray 

Thro' life's long evening shall unclouded last \ 
While pleasure's frail attachments fleet away 

As fades the rainbow from the northern blast \ 
Tis thine, O nymph ! with balmy hands to bind, 
The wounds ,receiv'd in dire misfortune's storm, 
And blunt severe affliction's sharpest dart ! 

Tis thy pure spirit warms my Anna's mind, 
Beams thro* the pensive softness of her form, 
And holds its altar — on her spotless heart. 

TO A FRIEND WITH A PRESENT OF A WALKING-STICK. 

Go, slender token of my great regard, 

Nor doubt acceptance from the gentle bard, 

With happy omens on his steps attend, 

And bear him all the wishes of his friend. 

Go — and w.hen kindly honour'd by his hand, ' 

Be thine the virtues of the magic wand : 

Eager to serve, the young desires supply, 

And catch th' idea kindling in his eye.' 

Oft as he lightly lifts thee from the ground, 

Let pleasures, wealth, and honours rise around, 

Let love, let friendship grace the blissful scene, 

Nor danger," care, nor sorrow intervene : 

Be this thy task for him — for me remains 

A business- worthy of thy noblest pains. 

Whene'er his friendly touch shall greet thy head, 

Through cv'ry vein thy potent influence shed;. 

With fancy's pencil tinge each vital part, 

And form the donor's image on his heart. 
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Jr RIENDLY discourse, sweet antidote of care f 

Divine invention ! to disclose the mind, 

And sound conversive life among mankind : 

In this, the rise of eVry art was laid, 

As thoughts combining, lent their mutual aid; 

Depriv'd of speech, our best refinements fall, 

And, wanting that, we must have wanted all, 

Man would have gazM on man, with mute surprise, 

And faintly shown a meaning in his eyes : 

Our noblest faculties had dormant lain, 

And nature's vast munificence been vain 1 

Conversation, which has been represented by moral writers- 
as one of the noblest privileges of reason, as well as the pe- 
culiar happiness of man, should always be such, that therein 
youth may find improvement, the aged respect, and all 
men civility. We sometimes meet with persons, who, by 
their superior knowledge, and graceful manner of expres- 
sing themselves, are so exactly formed to please, that we 
all wish to imitate them. Such men being perfect mas- 
ters of language, know the force and propriety of words, 
and the beauty and energy of an accomplished address. 
We naturally endear ourselves to those, to whom we 
impart any kind of pleasure j because we imagine their 
affection and esteem secured to us by the benefits which 
they receive in a rational intercourse. The conversation 
of two friends renders their happiness and their mis- 
fortunes common j it augments their pleasures, and lessens 
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their afflictions. Nothing alleviates grief so much, as the 
liberty of complaining; nothing makes a person more 
sensible of joy, than the delight of expressing it. The 
heartfelt satisfaction from the taste of pleasures in the 
society of one we love, is thus, admirably described by 
Milton. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time - 7 , 
All seasons, and their change; all please alike : 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
When first in this delightful land he spreads 
"His orient "beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Glist'ning with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show'rs, and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild : then, silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this 1 fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train. 
But neither breath of morn when she ascends, 
With charm of earliest bircls : nor rising sun 
In this delightful land : nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful evening, mild : nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird : nor walk by moon : 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

To please in conversation, depends on two points j one,, 
expressing agreeable ideas with ease and elegance, the 
other, in attending, with politeness, to the person with 
whom you converse j for it is to the virtue and errors of 
our conversation and ordinary deportment, that we owe 
both our enemies and our friends, our good or bad charac- 
ter abroad, our domestic peace, and troubles, and, in a 
high degree, the improvement or depravation of our minds. 
Can there be a more affecting pleasure, and one more 
worthy of a wise and virtuous man, than that which results 
from the conversation of the learned ? It warms us beyond 
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precept, into emulation, polishes our sentiments, refines 
our manners, and draws out into action every kindred dis- 
position of the heart. To be blest with talents is the 
lot of many : properly to exert them the gift of few ; it 
is therefore one of the highest gratifications, a discern- 
ing mind can enjoy, to converse with those who are, 
.eminently distinguished for mental and personal accom- 
plishments. Rectitude of understanding is, indeed, the 
most useful, as well as the most noble, of human endow- 
ments ; as it is the sovereign guide and director in every 
branch of civil and social intercourse. On whatever occa* 
sion this enlightening faculty is exerted, it is always sure 
to act with distinguished eminence j as its chief and pecu- 
liar province seems to lie in the commerce of the world. 
Accordingly we may observe, that those who have con- 
versed more with men than with books, whose wisdom is 
derived rather from experience than contemplation, gene- 
rally possess this happy talent with superior perfection. Plu- 
tarch acquaints us, that Alexander, very early in life, loved 
to converse with learned men, to improve himself in know- 
ledge, and to study. These are the truest sources of a mo- 
narch's happiness, as they enable him to secure himself from 
numberless difficulties, to govern his subjects with wisdom, 
and to protect them with j ustice and humanity. He found, 
by experience, that conversation with persons of fine sense 
instructed him by way of amusement, and taught him 
numberless curious and useful things, without costing him 
the lea>t trouble. Knowledge of the world is beyond the 
power of the world to bestow. It is only to be acquired in 
a free and open commerce with men of experience, genius, 
and cultivated abilities j it gives the true value to life, and 
embellishment to sense j for, of all associations, there are 
none so firm and noble, as when virtuous persons are linked 
together by a correspondence of manners and freedom of 
conversation. The first ingredient of which is truth, the 
next good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth 
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wit. These render the attainments of the scholar condu- 
cive to the purposes of honourable intercourse. At the 
same time, we should always bear in mind, that no part of 
conversation is more extensively useful than the narrative j 
because this does not carry an air . of superiority over the 
rest of the company, and is, therefore, most likely to 
please : for this purpose we should store our memory with 
short anecdotes. and entertaining pieces of history. After 
the exercises, which the health of the body requires, and 
which have themselves a natural tendency to actuate and 
invigorate the mind, the most eligible amusement of a ra- 
tional being seems to be that interchange of thoughts, 
which is practised in free and easy conversation, where 
suspicion is banished by experience, and emulation by be- 
nevolence j where every man speaks with no other restraint 
than unwillingness to offend, and hears with no other dis- 
position than desire to be pleased. A man, who aims only 
at one of these, is always easy in his discourse. He is never 
out of humour at being interrupted ; because he considers 
that those, who hear him, are die -best judges, whether what 
he was saying could either divert or inform them. There 
is a silly pleasure some people take, in what they call 
speaking their minds. A man of this disposition will say 
a rude thing for the mere pleasure of saying it ; when an 
opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might have preserved 
his friend, or made his fortune. We should likewise avoid 
an argumentative and captious turn, which many people 
are too apt to indulge. When-your opinion differs from 
others, maintain it only with modesty, calmness and gen- 
tleness ; for if the best friends in the world dispute with 
eagerness, even upon the most trifling subject imaginable, 
they will, for the time, find a momentary alienation from 
each other. Disputes, upon any subject, are a sort of trial 
of the temper and understanding, and must end in the 
mortification of one or other of the disputants. On the 
other hand, I am far from meaning, that' you should give 
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an universal assent to all that you hear said in company j 
such an assent would be mean, and, in some cases, crimi- 
nal ; but blame with indulgence, and correct with candour. 
The ordinary commerce of the world consists in a circula- 
tion of frivolous iutercourse, in which the heart has no 
concern. It is generally insipid, and often soured by the 
slightest difference in humour or opposition of interest. 
Even among the best disposed, dissentions will too often 
arise. Archbishop Tillotson, expressed himself thus se- 
verely on the want of sincerity in conversation. — ** Among 
too many other instances of the great corruption and de- 
generacy of the age wherein we live, the general want of 
sincerity in conversation is not the least; The world is 
grown so full of dissimulation and compliment, that men's 
words are hardly any signification of their thoughts; and 
if any man measure his words by his heart, and speak as he 
thinks, and do not express more kindness to every man 
than men usually have for each other, he can hardly escape 
the censure of want of breeding. The old English* plain- 
ness and sincerity, that generous integrity of nature, and 
honesty of disposition, which always argues true goodness 
of mind, and is accompanied with undaunted courage and 
resolution, is in a great measure lost among us. The dia- 
lect of conversation is now so inflated with vanity and 
compliment, that we frequently hear the most solemn ex- 
pressions of respect and kindness pass between men on 
almost nq occasion — how great honour and esteem they 
will declare for one whom, perhaps, they never saw before ; 
and how intirely they are all on a sudden devoted to his 
service and interest, for no reason ; how infinitely obliged 
to him, for no benefit j and how extremely concerned for 
him, and afflicted too, for no cause." One great abuse of 
' conversation has visibly arisen from our mistaking its end, 
which, by a friendly communication of sentiment, is mu- 
tual entertainment and instruction. It is seriously to be 
wished, that the end were pursued ; and that every onc>' 
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from his own particular discoveries, would contribute with 
freedom, sincerity and good manners to the general im- 
provement. On the contrary, we are apt to consider so- 
ciety in no other light, tlian as it gives us an opportunity 
of displaying our wit, our eloquence, or any other real or 
imaginary accomplishment. It is cur intention to procure 
admiration from it — not improvement ; to dazzle our com- 
panions with our own brightness, rather than to receive light 
by reflection from them. 

With brightest models plac'd before our view, 
Let's learn to copy each proportion true, 
Explore* what conversation can produce, 
Tor moral happiness and social use. 
In life's gay spring ^tis that perpetual school, 
Which moulds the manners, free from rigid rule, 
Gives flow of speech, and readiness to scan 
The various habitudes of active man. 
Shielded by this, we better learn to shun * 
Those baser lengths which youthful passions run. 
In later age, when passions milder flow, 
And our chief pride is rais'd on what we know, 
Still conversation keeps its settled throne,. 
Its power of pleasing still is all our own ; 
Disperse the gloomy, aid the cheerful hour, 
Obtain respect, and confidence and pow'r. 
And when, approaching to its awful close, 
Life seeks its chiefest pleasure in repose, 
This social charm shall gild our setting day, 
Inspire fresh hopes, and brighter views display; 
Hopes which foretaste, confirm'd by pious trust, 
The sacred conversation of the just. 
Where man, a made perfect," feels celestial fires, 
Glows in discourse, or hymns in heavenly choirs, 
Where, blest communion ! every joy is thine, 
Eternal truth— and harmony divine. 
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li AIL, memory, hail! — in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumberM treasures shine ! 

Memory is that wonderful faculty of the mind, which, by 
the exercise of thought, can bring to recollection transac- 
tions long since past, as well as retain things recently 
heard, seen or read. The memory of some men is retentive 
even to a miracle ; but it is in a calm, and well-regulated 
mind, that, generally speaking, it is found the strongest 
In proportion to the vigour and extent of this retaining 
faculty, and to the number and variety of images, w r ith 
which observation, study, and experience, have enriched it, 
will the powers of association be multiplied, and their 
operations varied and extended. Memory may exist with- 
out imagination ; but imagination can never act without 
the aid of memory. In order to assist, and improve this 
faculty, every kind of intemperance and excess must be 
carefully avoided; for nothing increases more by use, or 
suffers more by neglect. When the mind is much inter- 
ested, there is no want of memory ; which is a strong evi- 
dence it may be assisted by method; and it has been ob- 
served, that reflection upon what we have Seen, heard, 
read and thought, will insure us success. 

From thee, sweet Hope, her airy colouring draws; 
And fancy's nights are subject to thy laws. 
From thee, that bosom-spring of rapture flows, 
Which only virtue, tranquil virtue knows. 
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To forget, or to remember, at pleasure, are equally beyond 
the power of man j yet, next to that of reason, human na- 
ture is not endowed with a more choice and necessary 
faculty than memory. 

Best gift that heav'ns indulgence could bestow! 
To thee our surest happiness we owe ; 
Thou all the flying pleasures dost restore, 
Which, but for thee, blest memory ! were no more. 
* Thou only to the guilty art severe, 
Who the review of their past actions fear 
But to the innocent and virtuous mind, 
Art still propitious, smiling still and kind. 

There is peculiar beauty in Mr. Pope's representing the 
beams of a warm imagination, melting away the soft figure* 
©f memory. 

Thus, in the soul, while memory prevails, 
The solid pow'rs of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's soft figures melt away. — 
One .science only will one genius fit 5 
So vast is -art, so narrow human wit. 

It has been observed by many judicious and experienced 
writers, and, among them, by the inimitable Mr. Locke, 
that sensible men have not always the best memories ; and 
this probably arises from their accustoming themselves'to 
reflect properly on what they read $ by which means they 
increase their wisdom and knowledge, rather than improve 
their memories. This is very encouraging to those, who 
complain of the want of memory, not to neglect the best 
means in their power of cultivating their understandings ; 
at the same time, he recommends it to us not to suffer a 
day to pass without selecting some beautiful sentiments 
from our best authors. Cicero says, " It is the treasure of 
the sciences."— And Gassendi, the celebrated philosopher, 
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observed, " that it is with the memory as with all other 
habits — If you wish to strengthen it, or prevent it from 
being enfeebled, exercise it continually ; and, in very early 
life, get as many popular orations, and approved verses by 
heart as you can : they amuse the mind, and keep it in a 
constant degree of elevation that inspires dignity and 
grandeur of sentiment." The necessity of memory to the 
acquisition of "knowledge is inevitably felt and universally 
allowed, so that scarcely any other of the mental faculties 
is commonly considered as necessary to a student: he that 
admires the proficiency of another, always attributes it to 
the happiness of his memory ; and he that laments his own 
defects, concludes with a wish that his memory were better. 
It is evident, that, when the power of retention is weak, 
all attempts at eminence of knowledge must be vain j and 
as few are willing to be doomed to perpetual ignorance, I 
may, perhaps, afford consolation to some that have fallen 
too easily into despondence, by observing, that such weak- 
ness is, in my opinion, very rare, and that few have reason 
to complain of nature as unkindly sparing of the gifts of 
memory. In the common business of life, we find the 
memory of one like that of another, and honestly impute 
omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but culpable in- 
attention : but in literary inquiries, failure is imputed ra- 
ther to want of memory than of diligence. What is read 
with delight is commonly retained, because pleasure always 
secures attention ; but the books which are consulted by 
occasional necessity, and perused with impatience, seldom 
leave any traces on the mind. These remarks are sufficient' 
to shew the necessity of exercising daily this mental faculty, 
and consequently the gratitude we owe to those who, in 
our infant years, endeavour to improve it. 

Guides of my life ! instructors of my youth ! 

Who first unveilM the hallowM form of truth j 

\Vho*e every word enlightened and endearMj 

In age belov'd, in gratitude rever'dj 
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In memory's silent register ye live, 

Nor ask the vain memorial art can give. 

.O thou, to grateful mem'ry ever dear ! 
Whom fond affection still delights to name ! 
Whom still my heart exults to call—" my friend!" 
In fancy now be present. Oft with thee 
In many a lonely walk and silent shade 
My soul holds converse ! — Oft recalls the hours 
When pleas'd attention hung upon thy voice, 
While the pure dictates of celestial truth 
In friendship's gentlest accents charmM my ear, 
And soothM each anxious thought, and shewM the way 
Which leads to present peace and future bliss. 
Though now far distant, yet in thought be near, 
And share with me reflection's sacred hour. 
And oh ! to thee may each revolving year 
Its choicest blessings bring ! — May heav'nly peace, 
To every thoughtless mind unknown— purs u'd 
In vain through scenes of visionary good — 
That peace which dwells with piety alone, 
Still on thy steps through every stage attend ! 
And purest joy from virtue's sacred source, 
Blest in the thought of many a well-spent day, 
Blest in the prospect of unbounded bliss, 
Cheer eVry hour, and triumph in the last ! 

Social converse with intelligent people, cheerful reflection on 
beneficent actions, and the pleasing retrospect of a life well- 
spent, are the comforts of old age : happy in the enjoyment of 
his family, and of those friends that love and revere him, the 
venerable parent feels it his greatest delight to entertain them 
with a narrative of past achievements, when his heart was 
warm with virtue, animated by the pursuit of its attendant 
pleasures, and ardent for the acquisition of honourable fame. 
The various scenes and adventures of days that will return 
no more, afford an inexhaustible fund of gratifications, to 
Le felt by those only who are blessed with memory. Se- 

M 
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cure in the tranquillity of a good conscience, he enjoys a 
rational existence, and waits his dissolution with cheerful- 
ness and hope. 

Oft has the aged tenant of the vale 
Lean'd on his staff to lengthen out the tale ; 
Oft have his lips the grateful tribute breathM, 
From sire to son, with pious zeal bequeathed. 

Mr. Rogers, in his Pleasures of Memory, introduces the 
following beautiful lines. 

AN INVOCATION TO THE SPIRIT OF HIS DEPARTED 
BROTHER. 

Oh thou! with whom my heart was wont to share 

From reason's dawn each pleasure and each carcj 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hop'd to know 

The humble walks of happiness below : 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a brother's love, 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild controul, 

Correct my views, and elevate my soulj 

Grant me thy peace and purity of mind ; 

Devout yet cheerful, active yet resign'dj 

Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew no disguise, 

Whose blameless wishes never aim'd to rise, 

To meet the changes time and chance present, 

With modest dignity and calm content. 

-When thy last breath, ere nature sunk to rest, 

Thy meek submission to thy God expressed; 

When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 

A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed ; 

What to thy soul its glad assurance gave, 

lis hope in death, its triumph o'er the grave ! 

The sweet remembrance of unblemish'd youth, 

The inspiring voice of innocence and truth ! 
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To a susceptible mind, it is one of the melancholy plea- 
sures of the decline of life, to recollect the kindnesses of 
those departed friends, whose attentions we can experience 
no more ; but in these serious moments how relieving is 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary and 
not eternal ! — that there is a time to come of re-union 
with those with whom our happiest days on earth were 
spent - y whose joys and sorrows once were ours. 

The friends of reason, and the guides of youth, 
Whose language breathM the eloquence of truth ; 
Whose life beyond perceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought; 
These still exist, by thee* to fame consigned, 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind. 

Pliny says, that Cyrus knew by name every soldier in his 
army. Carneades too, when required, would repeat any 
volume found in his library as readily as if he were reading. 
And Dr. Wallis tells us, that without the assistance of pen 
and ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able, in the dark, 
by mere force of memory, to perform arithmetical opera- 
tions to almost any extent. 



* Memory. 
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NEXT to the veneration of the Supreme Being, the love 
of human-kind seems to be the most promising source of 
gratification. Nor can there be a more glorious object in 
creation, than to see a man replete with benevolence, me- 
ditating in what manner he may render himself most ac- 
ceptable to his Creator, by doing most good to his crea- 
tures. To feel for others, is a quality generally claimed 
by all, and which certainly, in some degree, seems to be 
implanted in our nature. Insensible indeed, must they be, 
or something worse, who can see others happy, without 
being pleased ; or miserable, without sympathising in their 
sufferings, and wishing to relieve them. Youth is the 
proper season for cultivating the benevolent and humane 
affections 5 for as a great part of our happiness is to depend 
on the connections which we form with others, it is of 
high importance, that we acquire betimes the temper and 
the manners, which will render such connections comforta- 
ble. Let a sense of justice then be the foundation of all your 
social qualities. Engrave on your mind that sacred rule, 
of " doing in all things to others, according as you wish 
that, in like circumstances, they should do to you." Re- 
* member how unknown to you are the vicissitudes of the 
world ; and how often they, on whom ignorant and con- 
ceited young men once looked down with contempt, have 
in a few years risen above them. Let not therefore ease 
and indulgence contract your affections, and wrap you up 
too much in self-enjoyment. Accustom yourself to think 
of the distresses of human life ; of the solitary cottage, the 
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dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Never, as yoit 
value your own happy reflections, sport with pain and 
distress ; nor treat even the meanest person with cruelty ; 
for graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. There is something 
in our nature, which engages us to take part in the acci- 
' dents to which man is subject, from what cause soever it 
may have happened; but in such calamities as a man has 
fallen into through mere misfortune, to be charged upon 
no fault or indiscretion of himself, there is something then 
so truly interesting, that at the first sight we feel a sudden 
impulse of generosity and tenderness of nature, which dis- 
poses us to compassion; we suffer with* the unfortunate, 
and are happy in possessing the power of administering 
relief and consolation. To benevolent minds, it seems 
impossible for man to look upon misery, without finding 
himself in some measure attached to the interest of those 
who suffer. And yet we meet with some tempers, formed 
either of such impenetrable matter, or wrought up by ha- 
bitual selfishness to such an utter insensibility of what be- 
comes of the lives and fortunes of their fellow-creatures, as 
if they were not partakers of the same nature, or had no 
lot or connection with the species. How often do you 
behold a sordid wretch, whose heart is open to no man's 
affliction, taking shelter behind an appearance of piety, 
and putting on the garb of religion which none but the 
merciful and compassionate have a title to wear. Take 
notice with what sanctity he goes to the end of his days, 
in the same selfish track in which he at first set out,- — 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, but 
plodding on, poring all his life long upon the ground, as 
if afraid to look up, lest peradventure he should see aught, 
which might turn him one moment out of that straight 
line where interest is carrying him ; or if, by chance, he 
stumble on a helpless object of distress, which threatens 
•him with such a disaster — devoutly passes by on the other 
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side; unwilling to trust himself to the impressions of na- 
ture, or hazard the inconveniences into which, on the oc- 
casion, pity might lead him. The heart, that is merely 
selfish, does not understand the language of benevolence j 
and it was the hasty and intemperate gaiety of thoughtless 
youth, tliat induced the inimitable Thomson thus to ad- 
dress them. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring -flame. How many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon gloom, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sore piere'd by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty. How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 
Even in tMe vale, where wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation joined, 
How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
With deep retir'd distress. How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish. Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
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One scene of toil, of suffering, and of late, 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate*, 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss 
Refining still, the social passions work. 

Suffer your mind for a few serious moments to contem- 
plate the following interesting scene, as related by the 
sacred historian. u When Jesus came nigh to the gate of 
the city, behold 1 there was a dead man carried out, — the 
only son of his mother, — and she was a widow" — What 
a beautiful gradation is here ! every fresh circumstance is 
an additional aggravation of the calamity : till, at length, 
the picture is worked up into the most finished and incon- 
solable distress. — He was'a young man ; cut off in the 
flower of life, amidst a thousand gay expectations, and 
smiling hopes. He was an only son ; the afflicted mo- 
ther's all. Left entirely desolate; abandoned to her woes, 
without any to share her sorrows, or comfort her under her 
misfortunes. • 

" Weep not, — thy son liveth." 

It was in humble imitation of this divine example, that 
the benevolent Dr. Hawes instituted the Humane Society; 
which has already secured to him the gratitude of thou- 
sands. 

'Twill be the comfort of your latter days, 
In sickness, and in sorrow, it will cheer you, 
To think you have protected the unhappy. 

One moment's reflection on the great number of lives, 
which, by this exalted charity, have been sayed to their 
families, and their country, cannot fail to make the follow-* 
ing serious appeal acceptable to the feeling heart. 
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Tis thine, when Thai breath seems fletf 

To seek the awful confines of the dead. 
Beneath the billow though the victim lies, 
Thy dauntless zeal the roaring main defies. 
Inspired by Him^ whose hallowM touch restored 
The darling son the widow's soul deplorM,— 
'Twas thine her breast to ease of dire alarms 
And give the youth to her despairing arms. 
Hark! as those lips once more begin to move . 
What sounds ascend of gratitude and love ! 
Now with the great Redeemer's praise they glow. 
Then bless the agents of his pow'r below. 
And oh ! far sweeter than the breathing spring, 
Fairer than paradise the wreaths they bring! 
The blissful homage rescuM friends impart ! 
Th' enraptured incense of a parent's heart, 
O'er-aw'd, and wondVing at themselves they see 
The magic pow'r of soft humanity ! 

Most fervently will every good heart join in the follow- 
ing prayer, composed for the anniversary of this humane 
institution. " O God of power and mercy ! in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death j bless with thy divine 
influence the glorious cause, which has this day assembled 
us before thee ! prosper an institution, of which thou thy- 
self hast inspired the first principles. Shower thy choicest 
blessings, and shed the brightest beams of thy countenance 
on the directors and supporters of this society. Preserve 
their lives, which are directed to the gracious means of 
extending thy dominion upon earth ! Multiply their 
comforts, and let them feel no sorrows, but those of 
sympathy ! Kindle the vivifying flame of charity in the 
heart, that it may glow with the warmest zeal in pro- 
moting these purposes of beneficence. May the patrons 
of this truly humane society feel the blessedness that 
attends the charitable and merciful I May they obtain the 
richest treasures of thy love in the prosperity of their 
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families, in every comfort which can lighten their cares, 
and sooth their afflictions ! Make thou their bed in their 
sickness ; and may they receive favour and mercy, at the 
last and fearful hour ; give grace, O God, to those who 
have been restored to the comforts and duties of society, 
that they may express their gratitude to their benefactors, 
by the practice of every virtue which adorns the Christian 
character. As thou hast breathed into them a second time 
the breath of life, when they were clasped in the folds of 
the grave, O raise them from the death of sin unto the 
life of righteousness !" 

HYMN TO HUMANITY. 
FROM DR. LANGHORNE'S EFFUSIONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Parent of virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to sorrow's cry; 
If now the pity-streaming tear 

Should haply on thy cheek be dry ; 
Indulge my votive strain, O sweet Humanity ! 

Come, ever welcome to my breast ! . 

A tender but a cheerful guest ; 

Nor always in the gloomy cell 

Of life consuming sorrow dwell ; 

For sorrow, long indulged and slow, 

Is to Humanity a foe; 

And grief, that makes the heart its prey,. 

Wears sensibility away. 

Then comes, sweet nymph, instead of thee, 

The gloomy fiend Stupidity. 

O may that fiend be banish'd far, 
Though passions hold eternal war ! 
Nor ever let me cease to know 
The pulse that throbs at joy or woe ; 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, 
When sorrow fills a brother's eye 5 
M 5 * 
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Nor may the tear that frequent flow? 
From private or from social woes, 
E'er make this pleasing sense depart, 
Ye cares, O harden not my heart ! 

If the fair star of fortune smile, 
» Let not its flattering power beguile, 

Norj borne along the fav'ring tide, 
My full sails swell with bloating pride. 
Let me from wealth but hope content, 
Remembering still it was but lent ; 
To modest merit spread my store, 
Urtbar my hospitable door; 
Nor feed, with pomp, an idle train, 
While Want unpitied pines in vain. 

If HeaVn, in every purpose wise, 
The envied lot of wealth denies 5 
If doom VI to drag life's painful load 
Through poverty's uneven road, 
And, for the due bread of the day, 
Destin'd to toil as well as pray j 
To thee, Humanity, still true, 
Til wish the good I cannot do, 
And give the wretch that passes by, 
A soothing word — a tear— a sigh. 

Howe'er exalted, or deprest 

Be ever mine the feeling breast. 

From me remove the stagnant mind 

Of languid indolence, reclin'd ; 

The soul that one long sabbath keeps, 

And through the sun's whole circle sleeps ; 

Dull peace, that dwells in folly's eye, 

And self-attending vanity. 

Alike the foolish and the vain 

Are strangers to the sense humane. 

O for that sympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow, 
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When the prophetic eye survey'd 

Sion in future ashes laid ! 

Or,, raised to Heaven, implor'd the bread 

That thousands in the desart fed ! 

Or, when the heart o'er friendship's gra^e 

Sigh'd and forgot its power to save, 

for that sympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow ! 

It comes : it fills my labouring breast ; 

1 feel my beating heart opprest. 
Oh ! hear that lonely widow's wail ! 
See her dim eye ! her aspect pale ! 
To heaven she turns in deep despair, 
Her infants wonder at her prayer, 

And, mingling tears they know not why, 
Lift up their little hands, and cry. 
O God ! their moving'sorrows see ! 
Support them, sweet Humanity ! 

« Life, fili'd with griefs distressful train, 
For ever asks the tear humane. 
Behold, in yon unconscious grove, 
The victims of ill-feted love ! 
Heard you that agonizing thro4? 
Sure this is not romantic woe ! 
The golden day of joy is o'er ; 
And now they part to meet no more. 
Assist them, hearts from anguish free £ 
Assist them, sweet Humanity ! 

Parent of virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to sorrow's cry 5 
If now the pity-streaming tear 

Should haply on thy -cheek be dry ; 
Indulge my votive strain, O sweet Humanity i 
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1 anticipate the wishes of the necessitous, or to alleviate 
the sufferings of the troubled in mind, is the sweetest and 
best of all human passions : it covers, as with a veil, the 
pensive form of affliction, and softens the darkest shades of 
misery. 

How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity ! 
Like thee, reserve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the helpless orphan, 
Or mix the pitying tears with those that weep. 

Pity and compassion, when not inconsistent with prudence 
or a regard to our own safety, are due even to our enemies ; 
for as great and exalted spirits undertake the pursuit of ha- 
zardous actions for the good of others, at the same time that 
they gratify their passion for glory ; so do worthy minds, in 
the domestic way of life, deny themselves many advantages 
to satisfy a generous. benevolence, which they bear to such 
as are oppressed with distresses and calamities. To illustrate 
this subject, let us turn our thoughts within ourselves, and 
imagine we are at th\i instant, engaged in drawing the 
most perfect and amiable character, such as, according to 
our conceptions of the Deity, we should think most ac- 
ceptable to him, and most likely to be admired by all man- 
kind. — I appeal to your own breasts, whether the first 
idea which offered itself to most of our imaginations would 
not be that of a compassionate benefactor, stretching forth 
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his hands to raise up the helpless orphan, and administering 
comfort and consolation to the afflicted parent. — Let us 
follow him into the dwellings of the unfortunate, into some 
mournful cottage, where poverty and affliction dwell toge- 
ther — there to behold the disconsolate widow, sitting, 
steeped in tears, sorrowing over the infant she knows not 
how to succour. Certain it is, that we all have not equal 
abilities to assist the needy j but there are few, who have it 
not in their power to administer some kind of relief. 
Compassion is the balm, which when dropped on the 
bosom of a wounded mind, assuages the pains, though it 
cannot heal them. 

And here can I forget the generous heart, 

That, touch'd with human woe, redressive search'd 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ? 

Unpitied, and unheard, where misery moans ; 

Where sickness pines; where thirst and hunger bum, 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

Who can read the following narrative, and not revere the 
memory of the philanthropic Mr. Howard, 

Who had a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 

The tolling of the dreadful bell, summoning the miserable 
to pay their forfeited lives to the injured laws of their 
country, awoke Henry from the first sleep he had fallen 
into since he entered the walls of a dismal prison. Henry 
had been a merchant, and, in the midst of affluence, mar- 
ried the beautiful Eliza ; but by the capture of several ships 
and other unfortunate losses, he engaged with dishonor- 
able connections, and inconsiderately offending against the 
laws, was condemned to die. Eliza possessed Roman vir- 
tues. She would not quit his side, but with her infant 
son preferred chasing away his melancholy in a dun- 
geon, to her father's house, which was ever open to re- 
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ceive her. Their hopes of a reprieve from, day to day had 
fled — the death warrant arrived — grief overpowering all 
other senses, sleep, the balmy soother of the woes of huma- 
nity, in pity to their miseries, extended her silken embraces 
over them, and beguiled part of the time they had appro- 
priated for prayer; and Eliza, with the infant, still conti- 
nued under its influence. Father of mercies, exclaimed 
Henry, lend thine ear to a penitent.— Give attention to 
my short prayer. —Grant me forgiveness* —Endue me with 
fortitude to appear before thee ; and, O God ! extend thy 
mercies to this injured, this best of thy servants, on whom 
I have entailed endless miseries. Chase not sleep from her, 
till I shall be no more. — The keeper interrupted his devo- 
tions by warning him to his fate. — If there be mercy in 
you, replied Henry, make no noise, for I would not have 
my wife awaked till I shall be dead. He wept — even he, 
who was inured to misery. He, who with apathy had for 
years looked on distress, shed tears at Henry's request -At 
this instant the child became restless — O heaven! said 
Henry, am I too guilty to have my prayer heard.— He took 
up his infant, and fortunately hushed it again to rest, while 
the gaoler stood petrified with grief and astonishment 
At last he thus broke out — this is too much — my heart 
bleeds for you — I would I had not seen this day. What 
do I hear, replied Henry ? Is this an angel in the garb of 
my keeper ? Thou art indeed unfit for thy office. Hence, 
and let me be conducted to my fate. These words awoke 
the unhappy Eliza, who with eagerness to atbne for lost 
time, began to appropriate the few moments left in sup- 
plicating for her husband's salvation. Side by side, in the . 
act of true devotion, this unfortunate couple were kneel* 
ing, when Mr. Howard entered the cell.— They were too 
intent to observe him. — My friends,, said he, I come te- 
ofler you consolation and comfort 

I come to. sooth the anguish of your souls, 

And teach your steps to know the paths of peace. 
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He then with caution communicated to them the unex • 
pectedly glad tidings of a reprieve. Henry's senses were 
overpowered, and his looks too affecting to be expressed ; 
while Eliza became frantic with joy — she ran to the mes- 
senger of peace, then to her child, ere she perceived her 
husband apparently lifeless. It was momentary— -he rose 
with sensibility and gratitude, while the humane goalcr 
freed him from his fetters. This pathetic scene brings to 
my mind Shakespeare's admirable apostrophe. 



The quality of mercy is not strainM ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd, 

It blesseth hiin that gives, and him that takes j 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal powV, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings j 

But mercy is above the scepter'd sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly pow'r doth then show likes t God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

To sinking worth a cordial hand to lend, 

With better fortune to surprise a friend, 

To cheer the modest stranger's lonely state, 

Or snatch an orphan family from fate, 

To do, possessed with virtue's noblest fire, 

Such gen'rous deeds as we with tears admire, 

Deeds that above ambition's vulgar aim 

Secure an amiable, a solid fame •, 

These are such joys as heaven's first fav'rites seize ; 

They please you now, and will for ever please. 
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Hail, lovely pow'r! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the power to bless. 

Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 
From flow'ry meads, can with a sigh compare; 

Not dew drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless way, 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

Or turn to nobler greater tasks thy care, 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart; 

Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 
And justly boast the generous feeling heart. 

Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage, 

To misery's moving' cries to yield relief, 
And be the sure resource-of drooping age. 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature owns the dread decay, 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 
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CyHARITY, like the sun, brightens every object on 
which it shines. Were this virtue unknown among men, 
order and comfort, peace and repose, would be strangers 
to human life. It breathes universal candour, and libe- 
rality of sentiment, and is the soul of social life. Nor can 
any thing be a stronger proof of the beneficence of the 
author of our being, than his placing this, our greatest 
perfection, within the reach of every individual ; for cha- 
rity is the most powerful and active principle of the heart, 
and the grand spring of all the benevolent affections. 

Oh, Charity! our helpless nature's pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside, 
Thine are the ample views, that unconfin'd 
Stretch to the utmost walks of human kind 5 
Thine is the spirit, that with widest plan 
Brother to brother binds, and man to man. 

" He thatgivcth to the poor lendeth to the Lord;" there 
is more rhetoric (says Sir Thomas Brown) in that one sen- 
tence than in a library of sermons ; and indeed if this one 
sentence were understood by the reader with the same force 
as it was delivered by the author, we should need no other 
persuasives to be charitable. Nothing (says Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray) contributes more to make men 
polite and civilized, than true and genuine charity ; and 
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nothing cures them sooner and more generally of all such 
faults as are prejudicial to human society, and incompa- 
tible with the sweet intercourse and correspondence among 
men. Before charity has inspired the mind with modera- 
tion, and ruled the affections of the heart, all in us yields 
to the dictates of pride and self-love ; but in a different 
manner according to the difference of tempers and charac- 
ters. Charity no sooner begins to take root in the heart, 
than it makes all those weaknesses vanish at once. It 
softens what is hard and rough ; it cures that presumption 
and haughtiness which pretends to decide and judge of 
every thing ; it instructs us how to doubt, and how to re- 
flect ; to be teachable and not to rely too much on our own 
wisdom and understanding. They, whom God has blessed 
with the means, and for whom he has done more, in bles- 
sing them likewise with a disposition j have abundant rea- 
son to be thankful to him, as the author of every good gift, 
for the measure he has bestowed on them of both. Pros^ 
perity is redoubled to a good man, by his generous use of 
it. It is reflected back upon him from every one, whom 
he makes happy. In the intercourse of domestic affections, 
in the attachment of friends, in the gratitude of dependents, 
and in the esteem and good-will of 'all, who know him ; he 
sees on every side blessings multiplied around him. «* When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me, and when the. eye 
saw me* it gave witness to me : because I delivered the 
poor that cried, the fatherless, and those who had none to 
help them. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing for 

joy" 



« When heaven-born charity 



Expands the heart, and prompts the liberal hand 

To sooth distress, supply the various wants 

Of friendless poverty ; and dry the tears 

Which bathe the widow's cheek, whose dearest hope 
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Is snatch'd away, and helpless orphans ask 
That aid she cannot give;— say, shall the joy 
(Pare as the sacred source from whence -it springs) 
Which then exalts the soul, shall this expire?— 
— — — — Forbid it Heaven! 

The charity which religion inspires is firmly rooted in the 
heart. It exalts the affections to the highest object, and 
subdues the excess of passion by nobler and stronger in- 
clinations* It extends its influence over the whole charac* 
ter, and is expressed in the most trifling conversation, as 
well as in the most important actions. Mrs. Opie, with 
all the delicacy of an amiable heart and sensible mind, says» 

Go, sons of Charity ! your course pursue, 

Yours be the secret joy to virtue due ! 

O happy ye, whom every scene can please, 

View'd through the medium of a mind at ease ! 

Pleasure's soft rose seems fresher sweets to shed, 

And its bright blush to beam with livelier red. 

Hail to all those, who other's suff'rings feel, 

And ills they pity nobly strive to heal ! 

Whether they rear the felon's orphan child, 

Or sooth the stranger from his home exiPd, 

Or helpless foundlings to their care receive, 

Or bid the captive's heart no longer grieve. 

* 
Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, ' 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind: 

Knows with just reins and gentle hand to guide, 

Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride, 

Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives; 

And much she suffers, as she much believes ; 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives : 

She builds our quTet, as she forms our lives; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature -ev'n ; 

And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
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It is the source of all those dispositions which are most 
amiable and pleasing in society, which contribute most to 
the happiness of ourselves and others here, and which will 
make us infinitely happy hereafter. Experience has proved, 
that mistaken charity, or the giving of alms indiscrimi- 
nately, however worthy the motive, is more injurious than 
beneficial ; for they promote idleness, by teaching po- 
verty to rely on other aid than that of honest industry. 
Alms alone, however liberal, however extended, neither 
are, nor can be, the whole or the essence of Christian cha- 
rity; they are indeed a material part, and one of the best 
external proofs of its existence. At the same time we 
should recollect that to keep our minds pure from uncha- 
ritable prejudices is highly commendable. Read with at- 
tention the 1 3th chapter of the first of Corintlrians. That 
admirable chapter describes and celebrates the greatest of 
all human virtues j it makes all the excellences which man 
can arrive at contemptible, except they are attended with 
charity. This gives lustre and grace to every thing that is 
performed by him whom it inspires : in ordinary accep- 
tation it gives only the idea of an inclination to succour 
the necessities of the poor and indigent j but the sacred 
writer of that epistle says ; " Though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing" — He that was inspired by Him who knows 
all hearts, pronounces this virtue to consist in the dispo- 
sition of the mind, and not in the profusion of the hand : 
silent, calm, and secret is the joy which this temper of 
soul administers. This virtue above all others makes us the 
nearest resemble the Deity, and places man in the highest 
condition of which his nature is capable. 

And though in act unwearied, secret still, 
As, in some solitude, the summer rill 
Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green, 
And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 
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INSCRIPTION IN THE PUMP-ROOM AT BATH, 
TO PROMOTE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

• The hospital 

In this city 

Appropriated solely" to Bath-Cases 

And open to the poor and afflicted 

Of every part of the world, 

Being destitute of a fund 

In any degree adequate to its support, 

Is most earnestly recommended 

To the patronage and protection 

Of the liberal and humane 

Part of Mankind. 

O! pause a while, whoe'er thou art 

That drink'st this healing stream ; 
If e'er compassion o'er thy heart 

Diffused its heavenly beam, 
Think on the wretch whose distant lot 

This friendly aid denies; 
Think how in some poor lonely cot 

He unregarded lies. 
Hither th? afflicted stranger bring, 

Relieve his heart-felt woe ; 
And let thy bounty, like this spring, 

In genial currents flow. 
So be thy years from want and pain, 

And pining sickness free, 
And thou from heav'n that debt obtain 

The poor man owes to thee. 
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SOCIETY is, in its own nature, an instrument of hap- 
piness ; for man is, of all creatures, the least qualified to 
live alone, because there are none, that have so many ne- 
cessities to be relieved. Formed for friendly intercourse, 
he finds it his duty* as well as interest, to cultivate a social 
disposition ; to promote, and to enjoy, as far as in hid 
power, mutual esteem \ and to encourage, by every libe- 
ral means, the hest opportunities of doing good. With- 
out society, no place however adorned by art or nature, 
can long please : still will the social spirit within make the 
eyes turn dejected on the ground, if there be not friends to 
partake of the bounties of the table, or the rational delights 
of confidential discourse. 

First of your kind ! Society divine ! 
Still visit, this retreat, for you reserved, 
And mount my soaring soul to thoughts like yours. 
Silence, thou lonely power ! the door he thine j 
See on the hallowed hour that none intrude, 
Save a few chosen friends, who sometimes deign 
To bless my humble roof, with sense renn'd, 
Learning digested well, exalted faith, 
Unstudy'd wit, and humour ever gay. 
Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 
The winter glooms, with friends of pliant soul, , 
Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspir'd. 

Can we not say, with great truth, that this is one of the 
most powerful remedies, designed by Providence, to pre- 
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serve the mind in tranquillity, as well as the most effectual 
means of securing that equanimity of temper, which is so 
necessary to self-satisfaction and enjoyment. A man, 
happy in his family, and his friends ; soothed by the cordial 
intercourse of kind affections, which he partakes with 
thern ; enjoying the comfort of doing them good offices, 
and receiving in return their sincerest gratitude — how 
smooth is the tenor of a life, that proceeds in such a course ! 
What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of relatives and friends, give 
to every surrounding object, and every returning day! 
With what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, 
where such placid intercourse dwells j where such scenes 
of heartfelt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one an- 
other I On the contrary how 

Unhappy he ! who from the first of joys, 
Society, cut off, is left alone 
Amid this world of death.— Day after day, 
Sad on the jutting eminence he sits, 
And views the main that ever toils below; 
Still fondly forming in the farthest verge, 

A ray of hope 

At evening, to the setting sun he turns - 
A mournful eye, and down his dying heart 
Sinks helpless. 

How truly interesting arc the following expressive lines! 



Beneath a shade 



I sat me down, more heavily oppress'd, 
More desolate at heart, than e'er I felt 
Before. When Philomela o'er my head 
Began to tune her melancholy strain, 
As .piteous of my woes ; till, by degrees, 
Composing sleep on wounded nature, shed 
A kind but short relief. At early morn 
Wak'd by the chaunt of birds, I look'd around 
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For usual objects: objects found I none, 
Except before me stretchM the toiling main, 
And rocks and woods, in savage view, behind. 

An exclusion from the comforts of society appears to be a 
deprivation which even innocence can hardly support. 
The feelings of Alexander Selkirk during his solitary 
abode in the island of Juan Fernandez arc, with admirable 
force, delineated by Mr. Cowper. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

1 am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh Solitude! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to mc. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely implanted in men— 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth* 
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Heligion! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heav'nly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These vallies and rocks never heard; 
Ne'er sighM at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish, or a thought, after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind,! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Ev'n here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin* repair. 
There's mercy, in every place; 

And mercy — encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

Can there be more persuasive reflections offered than in 
this poem, to prove that we are all born for society. 

* Lord Anson mentioned having seen the hut in which Selkirk lived. 
N 
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As soon as we begin to think, and to partake of the 
pleasures of life — whether we incline to tbe liberal arts, 
to ,arms, or the peaceful labours of agriculture — our 
improvement and exertions are hastened by a particular 
object whom we are ambitious to please. When a tra- 
veller, overtaken by the evening, triscovers a light in some 
neighbouring cottage, it is natural for him to rejoice. 
But his whole pleasure does not arise from his expectations 
of hospitality and security only, he , hopes to meet with 
some kind ear, to which he may impart the circumstances 
of the day", and the difficulties with whicli he had to con- 
tend. 

SOCIETY. AN ODE. 

O sweet society ! 
What is living without thee ? 
Solitude hath oft and long 
Been the theme of poet's soiug : 

And charming solitude 
Is exquisitely fair and good ; 
But never, never without thee* 
Best boon of heav'n, O sweet society ! 

She too, she shall have the praise 
Of my rude, unlabour'd lays : 
But never to disparage her, 
Elder-born, and fairer far* 

Divine society ! 
First, best gift of bounteous heav'n, 
To the lonely mortal giv'nj 
Who not eVn in. Paradise, 
While alone, could taste of bliss : • 
God himself the truth confest, 
" Man alone cannot be blest." 
Woman, dea^ lovely woman then was giv'nj 
And thus society began, 
Best boon of bounteous heav'n ! 
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t*lace me on Gallia's southern plain, 
Where spring and health for ever reign: 
To soft Italians bosom bear, 
Where summer revels all the year: 
Be. every fruit of luscious taste 
On my plenteous table plac'd 5 
Wine of ev'ry clime afford, 
Oldest date, and choicest hoard: 
Ev'ry daintiest cate supply 
Wish of nicest luxury : 
Fountains bubble at my feet ; 
Music murmur, soft and sweet: — 
Yet, doorrfd these joys alone, to prove, 
Without the nymph, I woo and love, 

Divine society ! 
These, and more wou'd I despise 
For northern suns and cloudy skies ; 
For herbs, and olives, meanest cheer 1 
Let but the nymph I love be there, 

O best society ! 

Lead me, nymph of graceful mien, 
JLead me to the social train j 
Who, in converse free and gay, 
Pass the jocund hours away ; 
Who, with unaffected ease 
Pleasing, study all to please ! 
Let good sense the sire be there, 
Solid sense, with manly air: 
There be decency, his bride, 
Sweet good-nature by her side ; 
With politeness, welcome guest, 
Lovely female, neatly drest. 
Science too, the grave, shall come, 
Deeply learn'd from Greece and Rome : 
And all the arts shall take a place, 
Seated by them ev'ry grace. 

N 2 
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Nor by any means exclude 
Dear Religion, mild and good j 
Ou whose heav'nly brow is seen 
Peace celestial and serene. 

Thus tny mind repaired and cheerful. 

Smiling will I haste again 
To the bliss of conversation, 

To the busy hum of men ! 
Thankful there for each enjoyment, 

Pleas'd my part in life Pll fill; 
Joy diffusing, while possessing, 

Blest the most, by blessing still. 
Thankful thus for each enjoyment 

By the hand of heavHi bestow'd, 
Innocence, the feast approving, 

All I'll taste j for all are good. 
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H.OPE is the first great blessing here below, 

The only balm to heal corroding woe; 

It is the staff of age, the sick man's health, 

The prisoner's freedom, and the poor man's wealth, 

The sailor's safety ; lasting as our breath, 

It still holds on, nor quits us e'en in death. 

Hope is the confident expectation of some good, and often 
excites a sensation and consciousness of strength, which 
enables a man not only to undertake, but also to perforin 
the noblest and most heroic actions. It is to health like- 
wise the most favourable state of the mind, having fre- 
quently preserved the serenity and prolonged the existence 
of those, whose situation at one time appeared altogether: 
forlorn. 

■ Sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 

Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort j 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 
The captive bending with the weight of bonds; 
r And smooths the pillow of disease and pain ; 
Send back th* exploring messenger with joy, 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

He, who lives a just and holy life, has always for his com- 
panion hope, which leads him, as it were, by the hand, 
through the midst of all difficulties and dangers. Even 
the happiest lot of terrestrial existence, cannot set us above 
the want of this general blessing ; for life, when the gifts 
of nature and fortune are accumulated upon it, would still 
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be wretched, were it not elevated and delighted by the 
expectation of some new possession or enjoyment, by 
which the wish shall be at last satisfied, and the heart filled 
up to its utmost extent. It is hope that actuates the 
efforts of genius. All young persons therefore ought to 
give way to its suggestions, that they are one day to be 
rich or powerful, eminent or fortunate. Where there is 
no hope, there can be no endeavour. It is the anchor of ' 
the soul, the most eminent of all the advantages, which 
religion now confers : it is the spring of all human acti- 
vity j for, animated by the prospect of some distant good, 
we toil and suffer through the whole course of our lives, 
and it is not so much what we are at present* as what we 
hope to be some after time, that enlivens the heart, fixes 
attention, and stimulates industry. Hope, it appears then, 
is the chief blessing of man; but* that hope only is ra- 
tional, of which we are certain, that it cannot deceive us* 
A future state of happiness we may expect with confi- 
dence, because it is out of the power of chance, and may 
be attained by all that sincerely desire, and earnestly pursue 
it. Many situations in life could scarcely be supported, 
if hope were not allowed to relieve the present hour by 
pleasures borrowed from futurity; for, in the disquietudes 
of the heart, it is from a power superior to this world, that 
relief must be sought. 

One promise, hope, which thou hast made 
Shall never, never, never fade ; 
'Tis that, which bids me look on high 
To yon bright world above the sky, 
Where God, my maker, reigns alone, 
And calls his children round his throne. 

Hope, heav'n-bom cherub, still appears, 

Howe'er misfortune seems to lower ; 
Her smile the threatening tempest clears* 

And is the rainbow of the show'r. 
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Those who, fa prosperity, can look up to heaven for 
witness of their moderation, humanity, ana* charity; who 
can appeal to the throne of grace, that they have neither 
been elated by pride, nor overcome by pleasure ; but 
have studied to employ its gifts lb the honour, and advan- 
tage of the donor, have just cause to say with Dr. Young, 

Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Joy has its tears; and transport has its death: 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at ohce, inspirits, and serenes ; 
Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys ; 
Tis all our present state can safely bear, 
Health to the frame ! and vigour to the mind ! 
A joy attempered ! a chastised delight ! 
Like the fair summer evening, mild and sweet ! 
'Tis man's full cup $ his paradise below ! 

It begins with the first power of comparing our actual 
with our possible state, and attends us through every stage* 
and period of our lives ; always urging us forward to new 
acquisitions, holding out some distant blessing to our 
view, and promising us either relief from pain, or increase 
of happiness. Dr. Akenside, with his usual energy, thus 
beautifully expresses himself. 



In the morn of life, 



When hope shone bright and all the prospect smil'd, 

To your sequesterM mansion oft my steps 

Were turned, O Muses ! and within your gate 

My. offerings paid.— Ye taught me then with strains 

Of Bowing harmony to soften war's 

Dire voice, or in fair colours, that might charm 

The public eye, to clothe the form austere 

Of civil counsel. Now my feeble age 

Neglected, and supplanted of the hope 

On which it lean'd, yet sinks not, but to you, 

To your mild wisdom flies, refuge belov'd . 

Of solitude and silence. 
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Hope ! thou nurse of young desire, 

Fairy promiser of joy ; 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 

Terap'rate sweet, that ne'er can cloy. 

Hope ! thou earnest of delight, 

Softest soother of the mind ; 
Balmy cordial, prospect bright, 

Surest friend the wretched find. 
Kind deceiver, flatter still, 

Deal out pleasures unpossest ; 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 

And in wishes make me blest. 

Parents feel no small degree of comfort in reversion, and 
enjoy some pleasure, superadded to their natural bond of 
lovej when, in the delightful employment of nurturing 
and protecting their offspring, they consider themselves 
planting, as it were, a hedge about them, to be their 
future protection against the storms of life, and their 
future asylum in the hour of infirmity and distress. 



But heedless youth 



Deaf to the music of the moral song, 
Sometimes runs onward in his wild career, 
Nor once takes warning Of his better guide ; 
Till at the barrier of life's little span 
Arrived, he stops. — In vain he looks around 
For the lost seraph Hope ; beside him standi 
The tyrant fiend and urges to the brinks 
Behind him black despair with threatening frown 
And gorgon shield, whose interposed orb 
Bars all retreat, and with its shade involves 
Life's brighter prospects in one hideous night. 

Ah, woe is me ! from day to day 

I drag a life of pain and sorrow \ 
Yet still, sweet-Hope, I hear thee say, 

" Be calm — thine ills will end to-morrow.** 
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tomorrow comes, but brings to me 
No charm, disease or grief relieving ! 

And am I ever doom'd to see, 
Sweet Hope, thy promises deceiving ? 

Yet, false and cruel as thou art, 

Thy dear delusions will I cherish; 
I cannot, dare not, with thee part, 

Since, I, alas ! with thee must perish. 

The miserable have no other medicine but hope. 

It is a blessing, which we know not how sufficiently to 
prize; it is the soul of the universe and the most ani- 
mating spring to maintain its harmony. Would laws be 
enacted, if mankind did not hope from them a wise policy? 
Should we see obedient subjects, if each individual did 
not, by his submission, flatter himself with contributing 
to the happiness of his country? Would not the arts be- 
come useless, without the hopes of the good effects which 
the world must reap from them ? Would not the sciences 
be neglected, talents be uncultivated, and the most happy 
genius be lost to society, without the flattering hope of 
enriching the mind, and refining the taste, in every thing 
that it concerns us to know ? If you ask the soldier, what 
makes him expose himself so often to the hazards of days, 
which he might render less perilous, or more easy ? He 
will tell you, that it is the hope of glory, which he highly 
prizes, and which he prefers to the melancholy softness of 
a life spent in an obscure languor. The merchant traverses 
the seas, but he hopes to indemnify himself by his riches, 
for the fears which he has undergone amidst the storms 
and the rocks. And the husbandman, having ploughed and 
sown his fields to procure himself the necessaries of life, 
looks forward with anxious hope, that he shall have health 
and peace to enjoy them with delight. 

Be gracious, heaven ! for now laborious man 
Has done j his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow ! 
N 5 
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Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend I 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year ! 

Friend to the wretch, whose bosom knows no joy ! 

Parent of bliss beyond the reach of fate ! 
Celestial hope ! thou gift divine, 
Sweet balm of grief! O still be mine. 

When pains torment, and cares annoy, 

Thou only can'st their force abate, 
And gild the gloom which shades this mortal state. 

Though oft thy joys are false and vain, 

Though anxious doubts attend thy train, 
Though disappointment mock thy care, 
And point the way to fell despair, 

Yet still my secret soul shall own thy powV 
In sorrow's bitterest pang, in pleasure's gayest hour. 

For, from the date of reason's birth 
That wond'rous pow'r was given, 

To soften every grief on earth, 

To raise the soul from thoughtless mirth, 
And wing its flight to Heaven. 

Nor pain nor pleasure can its force destroy,. 
Ih every varied scene it points to future joy. 

Sun of the soul ! whose cheerful ray 
Darts o'er this gloom of life a smile j 

Sweet hope, yet further gild my way, 
Yet light my weary steps awhile, , 

Till thy fair lamp dissolve in endless day. 
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X HE mind which is subject to fear can seldom be serene.- 
lf we preserve ourselves free from the sense of guilt, and 
live in the practice of truth, it will enable us to maintain a 
constant presence of mind, which will fortify us against the 
common and inevitable calamities of life. No passion, 
when submitted to, so effectually robs the mind of all 
powers of acting and reasoning as fear : there is nothing 
more quick and apprehensive, nor any passion to which 
our powers pay a more speedy obedience, for it is in pur- 
suance of that first law of nature, self-preservation. It is a 
passion common to all, and by operating instinctively, 
frequently affords security when the slower operations of 
deliberative reasoning would he too late. Many innocent 
persons have avoided danger by the impulse of fear.. 
Which may be further defined, a painful emotion impress- 
ed upon the mind by the perception, or conception, of any 
kind of danger. A person enjoying the utmost tranquil- 
lity shall, by a slight turn of the r>ead, be thrown into the 
most tumultuous perturbation.— You are walking alone 
over a meadow, and calmly enjoying the serenity of the 
weather, when you are suddenly surprized by a bull 
grazing : your eyes unexpectedly meet his, in which" you 
discover a savage fierceness ; the wild monster rounds his 
neck, and moves towards you j he bellows, he quickens his 
pace, The sight, by the inexplicable magic of uature, 
throws your blood into quicker circulation; your eyes 
dilate, your heart palpitates, and your limbs tremble ; your 
mind is affected and put into great commotion , the com-- 
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motion of the mind is passion, and the passion you now 
feel is fear. This, whether natural oracquired, when once 
it has full possession of the soul, never fails to harass 
it with visions of calamity, such as if not dissipated 
by useful employment, will soon overcast it with hor- 
rors; imbittering life not only with those miseries by 
which all earthly beings are really more or less tormented, 
but with those which do not yet exist, and which can only 
be discerned by the perspicacity of cowardice. All fear is 
in itself painful ; and when it conduces not to safety, is 
painful without use ; it is implanted in our nature as a 
preservative from evil ; but its duty, like that of other pas* 
sions, is not to overbear reason, but to assist it ; nor should 
it be suffered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raise 
phantoms of terror, or to beset life with unnecessary dis- 
tresses. 

The cheerful sage when solemn dictates fail, 
Conceals the moral counsel in a tale. 

A hermit dwelt in a cave near the summit of a lofty 
mountain, whence he surveyed a large extent both of sea 
and land. As he sat one evening, contemplating with 
pleasure the arrival of spring, while every object yielded a 
display either of beauty or of happiness; on a sudden there 
arose a violent storm, darkness succeeded and lightning 
and thunder added horror to the gloom. The sea was tre- 
mendous — at this instant was a shock of an earthquakes 
The poor inhabitants of the neighbouring villages flocked 
to the hermit's cave, fully convinced, that his known sane* 
tity would protect thein in their distress. With a pro- 
found tranquillity he thus addressed them. Terrible to 
me, as to you, would have been this war of elements ; but 
I have meditated with attention on the various works of 
Providence, and rest secure that his goodness is equal to his 
power. The observation that " cowards die many times 
oefore their deaths, the valiant never taste of death but 
once," is thus powerfully described by Homer in the Iliad. 
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In that sharp service, singled from the rest, 
The fear of each, or valour, stands confest. 
No force, no firmness, the pale coward shows; 
He shifts his place ; his colour comes and goes ; 
A dropping sweat creeps Cold in evVy part; 
Against his bosom beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terror and death in his Wild eye-balls stare; 
With chattering teeth he stands, and stiffening hair, 
And looks a bloodless image of despair. 
Not so the brave — still dauntless, still the same, 
Unchanged his colour, and unmov'd his frame ; 
Composed his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And fix'd his soul, to conquer or to die : 
If aught disturb the tenour of his breast, 
'Tis but the wish to strike before the rest. 
What strong impressions does affection give! 
By fancy men have often ceas'd to live. 
Howe'er absurd things in themselves appear, 
Weak minds are apt to credit what they fear. 

The natural terror some persons are under at the mere ap- 
prehension of thunder and lightning, is a weakness all should 
strive to conquer. Endeavour therefore to shake off such 
idle fears, encourage cheerfulness, serenity, and openness of 
heart, and your happiness will then be built upon a rock. 

A SACRED LYRIC. 

ON BEING WAKED IN THE NIGHT BY A VIOLENT STORM OF 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

Lock'd in the arms of balmy sleep, 

From every care of day, 
As silent as the folded sheep, 

And as secure I lay. 

» 

• Sudden, tremendous thunders roll; _ 
Quick lightnings round me glare; 
The solemn scene alarms my soul. 
And wakes the heart to prayec. 
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Whate'cr, O Lord! at this still hour, 
These awful sounds portend, 

Whether sole ensigns of thy power, 
Or groans for nature's end! 

Grant me to bear with equal mind 

These terrors of the sky ; 
For ever, as thou wilt, resignM, 

Alike to live or die. 

If, wak'd by thy vindictive hand, 
This mighty tempest stirs-, 

That peal the voice of thy command ; 
These flames thy messengers; 

Welcome the bolt, where'er it fall 

Beneath the passing sun ; 
Thy righteous will determines all, 
' And let that will be done. 

But if, as nature's laws ordain, 

Nor destin'd by thy will, 
Each bolt exerts its wide domain, 

Self-authoriz'd to kill, 

Quick interpose, all-gracious Lord* 
In this remorseless night ! 

Arise ! and be alike ador'd 
For mercy as for might. 

Vouchsafe, amidst this time of dread, 
Thy suppliant's voice to hear: 

O shield from harm each friendly head, 
And all my soul holds dear. 

Let it not kill where riot foul 

Pours forth the drunken jest •, 
Nor where the guilt-envenora'd soul 
• Starts wild from troubled rest. 
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Awhile O spare those sinful breasts, 

Whose deeds the night deform, 
Nor strike where smiling virtue rests, 

Unconscious of the storm. 

Succour the couch where beauty lies, 

AH pale with tender fear*, 
Where sickness lifts its languid eyes, 

O pour thy comforts there. * 

Nor useless waste this moral night, 

Like common hours, away; 
But glow with wisdom's sacred light,. 

More fair than orient day. 

Warn'd by each flash, may virtue rise,. 

And with its glories spread, 
While every blasted bud of vice 

Shrinks in new terrors dead. 

So on that awful judgment day, 

Whose image shakes the soul, 
Though keenest lightnings shoot their ray, 

And loudest thunders roll ; 

Well pleas'd, O Lord, each eye shall see 

Those final thunders hurl'd! 
And mark with joy, for love of thee, 

That flash which melts the world. 

There is but one way of fortifying the soul against the 
gloomy presages and terrors of death, and that is by se- 
curing to ourselves the friendship and protection of that 
great Being who ordereth all things for the best. A 
well-grounded conviction that all events are, under the 
direction of Providence j and a firm reliance on the power, 
wisdonv and goodness of the Deity, will dispel every 
anxious thought; illuminate and extend our prospects; 
and by contrasting brightness with shades, will beautify 
the checkered scenes of- life* 
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Happy is he, and he alone, who knows 
His heart's uneasy discord to compose; 
In gen'rous love of others good to find 
The sweetest pleasures of the social mind; 
To bound his wishes in their proper sphere; 
To nourish pleasing hope, and conquer fear. 
This was the wisdom ancient sages taught, 
This was the sovereign good they justly sought; 
This to no place or climate is confin'd, 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

Let coward Guilt, with pallid Fear, 

To sheltering caverns fly, 
And justly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the sky. 

Protected by that hand, whose law 

The threatening storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

In the thick cloud's tremendous gloom 

The lightnings lurid glare, 
It views the same all-gracious power, 

That breathes the vernal air. 

Through nature's ever-varying scene, 

By difPrent ways pursu'd, 
The one eternal end of heav'n 

Is universal good. 

With like beneficent effect 

O'er flaming aether glows, 
As when it tunes the linnet's voice, 

Or blushes in the rose. « 

By reason taught to scorn those fears 

That vulgar minds molest, 
Let no fantastic terrors break 

My dear Narcissa's rest. 
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Thy life may all the tend'rest care 

Of Providence defend ; 
And delegated angels round 

Their guardian wings extend. 

Wfien, through creation's vast expanse, 
The last dread thunders roll, 

Untune the concord of the spheres 
And shake the rising soul: 

Unmov'd may'st thou the final storm 

Of jarring worlds survey, 
That ushers in the glad serene 

Of everlasting day. 
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A CONTENTED mind is the greatest blessing a mai* 
can enjoy. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a 
perpetual serenity to all his* thoughts ; extinguishes all 
murmuring, repining and ingratitude towards that Being 
who has allotted him his part to act injthis world. Whatever, 
situation of life a person be placed in, though surround- 
ed with every comfort, yet without a .contented mind* 
he must feel himself unhappy. It may therefore be con- 
sidered, next to health, as the supreme good, the utmost fe- 
licity we can enjoy; and the maintaining such an uninter- 
rupted tranquillity of spirit is the very crown and glory 
of wisdom. 

Through various toils to seek content we roam, 
Which with but thinking right were cur's at home. 
For not the ceaseless change of shifted place 
Can from the heart a settled grief erase, 
Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 
Heal the distemper'd mind of aching care. 
From pole to pole the fatal arrow bears, 
Whose rooted point his bleeding bosom tears, 
With equal pain each different clime he tries, 
And is himself the torment which he flies. — 
Happy is he, and he alone, who knows 
His heart's uneasy discord to compose; 
In genVous love of others good to find 
The sweetest pleasures of the social mind j 
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This was the wisdom ancient sages taught, 
This was the sovereign good they* justly sought j 
This to no place or climate is confin'd, 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. BY DR. BARNELL* 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ? 
Sweet delight of human kind ! 
Heay'nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the favorites of the sky ' 

With more of happiness below, I 

Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled. 
To lay thy meek, contented head ? 
What happy region dost thou please 
To make the seat of calms and ease t 
Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state, to meet thee there. 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold enshrin'd. 
The bold advent'rer ploughs his way, 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea • 
To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The silent heart which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o'er the vales, 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 
And seeks, (as I have vainly done,) 
Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That Solitude's the nurse of woe. 
/No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground : 
Or, in a soul exalted high, 
To range the circuit of the sky, 
Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below : 
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The rest it seeks in seeking dies, 
And doubts at last for knowledge rise. 
Lovely, lasting Peace, appear! 
This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with- Eden blest, 
And man contains it in his breast. 
Twas thus, as under shade I stood,- 
I sung my wishes to the wood, 
And lost in thought, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whisper as they wavM: 
( It seem'd as all the quiet place 

ConfessM the presence of the grace. 
When thus she spoke— go rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild passions all be still, 
. Know God — and bring thy heart to know, 
The joys which from religion flow : 
Then ev'ry grace shall prove its guest, 
And I'll be there to crown the rest. 
Oh ! by yonder mossy seat, 
In my hours of sweet retreat ; 
Might I thus my soul employ, 
With sense of gratitude and joy j 
Rais'd as ancient prophets were 
In heavenly vision, praise and prayer : 
Pleasing all men, hurting none, 
* Pleased and blest with God alone : 

Then while my gardens take my sight, 
With all the colours of delight ; 
While silver waters glide along, 
To please my ear, and court my song, 
Til lift my voice, and tune my string, 
And Thee, great Source of Nature, sing. 
The sun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day; 
The moon that shines with borrowed light ; 
The stars that gild the gloomy night ; 
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The seas that roll unnumber'd waves ; 
The wood that spreads its shady leaves ; 
The fields whose ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treasure of the plain ; 
All of these, and all I see, 
Should be sung, and sung by me: 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 
Go search among your idle dreams 
Your busy, or your vain extremes, 
And find a life of equal bliss, 
Or own the next begun in this. 

THE HAPPY FARMER. 

Happy the man, who far from fear's alarm, 

Quietly lives on his own little farm ; 

Who thinks and acts in all things as he shou'd, 

And studies only to be wise and good ; 

Whose thoughts mount upward to their native skies, 

And scorn the bliss, that only smiles and dies. 

The following is a beautiful little poem by Cunningham. 

O'er moorlands and mountains rude, barren, and bare, 

As wilderM and wearied I roam, 
A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair, 

And leads me o'er lawns to her home. 

Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had crown'd, 
Green rushes were strew'd on the floor, 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck'd the sod seats at the door. 

We sate ourselves down to a cooling repast, 
Fresh fruits.— and she cuird me the best; 

Whilst, thrown from my guard, by some glances she cast, 
Love slyly stole into my breast. 
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1 told my soft wishes— she sweetly reply'd, 

(Ye virgins her voice was divine 1) 
I've rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd : 

Yet take me, fond shepherd— I'm thine. 

Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 
So simple, yet sweet were her charms, 

I kiss'd the ripe roses that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together we tend a few sheep, 
And if — on the banks by the stream, 

Reclin'd on her bosom I sink into sleep, 
Her 'image still softens my dream. 

Together we range o'er the slow-rising hills, 

Delighted with pastoral views, 
Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distills, 

And mark out new themes for my muse. 

To .pomp or proud titles she ne'er did aspire, 

The damsel's of humble descent ! 
The cottager peace is well-known for her sire, 

And shepherds have nam'd her, Content. 

WRITTEN ON THE WALL OF A COTTAGE. 

Secure within this peaceful cot, 

I'd wish to live and die; 
Here patient bear my humble lot, 

And fortune's frowns defy. 

In vain ambition's sons might rail, 

And boast of joys refin'd 5 
Their slavish rules shall ne'er prevail, 

Or shake my settii'd mind. 

Secluded thus, devoid of care, 

The call of heav'n I'd wait j 
Then silent pass its bliss to share— 

Prepar'd to meet my fate! 
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1'HE COUNTRY AND CtTY MOUSE. 
A TRANSLATION FROM HORACE BY DR. CREECH. 

A country mouse a city errtertaiiiM, 

His old acquaintance, and his special friend ; 

This mouse was thrifty, yet would kindly feast 

When time requirM, and nobly treat his guest : 

in short, new striving ev'ry way to please, 

He freely brought his hoarded oats and peas, 

His nibbled bacon and his mellow pears, 

And all tlie fields produce, or country bears, 

His nuts, his grapes well-dryM — and tryM his best, 

By choice variety to please his guest. 

Who sate, and as afraid to hurt his mouth, 

Did nibble here and there with dainty tooth : 

Whilst he lies by in straw, and barley eats, 

Or chaff ; and leaves his guest the better meats. 

At last the city mouse begins, " My friend, 

pray how can you delight, how love to spend 

A life in woods and this unwholesome cave ? 

'Tis melancholy ! 'tis so like a grave. 

Now would you rather live in town than here, 

And men's converse, before the woods prefer; 

Come go with me, I'll get thee better cheer. 

Since all must die, and must resign their breath* 

Nor great, nor little, is secure from death j 

Then spend thy days in pleasure, mirth and sport, 

And live like one that minds his life is short." 

These words prevaiPd upon the country mouse, 

So she grows jocund straight, and leaves the house, 

Longing for those fine things ; so both go" on,- 

Eager whilst now 'twas night to reach the town. 

Twas midnight full j when now the mice are come, 

They take a rich man's house, a stately room, 

Where purple covering shone on ivory seats, 

And in the pantry lay whole heaps of meats, 

The sumptuous relics of his noble treats. 
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The city mouse straight seats his country guest 
On cloth of state, and waits, and carves the feast ; 
Course after course, a thousand dainty things, 
And like a servant, tastes whatever she brings. 
The country mouse, pleas'd with his bed of state, 
And various dainties, bless'd his change of fete; 
Feeds heartily ; when lo the servants come, 
And dogs rush in and bark about the room. 
Both start, both leave their beds with eager haste, 
Both fly for life, and hardly 'scape at last; 
Then says the country mouse, false joys farewell, 
1 do not like this life, my quiet cell 
Is better, I can feast and wanton there, 
On chaff or acorns, free from noise and fear. 

What is elegance without ease, or plenty with an aching 
heart I 

A VISION." BY DR. COTTON. 

Man is deceived by outward show — 
*Tis a plain homespun truth I know ; 
The fraud prevails at ev'ry age, 
So says the school-boy, and the sage j 
Yet still we hug the dear deceit, 
And still exclaim against the cheat : 
But whence this inconsistent part, 
Say, moralists who know the heart? 
If you'll this labyrinth pursue, 
I'll go before, and find the clue. 
I dreamt ('twas on a birth-day night) 
A sumptuous palace rose to sight: 
The builder had, through ev'ry part, 
Observed the chastest rules of art ; 
Raphael and Titian had display'd 
All the full force of light and shade : 
Around the livery'd servants wait; 
An aged porter kept the gate. 
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As I was traversing the hall, 

Where Brussel's looms adorn'd the wall, 

(Whose tap'stry shows without my aid. 

A nun is no such useless maid), 

A graceful person came in view, 

(His form, it seems, is known to few) 

■His dress was unadornM with lace, 

But charms a thousand in his face, 

This, sir, your property? 1 cry'd— ' 

Master and mansion coincide : 

Where all, indeed, is truly great, 

And proves, that bliss may dwell with state, 

Fray, sir, indulge a stranger's claim, 

And g^ant the favour of your name. 

Content, the lovely form reply'd; 

But think not, here that I reside; 

Here lives a courtier, base and sly 3 

An open, honest, rustic I ; 

Our taste and manners disagree, 

His levee boasts no charms for me: 

For tides, and the smiles of kings, 

To me are cheap unheeded things. 

('Tis virtue can alone impart 

The patent of a ducal heart : 

Unless this herald speaks him great, 

What shall avail the glare of state?) 

Those secret charms are my delight, 

Which shine remote from public sight-. ¥ 

Passions subdu'd, desires at rest, 

And hence his chaplain share's my breast. 
There was a time (his grace can tell) 
I knew the duke exceeding well j 
Knew ev'ry secret of his heart; 
In truth, we never were apart ; 
But when the court became his end, 
He turn'd his back upon his friend. 
o 
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One day I call'd upon his grate, ■ 
Just as the duke had got a place; 
_ I thought (but thought amiss, 'tis clear} 
I should be welcome to the peer, 
Yes, welcome to a man in pow'r j 
And so I was— for half an hour. 
But he grew weary o£ his guest* 
And soon discarded me his breast; - 
Upbraided me with want of merit* 
But most for poverty of spirit. 
You relish not the great manV lot ? 
Come, hasten to my humbler cot. 
Think me not partial to the great, 
I'm a sworn foe to pride and state ; 
No monarchs share my kind embrace, 
There's scarce a monarch knows ray. face A 
Content shuns courts, and oft'ner dwells 
With modest worth in rural cells; 
There's no complaint though brown the bread, 
Or the rude turf sustain the head, 
Though hard the couch, and coarse thet meat. 
Still the brown loaf and sleep are sweet. 
Far from the city I reside, 
And a thatch'd cottage all mjr pride. 
True to my heart, I seldom roam, • 
Because I find my joys at home : ' 
For foreign visits then begin 
m When the man feels a void witbiff.- 

But though from towns and crowds I fly, 
No humourist, nor c/nic, I. 
Amidst sequestered shades I prise 
The friendships of the good, and wise, 
Bid virtue and her sons attend, 
Virtue will tell thee, I'm her friend; 
Tell thee, I'm. faithful, constant, kind, 
And meek, and lowly, and resign'd ; 
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Will say, there's no distinction known 
Betwixt her household and my own, 
Author. If these the friendships you pursue, 
Your friends, I fear, are very few. 
So little company, yon say, 
Yet fond of home from day to day ? 
How do you shun detraction's rod? 
1 I doubt your neighbours think you odd! 
Content. I commune with myself at night, 
And ask my heart if all be right : 
If, " Right," replies my faithful breast, 
I smile and close my eyes to rest. 
Author. You seem regardless of the town : 
Pray, sir, how stand you with the gown? 
Content. The clergy say they love me well, 
Whether they do, they best can tell: 
They paint me modest, friendly, wise, 
And always praise me to the skies; 
But if conviction's at the heart, 
Why not a correspondent part? 
For shall the learned tongue prevail, 
If actions preach a difTrent tale ? 
Who'll seek my door or grace my walls, 
When neither dean nor prelate calls? 
With those my friendships most obtain, 
Who prize their duty more than gain; 
Soft flow -the hours whene'er we meet, 
And conscious virtue is our treat; 
Our harmless breasts no envy know, 
And hence we fear no secret foe; 
Our walks ambition ne'er attends, 
And hence we ask no pow'rful friends ; 
We wish the best to church and state, 
But leave the steerage to the great; 
Careless, who rises, or who falls, 
And never dream of vacant stalls j 

o 2 
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Much less, by pride or interest drawn, 

Sigh for the mitre, and the lawn. 

Observe the secrets of my art, 

I'll fundamental truths impart: 

And if you'll my advice pursue, 

I'll quit my hut, and dwell with you. 

The passions are a num'rous crowd, 

Imperious, positive and loud : 

Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 

Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 

If they grow mutinous, and rave, 

They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Regard the world with cautious eye, 

Nor raise your expectation high. 

See that the balanc'd scales be such, 

You neither fear nor hope too much. 

For disappointment's not the* thing, 

Tis pride and passion point the sting. 

Life is a sea where storms must rise, 

'Tis folly talks of cloudless skies : 

He who contracts his swelling sail 

Eludes the fury of the gale. 

Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ, 

Distrust imbitters present joy : 

On God for all events depend ; 

You cannot want when God's your friend. 

Weigh well your part, and do your best; 

Leave to your Maker all the rest. 

The hand which form'd thee in the womb, 

Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother slight her boy; 

Can she forget her prattling joy ? 

Say then, shall sov'reign love desert 

The humble, and the honest heart ? 

Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind ; 

Yet say not thou that Heav'n's unkind. 
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Cod is alike, both good and wise, 

In what he grants and what denies : 

Perhaps, what goodness gives to-day, 

To-morrow goodness takes away. 

You say, that troubles intervene, 

That sorrows darken half the scene. 

True — and this consequence you see, 

The world was ne'er design'd for thee •, 

You're like a passenger below, 

That stays perhaps a night or so; 

But still his native country lies 

Beyond the boundaries of the skies. 

Of Heav'n ask virtue, wisdom, health, 

But never let thy pray'r be wealth; 

If food be thine, (though little gold) > 

And raiment to repel the cold ; 

Such as may nature's wants suffice, 

Not what from pride and folly rise ; 

If soft the motions of thy soul, 

And a calm conscience crowns the whole; 

Add but a friend to all this store, 

You can't, in reason, wish for more : 

And if kind Heav'n this comfort brings, 

Tis more than Heav'n bestows on kings. 

He spake— The airy spectre flies, 

And strait the sweet delusion dies. 

The vision, at the early dawn, 

Cohsign'd me to the thoughtful morn ; 

To all the cares of waking clay, 

And inconsistent dreams of day. 
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UEVOUT exercises of the mind on the perfections, the 
providence, and the grace of God, together with the obli- 
gations, we are under to obey his ordinances, have in all 
ages of the world, been invariably the business and the 
delight of good men; and our own hearts tell us, that 
nothing can be more becoming our rational nature, than 
a proper attention to subjects of such infinite excellence 
in themselves, and such serious importance both to our 
present and future happiness. If the voice of universal 
nature, the light of reason, and the immediate evidence of 
our senses cannot awaken us to a dependence upon our 
God, a reverence for his holy religion, and an humble 
opinion of ourselves, wc wilfully and obstinately deprive 
ourselves of that inward tranquillity, which alone can 
render life desirable. Besides, the exercise of this duty 
fills the mind with more sublime ideas than any that are 
to be met with in the most exalted science j. accordingly 
we find, the greatest men distinguished and senowned for 
piety. A constant attention to this duty, is so far from 
debarring us from any innocent amusement or comfort of 
life, that it purifies the pleasures of it, and renders them, 
more grateful and generous: it likewise secures to us a 
glorious hope, a serene mind, a calm and undisturbed con- 
science, which far outrelish the most studied and artificial 
luxuries* 
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Hail heay'nly piety supremely fair I 
Whose smiles can -calm the horrors pf despair.; 
' Bid in each breast unusual transports flow, 
And wipe the tears that stain . the cheek of woe. 
How blest the man who leaves each meaner scene, 
Like thee- exalted, smiUng and serene ! 
Whose rising soul pursues a nobler flight 5 
Whose bosom melts with more refin'd delight ; 
Whose thoughts elate with transports all sublime, 
Can soar at once beyond the views of time. 
.■ ' • • * 

Though Gq4< is ev;ery where present, and at all times sees 
us ; yet in those places devoted to him, when we meet to 
perform the sacred offices of religion, we ought to appear 
with mpre ihan ordinary respect and reverence \ for piety 
is elevation of mind towards the Supreme Being, and ex- 
tension of thought to another life ; our hearts therefore 
should he firmly fixed on the solemn business in which we 
are engaged; our behaviour should be free from even the 
least appearance of levity, and all our vanities should' be 
left at home. 

When to |h« lapred temple ys direct : 
Your steps, be fuTd with reverential, awe 
At God's all-piercing eye, and cleanse your heart* 
From foul affections. Would ye offer up 
Such sacrifice as his acceptance claims ! 
Hope not with fragrant incense to atone 
His wrath, nor eVn with costly hecatombs 
To bribe his gracious presence. What avail 
External rites, when inwafd sanctity 
|s wanting ? -- " ...* ■ »■ « * ■ 
• When ye approach his altar, on your lips 
Set strictest guard, and- let your thoughts he pure, 
* Fervent, and recollected ;-*-thus prepare, 
Send up the. sileat breathings of your soul? 
-•tffiilmiisive.to hiis will*, for God. looks down 
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From Heav'n, and with paternal care prevents 

Our real wants, before we ask. ■ 

" But oh ! beware 

Of self-deceit, maturely weigh thy strength, 

Nor rashly trifle with Omnipotence * f 

But when th' irrevocable word hath past 

Thy lips, seek no pretences for delay : 

Perform it instantly ; for thou art bound 

By sacred ties ; 'tis a just debt thou ow^st 

To the tremendous majesty of Heaven 

And placM to thine account. Let not thy words, 

Then, rashly utterM, draw upon thine head 

The guilt of sacrilege ; nor hope t* excuse 

That crime, which th' unseen messengers of Heav*n, 

Who watch o'er human actions, strict observe ; 

That crime, which, in eternal registers, 

Recorded stands, by pleading ignorance 

Or want of due reflection. 

' . Tremble* ye thoughtless ones, 

Who thus your pow'r abuse \ for he, that sits 

On high, the Judge Supreme, is mightier far : 

He, from his throne sublime, with piercing eye, 

The dark recesses of each human heart 

Observes, and ev'ry action strictly weighs 

In his impartial balance. 

The man whose heart is replete with sincere piety, who 
looks up to heaven with reverence and gratitude, cannot 
fail of tasting the sublimest pleasure, in contemplating the 
stupendous and innumerable works of nature j but if, on 
the contrary, we are hard and contracted in heait, severe in 
our censures, and oppressive in our conduct, we may then 
conclude what we have termed piety, was nothing more 
than an empty name, resolving itself either into an hypo- 
critical form of godliness, a transient impression of serious- 
ness, an accidental melting of the heart, or the deliberate 
refuge of a deluded and corrupted mind. The love of 
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God wfyere it reigns in the affections, will command 
all the other powers of nature, and all the rest of the 
passions toact suitably to this sovereign and ruling affec- 
tion : the eye will often look up to God in a way of faith 
and humble dependance : the ear will be attentive to his 
holy word : the hand will be lifted up in daily requests : 
the knees will be bent in humble worship : he will en- 
deavour with delight to fulfil every present duty, to please 
God in all his actions, and to watch against and avoid* 
whatever may offend him. 

Hail, gentle piety ! unmingled joy ! 
Whose fulness satisfies, but ne'er can cloy ! 
Spread thy soft wings o'er my devoted breast, 
. And settle there an everlasting guest !— 
Not cooling breezes to the languid swain, 
To" winter sun-shine, or to summer rain, 
To sinking mariners the friendly hand, 
That bears them up and guides them safe to land, 
Bring half the comfort, or the welcome find, 
As thy accesses to a shipwreck'df mind. 

Thou kind Preserver 1 whose attentive zeal 
Gives me in this contented hour to feel 
That dearest pleasure of a soul refin'd, 
The triumph of the self-corrected mind 5 
If, happy in the strength thy smiles impart, 
I own thy favour in no thankless heart, 
Still let me view thy form, so justly dear J 
Still in kind visions to these eyes appear J 
Thy friendly dictates teach me to fulfil J 
And let thy aid avert each future ill. 

The hermit, from the world retir'd, 
By calm religion's voice inspirM, 
Tells how serenely time glides on, 
From crimson morn, till setting sun j 
Q 5 
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How guiltless, pare, and free from strife, 
He joumies thro r the vale of life ; 
Within his breast nor sorrows mourn, 
Nor cares perplex, nor passions born; 
Nor jealous fears, nor boundless joys, 
The tenor of his mind destroys ; 
And when revolving mem'ry shows 
The thorny world's unnumbered woes j 
He blesses Heav'n's benign decree, 
That gave his .days to peace and thee. 
In fading life's protracted hour, 
He smiles at death's terrific pow'r; 
He lifts his radiant eyes, which gleam 
With resignation's sainted beam : 
And, as the weeping star of morn, 
Sheds lustre on the wither'd thorn, 
His tears benign, calm comfort throws, 
O'er rugged life's corroding woes ; 
His pious soul's enlighten'd rays 
Dart forth, to gild his wint'ry days $ 
He smiles serene at Heav'n's decree, 
And his last hour resigns to thee. 



PRAYER. 



Prayer is a solemn address, appointed by God, to secure to 
its the influence of his Holy Spirit ; to preserve us from 
falling- amidst so many surrounding dangers, and to dis- 
pose our minds to pay the most serious attention to things 
of a spiritual nature. la the word of God, we ant directed 
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to be " instant in prayer ;" and to animate us to this duty, 
there are many gracious promise* ; such a* " It" any of you 
lack wisdom," let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and uphtaideth not; and it shall be given him." 
Here likewise* we meet with examples to quicken us. 
David prayed for illumination, Solomon for wisdom, and 
Paul for grace. " For, as the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,** it is easily drawn aside 
from God, unless it be preserved by the almighty power 
of his Spirit. When we wish to be most devout, the 
world, by its captivating charms diverts the mind, seizes 
the attention, inflames the passions, and draws away the 
heart. Let us, then, twice a day at least, address ourselves 
to God; at whose right hand we have a powerful advocate, 
Jesus Christ, .who ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
With him God is well pleased ; and through him he has 
graciously promised to hear our petitions. Milton thus 
recommends this duty. 

What better can we do, than— prostrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg ; with fears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 
1 
The great, the wise, and the learned, when they lay these 
truths seriously to heart, must generally acknowledge 
that they produce self, complacency, a composed temper 
of reverence, humility and gratitude, together with a de- 
sire to be engaged in the praise*, and employed in the 
service, of their universal Benefactor- It is recorded of a 
Greek poet, that he prayed in the fot place for health, in 
the next for success in his undertakings* thirdly for a 
cheerful heart, fourthly that his children might be vir- 
tuous, and lastly, that he might close his. life in peace. 
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Father of Heav'n ! I said, and judge of earth ! 
Whose word calPd out this universe to birth; 
By whose kind pow'r and influencing care 
The various creatures move, and live, and are; 
But ceasing once that care, withdrawn that pow'r. 
They move (alas !) and live, and. are no more : 
Omniscient Master, Omnipresent King, 
To thee, to thee, my last distress I bring. 
Thou, that can'st still the raging of the seas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempest cease ; 
Redeem my ship-wreck'd soul from raging gusts 
Of cruel passion, and deceitful lusts : 
From storms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 
Let thy strong hand this little vessel guide ; 
(It was thy hand that made it) thro' the tide 
Impetuous of this life: let thy command 
Direct my course, and bring me safe to land. 
If, while this weary M flesh draws fleeting breath, 
Not satisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 
If haply be thy will, that I should know 
Glimpse of delight, or pause from anxious woe ; 
From now, from instant now, great Sire, dispel 
The clouds that press my soul •, from now reveal 
A gracious beam of light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sing, my hand to touch the lyre : 
My open'd thought to joyous prospects raise 
And, for thy mercy, let me sing thy praise. 
Or, if thy will ordains, I still shall wait 
Some new hereafter, and a future state ; 
Permit me strength, my weight of woe to bear ; 
And raise my mind superior to my care. 
Let me, howe'er unable to explain 
The secret lab'rynths of thy ways to man, 
With humble zeal confess thy awful powV, 
Still weeping hope, and wond'ring still adore. 
So in my conquest be thy might declared, 
And for thy justice, be tby name rever'd, 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRATER. 

Father of all ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime adorM, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
' Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense confined, 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind. 

Yet gave me in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill j 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shim, 

That more than heav'n pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives, 

T enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 
Or deal damnation round the land, 

On each I judge thy foe. 

If *I am right, O teach my fieart 

Still in the right to stay j 
If I am wrong, thy grace impart, 

To rind the better way. 
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Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent; 
At ought thy wisdom has deny '4, 

Or ought thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's wee, 

To hide the fault I see 5 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. » 

Mean tho' I am, not wholly so, 

Since quicken M by thy breath t 
O lead me wheresoe'er I go, 

Thro' this day's life or death. 

This day be bread .and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun , 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd, or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ; 
One chorus let all being raise ! 
All nature's incense rise ! 

Connected with this subject is that of the due observation 
of the sabbath; or, in other words, a day of rest from 
bodily arid unnecessary labour ; and which has accordingly 
been dedicated, both by Jews and Christians, in all ages, 
to the service of the Deity : now the keeping of one day 
in seven holy, is of admirable service to a state, considered 
merely as a civil institution. It humanizes the lower 
classes of society, which would otherwise degenerate into 
sordid selfishness and savage ferocity : it enables the indus- 
trious to pursue their occupations in the ensuing week 
with cheerfulness and hope; it imprints on the minds of 
the people at large, by means of public and private acts of 
worship, a sense of duty which they owe to their Re- 
deemer; and which by an unremitting continuance of 
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labour, would be either neglected, or wholly given up. 
These stated times were appointed therefore to recall them* 
to a sense of the great benefits they enjoy, in being blessed 
with health, strength, and the comforts of a rational and 
spiritual disposition. Peculiarly favourable to the acqui- 
sition of such a temper, are the duties of this day : we 
therefore should on no account omit the means appointed 
for the reception and cultivation of the divine assistance $ 
for by making the purification of the heart, and the subju- 
gation of the passions our principal duty, we shall lay the 
only sure foundation of that hope which secures to us 
comfort, resignation and peace. 

This day the Deity to man has giv*n 
By just degrees to train their souls for Heav'n, 
And publickly to join in grateful praise 
For all the blessings of their other days. 

The mighty pow'r, in whom we trust, 
Is ever to his promise j ust : 
He makes this sacred day appear 
The pledge of a propitious year : 
He bids the circling seasons shine. 
Recalls the olive and the vine ; 
With blooming plenty loads the plain. 
And crowns the fields with golden grain. 
Give glory to his awful name ; 
Let ev'ry voice his praise proclaim. 
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Uf the Old and New Testament it has been justly said 
that they contain more sublimity and beauty, more pure 
morality, more important history, and finer strains of 
poetry and eloquence, than we can find in all other books. 
Mr. Locke spent the last years of his life in reading the 
Bible, and wrote thus to a friend concerning it. " Study 
the holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament ; for 
therein are contained the words of eternal life: it has God 
for its author, salvation for its end, and truth without any 
mixture of error for its matter." And indeed when we 
consider for what end life is given us, it is natural to in- 
quire after the best rules of living, in order to be useful, and 
consequently valued in this world, and to be eternally 
happy in that which is to come. Now as the scriptures 
are the only true guide of faith and practice, let us attend 
to the beautiful and sublime instructions contained therein. 
In reading the scriptures embrace those you find clearly 
revealed j never perplex yourself about such as you do not 
understand, but treat them with silent and becoming reve- 
rence. The writings of the prophets abound witlfcthe 
. most elevated ideas and pious sentiments, expressed with 
the greatest energy of diction, and embellished with the 
most brilliant ornaments of oriental imagery. The pro- 
phet Isaiah, in particular, to comprehension of thought, 
and splendor of ideas, joins a style so energetic, and sweetly 
harmonious; that his writings alone are sufficient to give us 
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an exalted opinion of Hebrew literature. The parables, or 
similitudes, originally borrowed from hieroglyphical cha- 
racters, are most beautifully and persuasively related, 4 and 
intended to convey to us some important truth. Such are 
the parables of the ten virgins; of Dives and Lazarus; 
the Prodigal Son ; Nathan and David, or the poor man's 
lamb, &c. Would you see history in all its simplicity, 
and all its force most beautifully easy, yet irresistibly 
Striking? See or rather feel its energy, touching the 
nicest movements of the soul, and triumphing over our 
passions, in the inestimable narrative of Joseph's life; 
the representation of Esau's bitter distress; the con- 
versations of Jonathan, and his gallant friend ; the me- 
morable journey of the disciples going to Eininaus — all 
these are finished models of the impassioned and affecting; 
here is nothing studied ; no flights of fancy, no embellish- 
ments of oratory. Are wc pleased with the elevation and 
dignity of an heroic poem ; or with the tenderness and 
perplexity of a dramatic performance ? In the book of Job, 
they are both united, and both unequalled. " Conformably 
to the exactest rules of art, as the action advances, the in- 
cidents are more alarming, and the images more magni- 
ficent. The language glows, and the pathos swells ; till 
at last the Deity himself speaks from the whirlwind, and 
summons the creation: summons heaven, and all its 
shining host; the elements, and their most wonderful pro- 
ductions; to vouch for the wisdom of his providential dis- 
pensations. His word strikes terror and flashes convic- 
tion ; decides the momentous controversy, and closes the 
august drama, with all possible solemnity and grandeur. 
The Psalms are remarkable, beyond all other writings, for 
their power of inspiring devout emotions : they contain 
moreover the most magnificent descriptions, that the soul * 
of man can comprehend. If we sometimes choose a plain- 
tive strain, such as softens the mind, and sooths an agree- 
able melancholy) are any of the ancient tragedies superior* 
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in the eloquence of mourning, to Pavid's pathetic elegy on 
his beloved Jonathan; —to his most - inconsolable moan 
over the lovely but unhappy Absalom $ or to that melodi- 
ous woe, which warbles and bleeds in every line of Jere- 
miah's lamentation ? If we look for the strength of reason- 
ing, and the warmth of exhortation y the insinuating arts 
of genteel address, or the manly boldness of impartial re- 
proof: all the thunder of the orator, without any of his 
ostentation, let us have recourse to the acts of the apostles, 
and to the epistles of Saint Paul. On a right, or practical 
knowledge of these teachers sent from God, to make the 
soul wise unto salvation, depends the present comfort, and 
the endless felicity of mankind. The eloquence and dig- 
nity of the New Testament, breathe the spirit of divinity 
in every line, and persuasively enforce the observance of 
our duty by the strongest motives of gratitude, hope and 
fear. The great scene of revelation began in the east; 
there the source of genuine inspiration was first opened $ 
and thence the streams of divine knowledge began to flow." 
" And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by wight, And, 
lo I the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them, and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them* fear not J for, be- 
hold I 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, whteh shall 
be to ail people. For unto you is horn 4his day, in the city 
of David, a saviour, who is Christ the Lo*d* *— And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men>" The 
elevated sentiments -of the prqphet Isaiah on the birth of 
the Messiah are thus beautifully, and rapturously versified 
by Mr. Pope. 

Ye nymphs of Sojhna ! begin the song : 

To heavenly themes sublime? strains belong, 
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The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus and in' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more— O thou my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallow 'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise* 
Whose sacred flow'r with fragrance fills the skies: 
Th' xthereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heav'ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r ! 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease,' and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn ! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious babe ! be born. 
See nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring: 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
And Carmel's flow-ry top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 
Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies '. 
Sink down, ye mountains ! and, ye vallies, rise ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ! 
Be smooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold 1 
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He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
*Tis he th* obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding- roe. 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear. 
From evVy face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the Wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arras, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promisM father of the s future age. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad faulchipn in a plow-share end: 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son - 
Shall finish what his short-UVd sire begun; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sowM, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprize 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmYwg in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 
• The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 
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To leafless shrubs the flow'ririg palms succeed, 

And odVous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleas'd, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crownM with light, imperial Salem, rise! 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on ev'ry side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend! 

See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of Sabaean springs ! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heav'n its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolv'd in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : the light himself shall shine 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fix'd his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 

The character of our Saviour is the most perfect and illus- 
trious representation of whatever can unite the brightness 
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of example with the precision and perspicuity of precept. 
Was there ever an exordium, like the following, so well 
calculated to awaken and secure attention. u Give ear, O 
ye heavens ! and I will speak ; and hear, O earth ! the 
words of my mouth. My doctrine shall drop as the rain : 
my speech shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass ; because I 
will publish the name of the Lord: ascribe ye greatness 
unto our God!" — All nature must listen, when the great- 
ness of its author is to be proclaimed : every ear must re- 
ceive with rapture the flowing strains of such salutary 
doctrine. 

Prepare, my soul, thy noblest lays, 
And speak thy great Deliverer's praise. 
Awake, my voice, and gentle lute," 
Nor let one pleasing string be mute. 

% The world was silently improved by the Spreading influ- 
ence of the gospel ; till at length the conviction of its dig- 
nity became too strong to be suppressed $ and what began 
in the humbler admiration of moral purity, has continued 
in the dignity of faith ; which is a full and undoubted con- 
fidence in the declarations made by God in the holy scrip- 
tures ; a sincere reception of the doctrines taught by our 
blessed Saviour ; with a firm assurance, that he died to take 
away the sins of the world, and that we have, each of us, 
a part in the boundless benefits of the universal sacrifice. 
Let us adore the author of so much goodness, with the 
tribute of a grateful heart. As the conduct of our blessed 
Redeemer was not actuated by ambition* so neither was it 
influenced by any base and inordinate passion. On the 
contrary his whole life was one continued act of the purest 
and most disinterested benevolence; and, lest he should 
appear to affect, more than to deserve, the high character he 
sustained, it was his frequent command to those whom he 
rescued from the sharp anguish of disease, the gloomy 
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horrors of blindness, or the agonizing distractions of de- 
moniac phrenzy. — "Go thy way, tell no man*— sin no 
more.** The excellence of our Saviour's moral precepts, 
the kindness, simplicity, self-denial, and unblemished pu- 
rity of his life 5 his patience and meekness in all his severe 
trials, especially in the hour of death, cannot be spoken of 
but with the greatest reverence, admiration and gratitude. 
Though regardless of the pleasures, and sometimes desti- 
tute of the comforts of life, he never provoked disgust by 
the sourness of the misanthrope, or contempt by the inac- 
tivity of the recluse. He never affected gloomy austerity, 
nor sought to be sequestered from the world, in order to 
preserve the spirituality of his mind j no- — his ministry was 
professedly and really destined to active employment ; and 
engaged in prompting the noblest interests of mankind. 
He therefore freely -mixed with them in all the habits of 
social intercourse j and in those moments, when all the 
avenues of the heart are open to gaiety and affection, he 
silently instructed his companions in the rare, but exquisite 
art of being cheerful without levity, and of uniting solid 
improvement with harmless entertainment. He always 
preserved an exact decorum in word and deed $ and, even 
in his most familiar conversations, he steadily kept in view 
the momentous end for which he came into the world. 
Who then is that bold intruder into the counsels of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, who, in palpable contempt of these 
explicit commands, thus illustrated and confirmed, will 
dare to maintain, that knowing the intention with which 
they were primarily given, and the ends they were ulti- 
mately designed to produce, he may innocently, or wilfully 
neglect or violate their plain obligations. It is the wretched 
resource of a disingenuous mind, and a false and hollow 
heart, endeavouring to escape from convictions before' 
which he cannot stand, and to evade truths, which he dares 
not disavow. The New Testament, which is most empha- 
tically the book of our religion, and to which all the pro- 
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phetic writings were but a kind of preface, or introduction/ 
is superior to the greatest elevation of any human style. 
What can be conceived so expressive, as that short character 
- -which our Lord has given of his own words, *' that they are 
spirit, and they are life ?" No human penetration can ever 
be sufficient to fathom the depth of those mysterious truths. 
And notwithstanding the Christian religion has been so 
furiously attacked by impiety and profaneness, it has al- 
ways appeared holy, always victorious, and always trium- 
phant. — " This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate thereon day and nighty 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein, for then thou shalt make thy way pros- 
perous, and have good success." Joshua i. 8. 

Charm me, yc sacred leaves, with noblest themes, 
With opening heav'ns and angels robM in flames ; 
Ye restless passions, while I read, be aw'd ! 
Hail ye mysterious oracles of God ! 
Here I beheld how infant time began, 
How the dust mov'd and quickenM into man. ' 
Here, thro* the flowVy walks of Eden rove, 
Court the soft breeze, or range the spicy grove ; 
There tread on hallowM ground where angels trod, 
And rev'rend patriarchs talkM as friends with God ; 
Or hear the voice to slumbering prophets giv*n, 
Or gaze on visions from the throne of heav'n. 

Thou art the source and center of all minds, 
Their* only point of rest, eternal word ; 
From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace : 
From thee is all that sooths the life of man ; 
His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
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1 RUE religion is the obligation of reasonable creatures 
to render to God such acts of worship as are suitable to the 
excellency of his nature, and to their dependance upon 
him. It is not an occasional act, but an informing and di- 
recting spirit, without which, whatever we may possess, 
we can have no true enjoyment: it animates every sen- 
timent, and has the same influence over the conduct, 
which external grace has over the manners, subduing the 
worst and cultivating the best passions and affections 
of the human heart. The amiableness of religion in itself, 
the innumerable advantages that flow from it to society in 
general, as well as to each sincere professor of it in parti- 
cular, cannot but recommend it to the practice of every 
considerate person. It fortifies and cheers, as well as com- 
poses the soul, under the severest troubles 5 inspires us with 
a perpetual serenity and an habitual inclination to make 
others happy. Who then that values either his present or 
future comfort would reject the salutary assistance which 
religion offers ? For moral virtues without religion are but 
cold and insipid ; it is that which opens the mind to great 
conceptions, and warms the soul with the most sublime 
ideas j pronouncing those blessed, who are meek, merciful, 
peaceable, and is the only true source of consolation and of 
hope. Who can read the following verse in the general 
epistle of James, without declaring that for beauty of dic- 
tion, for tenderness of precept, and persuasive moral, it 
p 
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must be dear alike to virtue and to taste. " Pure religion, 
and undefined before God and the Father, is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." Such conduct enno- 
bles virtue, and, in every event, invigorates the mind, 
giving dignity to this probationary scene by considering 
it -as introductory to a glorious and everlasting state of 
felicity. 

Thou, fair religion, wast designM, 

Duteous daughter of the skies, 
To warm and cheer the human mind, 

To make men happy, good and wise. 

Every thinking man indeed must consider religion as the 
foundation on which the whole moral world, and the great 
fabric of social happiness entirely rests. It gives to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to despairing vice its greatest fears, and to 
true penitence its best consolations ; making a reasonable 
allowance for the infirmities and imperfections of our na- 
ture. The divine laws were ordained to give a silent 
light, and to shed a mild benignant influence on the world; 
in a word to render us active and useful in the discharge of 
the relative, social and civil duties. Religion, as directing 
itself, from the universal family of mankind, to the divine 
bbject of all adoration, is man bringing to his Maker the 
fruits of his heart ; and though those fruits may differ from 
each other like the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute 
of every one is accepted. 

Look round, how Providetace bestows alike 
Sunshine and rain to bless the fruitful year, 
On different nations, all' of different faiths : 
And, though by several names and titles ' worshiped, 
Heaven takes the various tribute o£ their praise ; 
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Since all agree to own, at least to mean, 
One best, one greatest, only Lord of all I 

Religious principles rightly understood, not only unite 
with all the virtues, but support, fortify and confirm them. 
There belongs to it no sullen gloom, no melancholy to di- 
minish the exertions ; it connects our preparation for hea- 
ven with an honourable discharge of the duties of active life. 
It is associated in the imagination with all that is amiable 
and useful ; with " whatsoever things are true, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report j" if then there is any virtue, if 
there is any praise, let religion be your principal concern $ 
for it is this alone which enlivens industry, animates the 
courage of those who possess it, and awakens in them a 
more correct and exquisite sense of their duty. Now this 
consists in acts of worship and adoration, in justice, huma- 
nity and mercy ; in a fair and candid mind, a generous and 
affectionate heart, accompanied with temperance, self-go- 
^vernment, and a perpetual guard on all our actions, pre- 
serving by these means a conscience void of offence. To 
these practical duties, we should be ever careful to add an 
humble sense of the divine glories and perfections, a feel- 
ing conviction of our numerous unmerited obligations to 
the Deity, and such a constant dependance upon him, as 
will engage us to think upon him at all times with reve- 
rence and love : to praise him for every blessing we enjoy, 
to supplicate his assistance and confide in his goodness 
under all our wants and distresses, to submit with patience 
to every dispensation of his providence, to conduct all our 
words and actions, and even our thoughts and inclinations 
in such a manner as we may have reason to believe will be 
most agreeable to his will j which is so far from debarring 
men of any innocent pleasure, or comfort of human life, 
that it purifies the pleasures of it and renders them more 
grateful and generous $ and besides this, it brings the gra- 
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tifications of a glorious hope, a serene mind, and a calm 
and undisturbed conscience* Religion, in early life, con- 
trols the passions and directs the will ; it introduces us 
into the world armed and determined against the delusions 
of scepticks and infidels; binds us to those establish- 
ments of which we are members ; preserves our intercourse 
uncorrupt among our fellow creatures, and heightens onr 
affections as relatives and friends. It enables us to walk 
steadily forward through life, the guardians of our consti- 
tution, the ornaments of our faith, the friends* of mankind, 
and the glory of our species* ' And when the scene of life is 
closing, it will soften the terrors of death ; it will bear us 
company to another world ; and there, around the throne 
ef heaven, amidst angels and archangels, it will recommend 
»s to the mercy and the love of Him who created us, 
and of the Saviour, who died to redeem us. The following 
animated supplication to our Saviour was written by the 
celebrated Miss Carter, in her eighteenth year. She like- 
wise translated Epictetus, and favoured the public with 
many beautiful poems. 

Be my religion such as taught by thee, 
Alike from pride and superstition free; 
Inform my judgment, regulate my will, 
My reason strengthen, and my passions still. 
Amidst the pleasures of a prosperous state, 
Whose flatt'ring charms th* untutor'd heart elate, 
May I reflect to whom those gifts I owe, 
And bless the bonnteous hand from whence they flow ! 
Or, if an adverse fortune be my share, 
Let not its terrors tempt me to despair; 
. But,' fixM on thee, a steady fakh maintain, 
And own all good, which thy decrees ordain; 
On thy unfailing providence depend, 
The best protector, and the surest friend. 
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Society is very much indebted to this elegant writer, as 
well as to many other exemplary females, for numerous 
publications, ingeniously adapted to the capacities of the 
rising generation, who are thereby invitingly led into the 
pleasing paths of virtue and of truth; and inspired with a 
constant sense of the immediate presence of the Supreme 
Being ; which not only gives energy to theiractions, but will 
greatly assist in fortifying their minds, by solid principles, 
against the false and dangerous arguments of infidelity, 
now every day so artfully offered to their inexperience. 

Who, wheedling round with metaphysie art, 
Steal true religion from th* unguarded heart. 

There is not a more engaging scene, which the eye of man 
can contemplate, than the youthful congregation, to the 
number of near five thousand, who, under the care and 
sanction of national charity, are annually collected in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, bending in adoration to their Maker, or 
hymning with infant voices the praises and glory of their 
Redeemer, and grateful thanks to their benevolent patrons. 
\t has been observed by one of our first writers, that if, in 
our progress through life, the cares of the world, the heats 
of youth, or the allurements of vice, may, unfortunately 
for a while, suppress in the breast a sense of religion, it 
generally breaks out and discovers itself again; as soon as dis- 
cretion, consideration, age or misfortune, shall have brought 
the man to himself. The truths here selected to encou- 
rage the important duties of a religious life, are further 
confirmed by the testimony of several great and good men. 
Mr. Locke, who is justly considered as one of the greatest 
philosophers England ever produced, and whose accuracy in 
reasoning is so deservedly celebrated, shewed his zeal for the 
Christian religion, by several publications, particularly by 
a discourse on the belief of the Messiah j and, in the last 
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years of his life, by a judicious commentary on the Scrip- 
tures. Si r Isaac Newton, who is universally allowed to have 
been the ablest mathematician that has honoured this or any 
other nation, is also well known to have been a firm believer, 
and a good Christian. -His discoveries, concerning the 
frame and system of the universe, were particularly applied 
by him to demonstrate the being of a God, and to illus- 
trate his power and wisdom in the works of creation. This 
great and good man likewise devoted himself, with the 
closest attention, to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
considered many parts of them with uncommon exactness, 
particularly tfte chronological part, and the series of pro- 
phecies and events which related to the Messiah. The 
Honourable Robert Boyle, a man of very extensive learning, 
was one of the most exact enquirers into the works of nature 
that any age has known; and what reflects the greatest 
honour upon himself and upon Christianity, is, that while 
he was an acute reasoner, he was also a firm believer. The 
veneration he had for the Scriptures, appears, not only 
from his studying them with great attention, and exhort- 
ing others to do the same, but more particularly from a 
treatise he wrote, oh purpose to answer all the objections 
which unbelievers had made against it. His religion was 
not a mere profession; it had its clue and genuine influence 
on his life and actions, and by the noblest kind of cha- 
rity, he not only relieved the wants and distresses of his 
fellow- creatures; but endeavoured, at a great expence, 
to diffuse that light and knowledge even in the most 
distant parts, which he saw so absolutely necessary for the 
present and future welfare of the world at large* Mr. 
Addison, so deservedly celebrated for his uncommon accu- 
racy and precision in thinking and reasoning, has given 
abundant proof of his belief of revelation, and his zeal 
against deism, by his evidences of the Christian religion. 
All his writings on religious subjects, discover a strong 
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and steady piety ; and his amiable conduct, in every part 
of his life, gives the most convincing proof, that what he 
wrote were the genuine sentiments of his mind. Milton 
possessed not only one of the most cultivated, but one of 
the most upright minds, which the records of human na- 
ture have taught us to revere. The integrity of his 
heart appears to have secured to him the favour of Pro- 
vidence j since it pleased the Giver of all good not only to 
crown his labours with a peaceful end, (his dissolution be- 
ing so easy, that it was unperceived by the persons in his. 
chamber) but to irradiate his declining life, with the most 
abundant portion of those pure and'sublime mental powers, 
for which he had constantly and fervently prayed as the 
choicest bounty of heaven. There is one characteristic in 
Milton, which ought to be considered as the chief source 
and support of his talents, happiness and fame ; I mean 
his early and perpetual attachment to religion. It must 
gratify every Christian to reflect, that the man of our 
country most eminent for energy of mind,- for intenseness 
of application, and for frankness and intrepidity in assert- 
ing whatever he believed to be the cause of truth, was so 
confirmed in his belief of Christianity, that he seems to have 
made the Bible not only the rule of his conduct, but the 
prime director of his genius ; his poetry flowed from the 
Scriptures, as if his unparalleled poetical powers had been 
expressly given him by heaven, for the purpose of impart- 
ing to religion such lustre as the most splendid of human 
faculties could bestow. His Paradise Lost * and Regained 
should be attentively read by ingenuous youth - 9 as they 
are admirably calculated to inspire that spirit of self-com- 
mand, which may be considered as the truest heroism, and 
the triumph of Christianity. 



* Fot a comprehensive view of the merits of these Poems, ace Mr. AcTdi- 
son's critique in the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the Spectator. 
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He all his study bent 



To worship God aright and know his works 

Not hid ; nor those things last, that might preserve 

Freedom and peace to men. 

Milton built his fame upon the foundation of the Scrip- 
tures: from the sacred volume he derived his light ; this 
was the treasure .which enriched his wonderful imagination, 
and rendered him inferior only to the voice of inspiration. 
Having said thus much on this most important of all sub- 
jects, I will add only, that by the diligent and habitual use of 
these considerations, and of the other means we are blessed 
with, we shall experience a firm hope, a dignified joy, an 
unshaken trust ; and when under the pressure of illness or 
affliction, more than human consolations. 




END OF YOL. I. 
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